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A 8 ERALLY . the <a af: 4 1 | 
= or ought to be, to advertiſe the reader of the kind 
1 of entertainment to which he is invited by the _ 
author. But, with periodical publications, this ook 
___ Je& can rarely be propoſed ; for, as the Preface ies 
EY generally the laſt part of the work in point of com- 
pPoſition, the ſtrong probability i is, that the generality* | Y 
of readers, like the author himſelf, have traced the 1 AY 
5. Work through its reſpeQive ſtages, before the Fre- e 
ORD face comes under conſideration. _ x. 
Ihnhis is particularly the caſe with the ch per- „ 
e formance; for though twelve hundred and fifty 
eie have been printed, I have the ſatisfaction to 
iind that I am upon the eve of being called upon for 
| _ a ſecond edition, before the laſt number of the firſt, 
is completed. Few of the perſons, therefore, to 
whom this prologue 1s preſented, can be ſuppoſed 1 
e unacquainted with the plot and incidents of the _ 
drama it is to precede. Yet, as I am about con= 
. cluding the firſt volume of a work, in every thing, 3 
burt its form, ofa very ſingular nature, IJ cannot bark 
feel myſelf called upon to lay ſomething by way of © 
ONE apology for its appearance. 5 
The various publications with which the world 55 
= has been ſometimes benefited, and ſometimes in 
feeſted, have been ſuggeſted by a variety of circum.  _ 
ER | ances, 1 authors have been en in a 1 


A — 


3 
* 


(ig. 


By 1 x a variety of cauſes. The greater number 
of books, undoubtedly, have originated either in 

- the love of fame, or the de fire of profit ; and-nei= 
ther of theſe objcas, believe, when properly re- 
gaiulatcd, are in the leaſt diſhonourable either to the 
8 underſtanding or the heart: but there are ſome _ 


85 which owe their origin to higher wptves,—and, 


among theſe, the author flatters himſelf that - dn. Gr 
1 Tx1BUN E has lomegpretenſions to be ranked. „„ 
| * Thoſe who are acquainted with the expences 8 
publication, and who compare the quantity of mat- 
ter with the price of theſe pamphlets, will imme: 
diliately perceive that the ſale of a thouſand copies at ' 
three-pence per numher, and two hundred and fifty  _ 
Za24ůaʒt fix-pence, (after all deduRions for the —_— 
. bookſellers, and other incidental circumſtances) can 
never make any pecuniary compenſation to e 
publiſher; and as for fame, he muſt be infatuated,  _ 
indeed, who looks for an increaſe of literary repu= 
tation from the haſty tranſcripts. of a. Courte. of: 
1 two of winch he is to prepare and deliver . 
1 every week. 5 5 
13 Excellence is only t to ths acid by flow and oh. „ 
. borate proceſs; and the world conſiders tbe 
degree of merit produced, not the circumſtances 
which may have influenced the produftion. lf 
ttterefore, I had regarded only my intereſt, or m 
N reputation, the probability is, that this periodical 5 
paper had never appeared. ,—eſpecially ES wen 
die been expected that ſuch a work would rather 
blunt than excite the curioſity of the public, who . 
are generally leſs diſpoſed to go and hear that which 
they ſuppoſe they ſhall have the opportunity (though — 
perhaps they may never have the inclination ).to redde. 
hut the fact is, that though the late proſecutions 5 
Rn © influenced me, in ſome degree, to vary my => 
muaode, they have not abated my deſire of diſſeminat :. 
ing — dach as it is in any ke to com- . 
PT mnnicate. 5 


— — 


— | 


— 


(vi) 


OM municate; among the opiireſſed and Idüöſtricbt or- 
dddeers of ſociety. And at the ſame time that it was 
impoſſible, either from the limits of my premiſes, 
from tbe very large expences of my ſituation, cr 
from the neceſſary precaution of preſerving what 
the ariſtocratic prejudices of the world would term 
the reſpectability of my Lectures, to render the terms 
ok 8admiſſion more eaſy than they are, I flattered 
muy ſelf that the clals of people to whom I have al- 
luded might be in ſome degree benefited and en- 
23 lightened by the r which theſe Lefures are 255 "i 
„ intended D enen: 5, 
Feeling myſelf called wa to guard OOTY a red. The 
_—_ petirlon of ſuch groſs forgeries as had been ad. 
FVanced againſt me upon my late trial, by the em: 
plwoyment of a ſhort-hand writer, 1 cherefore began 9 
co calculate whether I could not turn this. circum. © 
ſtaänce to the advantage of the cauſe in which m 
 _ Hfe has already been endangered, and i in which m ny — — 
coul ſtill continues to be embarked. The reſult 
2.5.05: a determination to ſend i into the world, at the —_ 
cheapeſt poſſible rate, the following publication; „ 
Printing at the ſame time a ſmall edition upon find - 
paper for the uſe of thoſe whoſe circumſtances better 
ce. nabled them to reward the labours of men who have 
nothing but their talents and exertions to beſtow or 
LS * the public Z 1 
As it is impoſſible that: in an n U Me — 
N mine, there ſhould not be conſiderable inequali- _— 
ties, my firſt intention was to have ſet apart thoſe _ 
lectures which I conceived moſt ſucceſsful in point, 
— :- publication in ſeparate volumes, and io have 
publiſhed extracts only from the others. But upon 
further reflection I have changed my plan; and my 
preſent intention (to which I have partly adhered in 
the latter part of this volume, and which will guide _ 
mee in a more general manner in the next) is to 
e publiſh i in this Prone. manner thoſe of a more 
I obs SS” — -" 


tom) 


\ temporary nature, and to le for future reviſion 7 
and improvement, thoſe which are more referable = 


general principles. 


. In conformity to this n then: are fre of . 
== the Lectures delivered towards the latter end of the 
cCourſe, which (though yet unprinted) call aloud for 
publication particularly thoſe on Barracks and 
Fortiſications, and on the dearneſs and ſcarcity of ß 
Proviſions. It cannot, however, be expected that 
* 1 ſhould chain my ſelf down to the metropolis, to 
time total negledt of health, relaxation, and comfort, 
dauuring the whole ſummer, in order to {uperintend _ 
this publication; and as I am not at preſent pro- 
vided with any perſon to whom I can entruſt the ED 
cC̃orredtion of the preis, I muſt decline the regular 
continuance of this publication till the reſumption 
Hof the LeQures in September next. In the mean 
time, however, I ſhall put the LeQures above ſpec . 
tied in a train to be publiſhed at convenient periods 
that the work may not be entirely dropped during 
tte ſummer ſeaſon, and that the expedtation of those 
Who have teſtified their approbation of thoſe _ „ 
= 0 | courſes, in * 2 not t be 6 
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= Trities b y ſuperſtitious obſervances in itſelf may be, the fitua= 7 
'f tion of the country is 8 too ſerious to be made "me tub- 5 
5 Jet of idle paſtime. e 
During che laſt two yexrsthe ae ral e af 2 
E el AF: and Cnpolici ee heaping Uilgrace w_ 
' * ___ diſgrace, and misfortune after misfortune upon 2 nation, whole — —_ *'. 
4 foil and ſituation (ſeparated as it is hy nature from the deſpo= + 4 
3 tic governments and ambitious intrigues of the continent) 8 
might haye ſecured the united reign ot peace and felicity, if 
3 thelc advantages had not been fo. fatally counteracted by 1 5 
1pPlunders and — projects of miniſterial ambition. in 
voin do we look for that abundance which a ſoil fo bene „ 
6 ought to have ſecured!— In vain do we look for that cheer= 
ing induſtry which theſe natural advan- 5 Slee 
Kdulty REG — entitle us to 
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o. the Pera 6e or THE In DUSTRIGUS Poor. | = 
From the Lecture On the aper means of avert- © 
ing National Calamities,” delivered by 5} 
Thelwall, on . Ne" Feb. the Bad 7 * 1 


. gs a NIN a 


Crrisse, „ => 8 


þ 3 | Tax, occaſion upon 3 we 3 the - ae” 2 


opinions upon all ſubjects oonnected with ſuperſtition may 
A many to expect that I call you together this nigit 


point However abſutd. the idea of averting national cala- 


— 


1 I 0 opt feel w — dee. f 


z : e for the agp of ridicule. It may not, ED, - 2 1 
| be amiſs to appriſe you, that ſuch as have formed this expec- 4 
mation will themſelves in a conſiderable degree difap- 
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expect. Inſtead of theſe, beggary and emaciation encounter 


us in every ſtreet; our towns and villages preſent one univer- 


ſal picture of calamity and dejection; and the pencil of 


aiſtory, ſhould it tranſmit to future ages a faithful repreſenta- 


tion of the preſent ſtate of ſociety in Britain, muſt be princi- 
pally 8 in delineating groups of diſconſolate widows 


and unfriended orphans, ſupplicating, from the contemptuous 5 


band of Charity, the ſcantieſt portion of that ſuſtenance _ . „ 

_ they ought to have been receiving, in abundance and indepen- 

2 hs deney, from the induſtry of the huſband and the father! „ 
Tax after tax is levied contribution after contribution i WES 


_ . | demanded—and burthen after burthen heaped upon our bend-. 5 
. * ſhoulders; every ſhilling of which muſt come, in the first | 


Ace, from the labours of the poor for all production ori- 1 


RE ginates with them. In the mean time all the uſeful occupations —© 5 


- dl life are in a manner ſuſpended—the labours of the builder are 
2 arreſted, and the unfiniſhed tenement moulders into prema- 


ſtteure ruin;z—the mallet of the artiſan refunds no more — the 28 1 7 
ſimuttle fleeps and cobwebs hang upon the loom: Let Spital- ES. 


e and the conſtituents of Mr. Windham contradict me . ME 
: EIT 33 is half annihilated ; the arts * * ſcience ys 


BITS ä no more in the diffuſion of intelleft and - happineſs. ' {|} 
The inveſtigation of the cauſes of our miſeries is become the e 
only occupation of the ſpeculative mind, and the only em 
 - ployments of manual induſtry are the trades Connected with e 


1 2 mme aggravation of thoſe miſeries. 1 


Nor does the evil reſt here. The body politic of Britain 5 


5 only diſeaſed: It is ſuffering daily amputation. Its {| _ 
bol imporcant 1 members are * 18 a cd a eg eo 


een e and may fade; ß 


| EA «A breath may make them, as a breath hath made : 5 


Fut a bold peaſantry, their Country's pride! 


— — When once tis dal, 9 colenura. = 3 


* this peaſantry—this aide * as: N 1 = 


| | country knew what it ought to be proud of—the pro- 8 


33 dudtive energies of man, or the baubles of diſtinflion !— 


; | low, na 


3 This 1 we ſuffer to be annihilated— this pride TR 

1 iculous and unprincipled cruſade to reſtore 

= 0 _ AT. of — "NIE this the bead 4 
5 torn = 


= -, WW * * f 4 
, .. ” — 2 : 
_ 2 - 
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; torn 3 his wite—the TW] from his helpleſs intent and 
the ſon from the aged parents with whom he uſed to ſhare 
the ſcanty earnings of his induſtry. For this the marſhes of 

| Flanders are manured, and the dykes of Holland choaked 


with Britiſh bload. For this the perſonal liberty of Engliſh= _- 

men is invaded with impunit;, by the lawleſs violence of preſs- 2 

gangs; our yuuth are enſnared by the artifices of recruiting 
parties; trading magiſtrates are veſted with a deſpotic autho- 


. rity over the lower orders of the community; and our ſtreets 
are nightly infeſted by the ſnares, and atrocious depredations „ 


| Log We of crimps and kidnappers. . ps 
One conſolation, and only one ners the: mind of the wk 


. in the contemplation of this gloomy picture; 3 99 


and that, ſtrange to ſay! ariſes from our diſaſters and defeats. 5 


| | . The projet is not likely to ſucceed. The deſpotiſm of the . -4 
VBourbons - that deſpotiſm hitherto ſo fatal to the repoſe and to 
| dſke morals of Europe, will not be reſtored; and the dead bo. 


dies of our countrymen that were intended to have been made 


ſtepping; ſtones for the ambition of a Prince of Conde and 
2 Comte d' Artois, have paved the way for the triumphant  _ 
armies of a Republic, invincible from the conviction that every 
8 individual is Aghting for his own. . and his ä 


rights! 


Still, hows ver, < W by e by „ n 


calamity, and implicitly reſigned to the intereſted councils of - 5" 
thoſe daſtardly emigrants—thaſe ſuperſtitious prieſts and pro- 


fligate nobles whoſe intrigues have already been ſo fatal 2. 

their own ſovereign) our infatuated Cabinet perſeveres in its 
Quixotic projects. Still are the ranks of our flying armies re- 
3 cruited by the moſt deteſtable means, while our ſtagnated com- 


5 3 merce and ruined manufactures ptcſent to the maſt uſeful 8 8 | 
1 orderofourfellow-citizensonly the melancholy alternative of =. 
| „ 22 * the ſword abroad, or by lingering famine at +. 0 

— mo Fe 


_.--- 


: + Hs : We cannot wonder, 8 that the depo population which . . Y 
ps OR PE {word produces is ſo conſiderably. i incre 


ſpeciesof depopulation, I mean by emigration. Nor will itgive 


nà2ꝛny great degree of aſtoniſhment to your minds, when Late 
| - that fifteen hundred individuals, during one week in the laſtt 

| ſummer, arrived, between Sunday and Sunday, from England. 
e Ireland, at the town of New York. alone: 3 
mdumhat the whole amount of the individuals who had emigrated _ 


by another 5 


from this country to the hoſpitable ſhores of America, uring += 


1 : We laſt lummer, Was no — than * Nas men, wo- LY 


EE * 8 Tor TRIBUNE: 


— 8 as children. I fay when you confider the engste £ 
Ander which the country groans, you will not be ſurpriſed that 
I am enabled to ſtate to you from authentic documents, that 


8 during the laſt ſummer eighty thouſand individuals from Scot- 


land, England, and Ireland, bade a final farewel to their 
native fields, their relatives and friends, to aſſiſt the popula- 
tion of America, rather than endure the united torments f 


Se penury and perſecution to which they muſt be here expoſed. 5 | 


And of what deſcription are the inhabitants thus "loft? FR 


Not like the cigny thouſand loceſts that fled from aneigh® 3 


8 bouring country; not dreaming menks and ſwindling nobility! 


Remember, Sitizens, J am ſpeaking of the nobility =_ 
© - France; not of the nobility of England). The emigrants 
3 Given from this country were not eighty thouſand dreaming 
maonks and ſwineling nobility; but eigltty thouſand of tre 
beſt finews, the ſtrong fibres, the nerves of the ſtate; chief 
he Wealth. N | 


Aſeful labourers; from whoſe application alone all the HS 
power, and grandeur of the country muſt be derived. _ 
_ "therefore, ſo many vital fibres continue to be torn from the 1 
heart of Britain, will it be ſurpriſing if we ſhould find that a 


Sead pally ha ſeized on one fide of the country? Will it bee 
- _  furprifing if we ſhould be found powerleſs and diſunited, wen 
RE 8 Gn © poſſibly be the caſe ere long) we find burſelves —_ 


the progreſs of events, for all our energies, and all BS: 


| " = ar GrX, why to repel the hoſtile attacks that may be 55 


By — 27 not at the extremities only, but at tlie ver 12 — t of e. Þ i 
n, 


Yet, Citizens, thinned as the Pepe has 


| operation of theſe two-fold cauſes, what is the 81. 3 3 


SER. thole who yet remain? Have thoſe perſons who have — 


: 8 fled to the hoſpitable ſhores of America, ſecured, by that 
| flight, abundance - to thoſe whom they have left behind? 
Alaſs, how melancholy A reverſe preſents itſelf to our obfer- e 


vation]! Calculate gie preſent proportion between the in- 


8 creaſe in the price of labour, and in the price of the neceſſary 


articles of life: and eſtirnate, if you can, without a bluſſi, te 
maeengre pittance with which the induſtry is repaid. that fe- 
© _ Eures the comforts and multiplies the luxurics of the opulent, 
and privileged orders. Bchold the condition of our labourers — 
l̃hole even who can obtain employment for their induſtry at 


ay rate!) — See thetn, in defiance of afl their toit and aſſ 37 _ 
N ung reduced to the miſerable proſpect of not being able to 
3 eh y a neceſſary quantity of wholeſome” food "or TEE . 
hes 


eir diftreſ led * 
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To what * ſhall we trace theſe lifiewpers ? for we 
5 a know the nature of the diſeaſe before we attempt to ap- 


plythe remedy. To what cauſes, I ſay, ſhall we attribute theſe 25 


phenomena in the ſtate of the national health? The firſt that 
preſents itſelf to us is that immerſe foreign exportation which 
is the W of this Jai, necel arys and Ream 


War. 1 
5 The t that mould fad: the uſeful 1 is ſent o 3 
„ fapply. the deſtroying ſoldier—Engliſh, Heſſian, Auſtrian, 


\. Hanoverian, Sardinian, or Pruffian! The peaſant languiſhes, 
and the manufacturer ſtarves, that the fruits of their e 
may ſatisfy the cravings of thoſe who are fighting, not I be- 


luieye for the liberties of Engliſhmen, but for the preſervation 
of the places and emoluments * thoſe by; on che . 

| MY England are invaded. _ $$ 
__ -But even this intention does not geg. The Borel -- 


_ tended for theſe motley legions are loſt in the dykes of Hol- 


15 land, in the marſhes of Flanders, in the ravaged territories of 
the petty princes of Germany, whom the power of Britain is 


no longer competent to defend. It is ſent to ſome Britiſh, or 
ſome friendly army, at ſome given poſt; and, when it arrives 


chere, it finds no ſuch army iu exiſtence. The tri-coloured. 


54 | 1 5 flag was waving where the Briuſh or German ftandard was 


expected to be hailed; the reliques of our brave battalions. 


Thus to the calamities which proceed from tae. political ir in⸗ 


B ſanity of our rulers, are to be added thoſe which ds from - 

' __  ” the abſolute impoſlibility of ſupplying a flying arm. without 
113 three times the quantity of N which a viéto- 
1 _ rious army would require. 


Independent of this, it ſeems as though the elements dem- 


8 5 ſelves had conſpired to aggravate our misfortunes. 


I ſhall not allude to the froſts in Holland. The Dutch peſt 


es attempt 2 their cauſe. As far as we can ſee Holland 
t 


believes it has had too much of our Friendly interference al- 


: Ws ready. But, whatever Dutehmen may think, Engliſhmen 
1 that a conſiderable aggravation of their 9 
OO "nr been > proiegs 22 the — ſeaſon. 8 . 


© 
TE: = 
** 5 . 


| „ have fled to ſome diſtant poſt; and the ſtores either fall into Fs 9 
ue hands of the enemy, or are wickedly deſtroyed, in hopes 

uat the foes we cannot conquer may experience the 5 ; 

PER ng = _ famine with the friends whom we cannot preſerve. 


. « - N - as 
. 2 *» . © 5 5 Ls 5 : L * 
„ „ IRS © SOA, ut Batre tt, Yee 
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1 90 not band OE to uphold the doctrines of ſuperſtition. 5 


5 5 1 do not pretend to. peer above the clouds, and diſcover the 
ſecrets of a ſuppoſed ruling Providence. That is no part of my 
profeſſion. I ſpeak of facts. I wiſh you to know how great 


BOSE. Th calamity is, and what are the moral means of redreſs? ; 
5 k only to moral agents; and therefore, have nothing to 


do Tk ſupernatural cauſes. But, the greater the calamities = 


5 mme greater is the crying neceflitv of applying an immediate - Þ 
remedy: And it is the duty of the ſtateſman not only to cure 


| thoſe diſaſters which reſult: from the political wickedneſs or 4 


en: abſurdity of the rulers, but to provide remedies alſo, for thoſe 


| which refult from accidental circumſtances, from phyſical 


Quuſes, from derange ments of the elements, and unſoreſeen 


© - diſaſters. It was chief, for this purpoſe that government 5 


1 Was inſtituted or, at leaſt, this 1 is its principal to man- . 
. "Yeu, Citizens, ' as it is the uy of the phyſician. to 2117 8 


= 5 not only remedies to the diſeaſes which reſult from intemper- 


| ance, but to thoſe alſo which proceed from accidents which 
may betide the human body, and over the cauſes of which we _ 
can have no dominion: fo with the political phyſician; it ins 

> -- _ his duty to apply the neceſſary remedies not only to the ,eviis | 
mmi ing from: his own follies and abſurdities, but to the _ 


conſequences, alſo, of thoſe natural calamities which he could not 8 | 


1 : 2 foreſee, and which, therefore, no human virtue could prevent. = 3 25 
; And 1 again n, that this was the principal purpoſs for | 
which governments could, rationally, be inſtituted; for theſe | 


are the only calamities likely to befal any nation, independent : 
OED of thoſe which refult from the government itſelf. = 5 
| All the-calamities of war, all the inconveniences to wich 5 


oy 5 any nation is expoſed from toreign and external circumſtances, _ 5 g „ 
dre effects of the government itſelf; and never could exiſt. 
but from the particular conduct of the governors. It is, 


merefore, for the purpoſe of regulating thoſe internal circum- TT : N 85 
ſtances, which reſult neceſſarily from the ſtate of ſociety, rr 


»M““aaKkK are the conſequences of thoſe accidents or derangements to 
E -. - - we. the phylical univerſe is perpetually liable, that governn 
mament is really neceſſary; for theſe are misfortunes to which 

ſciety, and, in many inſtances, even unaſſociated man, muſt 


Z perpetually ſudject from the yet unfathomed. laws ook the N 
1 ſyſtem we inhabit. | 3 
It is neceſſary, therefore, fe the better 3 and _ 
5 65  commodation of man FR” at t leaſt it has hitherto e _ ENS 
: | = | 3 at. ut | 


| N 
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that inſtitutions ſhould exiſt compoſed of individuals whoſe | 
ſuperior knowledge and leiſure for reflection may enable them 
to diſcover the proper remedies for theſe inevitable and un- 


| foreſeen calamities, and to direct the popular attention to the 2 
means of counteracting their effects. Theſe inſtitutions 


conſtitute what is called government: and woe to that nation 


w whoſe governors forget the real objects of their inſtitution, in 


dete ſelſiſh purſuit of factious aggrandiſement, and the 
adlAlnd deſtructive projects of war and conqueſt! 


. * o 
- 2 „ 
- - * 
mad y ; . : ; 


I fay then, if it has happened, from the co- ration of po- wy 


Mhtical and phyſical cauſes, that calamities have been brought bn = 
A pon the nation, it behoves thoſe entruſted with the adm : 
niſtration of the government, in the firſt inſtance, prior to al 


external concerns, prior to all conſiderations of foreign alliance 
or hoſtility, to conſider and apply the remedies which the in- 
\ ternal ſituation of the country happens to demand. 
Iff chen to you, as to me, the ſtrong probability ſhould ap- _ 


päʒaepar tliat, during this inclement ſcaſon, hundreds, nay thouſands © 


33 ol our fellow beings. muſt have periſhed from thoſe diſeaſes 
| which reſult from ſcanty and, unwholeſome food, from the -  _ 


: - want of proper protection from the inclemency of the ſeaſon, == 
| and. from the want of fuel to warm their frozen joints. lf 
 - the probability ſhould appear that the dearth of proviſions - a 


exiſting, and likely to be encreaſed, from the encreaſed ex- = 


1  _ 'portation of tie neceſſaries of life to our armies on the con 
I < -tinent, co-operating with the phyſical calamities of floods. 
| flroſts, and inundations, are likely ſtill further to aggravate 
tte dittreſſes of the country, to a degree little ſhort of famine +, - * 
| itfelf—it reſults as a deduction of reaſon—it reſults as an _-©- 
Anperious duty, that the nation at large, but principally the . 
gence, and to apply with alacrity, ſuch remedies as max 


| Tnatch us from this ſevere accumulation of diſaſters. 


But it will be ſaid, that a fort of relief has been ap. 


2, plied. We ſhall be told of the benevolences in pariſhes. 


We fhall be told of the ABT ppc of perſons enjoying _ 5 


twelve or fourteen thouſand poun 


been given to the diſtreſſes of the lower orders of ſociety. - 


e . | 1 a year, who have liberall ß 

ſubſcribed one guinea in one place, becauſe it was not their © 

| own pariſh, and two in another, becauſe it was their own. ' - 
And we ſhall be told, perhaps, that abundant relief has thus - | 
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FOTO n (pecious; ers dangerous: mode of re- MD 
8 —  Keving bur fellow beings. If the condition under which ſo 
many of our fellow Citizens groan, is ſuch as I have deferibed, 
ſiome remedy (not a remedy of Charity, of Benevolence as it 
, _ called, but a remedy of political amelioration) ought to be 
applied that will impartially reach them all; and which, n- 
mea of aggravating the future evil by temporary expedients 7” 
e may afford a permanent alleviation. _ 0; 
Pariſh affociations may amuſe the wretched with elaine b 
— hopes, and prefent a vain-glotious picture of public munifi- 5 
* "onions but can never afford an adequate remedy to the evi 
I hall not dwell upon the peeulation of pariſh officers nd” "7 re 
3 e Tris ſufficient to obſerve, that, by 22 „ 
Liations, nothing but a partial remedy will ever 3 
And that not for the purpoſe of removing the diſtreſs, but of . 


dence of the lower orders of the people. - 


dag U depen 445 
A is attached to the faction in power, —wno enn 
1 3 perchance ohtain relief. But 1 have witneſſed, e 
mmyſelf, the manner in which the applications of thoſe —_— 7 
de repulſed, however great their miſeries, who are ſuſpected 
_ — of being deficient in theſe loyal virtues, —or who have the | 
mais fortune to be recommended by individuals whoſe principles „„ 
— Are not entirely agreeable to « Gentlemen high in office,” 


and creep to the petty officers and de 


I have known poor wretches refuſed relief from the fund i. 
„ raiſed at the general expence of the diſtrict, or chid with 
SE durlyinſolence, and diſmiſſed with a ſcanty and diſproportionate . 
RES becauſe the perſons who recommended them, the 
 _ _  "qandividuals whe knew their diſtreſſes, were Facabins, as — on 
Kare called: perſons attached, not to individual men, but to 
0 and general principles per ſons who believe that prig= | 
 _____  - \viple, as it is the Gul of political exiftence, is more to be ET 
7 than the leaders of little, paltry aſſociations of men 
8 7 of rank :—more venerable than even thoſe | corporate __ Es 
eee en arrogate to themſelves a kind of omnipotence/, 
__ _ while at the ſame time they are in reality but the tools of 
© Jndividuals who, ſome how or other, have got to the head, but 
wo, by the grovelling paſſions they ſo frequently exhibit,  *' _ 
1 BESS ene would ſuppoſe to have been intended to be Placed at the | „ 
33 Bat, whatever - may. 1 hn the eatanices. of as 3 
_—_ —_ whatever the partial relief of thoſe 3 La _- 
. 3 — ure not Fe wrived 3 at their MOD - - 


de applied; oh 
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When 1 l who * wot 1 the meancholy ac- 


counts of floods and inundations; when I conſider how many _ 
8 paſtures have been laid waſte, how many fields of promiſed | | 
grain deſtroyed, I cannot but look forward with gloomy ap- 
prehenſion towards that proſpect of famine, or little ſhort of 
famine, which preſents itſelf to our view. And if I can 
bereafter ſhow, what I truſt I can ſhow, that there are politi- 
cal remedies which might remove this grievance, what are 
the deſert of thoſe individuals, who have power to apply 
bheſe remedies, but whoſe pride and avarice of office, pre- 
vent them from liſtening to the voice of u . 
der them blind to that happineſs which might be produced _ 
by purſuing meaſures conſiſtent with the with 5 
of the people, but which they conceive would be detrimental — 
to their own ſelfiſh intereſts, and the 3 of _ 1 
2 places and emoluments. . e 


5 I, 2 Aer the publication of the 7 edition of this Number, four Laer; FRY — 
: 4 of the _—_— ET of Proviſions,” _ 


©" which will be nn 22 25 as Jo as DOOR as «ju 3 * * 24 * * we. | 1 5 


been delivered upon ©* the Cau 


3 * 


x | The impotence and eng of belair. 8 . 1 


From the Same. 


. WHAT: are ; the proper obj ets to which the daes „„ 
GE 1 to turn his attention? What the proper puriuits in 8 
wich the nation ought at this time to be engaged? OY 
 ,_ Ought we to appeal to the moral energies of the ha 5 
maaincl, to the powers of reaſon, to the faculties of intellect,  _ 
„ or to yield to the cowardly dictates of ſuperſtition? Are we 
in ſhort, to apply to moral and political reſources for redreſs,  _ 
or like the ſtupid Neapolitans, carry about in long proceſ- | 
| fions, the head of Saint Januarius, to avert the earthquake 
rrumbling under our feet, and ſuſpend the exploſions of the  _ 
volcano which is flaming over our e and een 55 
| us with immediate deſtruction? N 
Ves, Citizens, you can ſee as Ai of this, You NN 
„„ ; can feel what a ridiculous figure St. Januarius makes in the + 
|. midſt of this tremendous ſcene. But O blindneſs of ſelf 
| leve! O folly of national partiality ! you cannot perceive — 
tthat there is ſcarcely a ſhade of difference between the pra 
e i tices of _ and Fo anc al For how * ns * * <= 


; _ Lo 


es and intereſts _ 


* os ened province of deſtroying his fellow man. 


hired topreach the 


baue converted from generous 
. 0 A EE OCs 
Citizens, if reaſon is not to be the arbiter if ſuperſtition 
Iz to be appealed to—let me aſk what differenee is there ben: 
t:meen a pair of Proteſtant lawn fleeves and the relics of a 
ERoman faint? If we are to ſeek redreſs, not by our exer=® 
tions, but by the prayers and mediations of ſome interm- 
diate being, ſome demi-god placed between man and divinity,  _ 
what difference can reaſon. diſcover between St. Januarius _ 


˙ ͤ A TRAILER. 


this time employed ? Are not Prieſts in their pulpits and a 
* devotees upon their knees pouring forth their ſouls in ſublime 


 rhapſodies to an inviſible being, to induce him to do for them 


what, if it is right, they ought to do for themſelves, and if it 
is wrong, ſuch a being would not certainly do for them? Are 
ſtthey not offering up their petitions, as they ſay, to a bene vo- 
Jllent and merciful Creator, to enable them to cut the throats, 
do deſolate the fields, to burn the towns and villages, to make 
widows of the wives, and orphans of the children of their 
fellow creatures according to their on calculation, of their _ 
brechren? Thus intreating this merciful being to lend his 
aäläaaſſiſtance to practices ſo cruel and fo profligate, that even tze 
bdeeaſts of prey are ſtrangers to them! They devour indeed the _ 
brutes of another ſpecies, but leave to man alone the enlight= _ 


Ilngnſtead of appealing to the virtuous reſources of the hu- _ 
maman character, inſtead of endeavouring to find what kind f 
ſtuff Britons are made of, inſtead of reſtoring them ro their 
Tights, that they may recover their energies, are not perſons, 
3 dogrines moſt agreeable to their employ= 
ers, ruſhing into the utmoſt extremities of ſuperſtitious ab- . 
3 e ere to preſerve thoſe employers fromm 
tthe ruin and deſtruction in which they have involved them 
ſelves ? —by what? By reformation and atonement? No, 
but by the vain attempt to make divine perfection (for ſo they _ 
call the object of their worſhip) the participator of their guiltz 
and praying for thunders and lightnings to conſume the indi= 
viduals who have preſumed to differ from them in political! 
and religious opinions, and whom their folly and preſumption 
Friends to the nation into impla- 


_ and his Grace of Peterborough and Durham? V 
IT The real friends of humanity have no occaſion for this 


x 
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| Nition which their Ros hw they do not believe, and 


| which they do not pretend to comprehend. Liberty, Benevo— 

| lence and Truth, are the trinity in unity of their perpetual _ 

a coration. Theſe are the objects to which the attention = 
| the human mind ſhould be directed. | ON 


If all thatis preached and believed is true, the being to whom 6 


5 theſe preachers addreſs their prayers, fits immoveable in the 
| heavens, loſt in a blaze of light, which we cannot penetrate, 
and in his own divine A ſuperior to external mo- 
tives, and incapable of change, purſues the eternal tenor of 
nis way; and nothing can be ſo ridiculous as the attempt of 
human weakneſs to divert him from this eternal courſe. 


But Truth we can diſcover, Benevolence we can feel, and 


eh Liberty; the glorious principle of liberty we can promote. 
Let us conſider then, whether thoſe great deities © rati nal 
_ adoration are not more likely to furniſh us with he means of 
„ extricating ourſelves from that weight of calamity, which po= _ 
__  hHtical prieſtcraft and ſuperſtitious policy have ſo heavily  _ 
xaccumulated upon the ſhoulders of mankind, than a'! the 
=», Juggling between prieſts and politicians which have _ 
'.”.- 10 long been carried on. Let us labour to enlighten our 
fellow citizens Let us for political maladies ſeek for political! 
relief, endeavour by every means in our power to „ 
e aſſiſtance of moral amelioration to moral calamities; and ex- 
plwGbore the means by which « one n cauſe may counteract 
5 the miſchiefs of another 5 
| Thus and thus only can we remedy whit ſuperſtition n never 
yet could cure. But thoſe who have an intereſt in impoſing 
ES Ya mankind, have found out another mode of remedy. 


aſts and prayers are inſtituted for the purpoſes of ſangui- 


1 ambition. You are told to humble vourſe]ves —_—_ 
OY 8 5 which your rulers have committed. You are taught 
co pray, that they may continue to laughter: ang. you are © © 
tdtaugnt to faſt (and you have been taught it long enough)— _ 
ROE — are en to faſt that ad __, riot in en profu- — 
ion. b 155 


i 3 dued—If we have madly 
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7 On the means of rabbi ng the Calamities ple the Nation. 5 


F rom the Same. 


WHAT chen are the means of redreſs for which t the . 5 
mities of the nation call? For redreſs of political calamities _ 
let us apply ourſelves to correct the vices, the errors, the de= 
luſive ambition, which have led to thoſe calamities. And if 
the preſent ſituation of the country, with reſpect to policy, =_ 
ſults from the Quixotic imagination, that a handſul of Britons 
could ſubdue the enthuſiaſtic myriads of France—If we have - 
attempted to trample their infant liberty in the duſt, without 
cConſidering with what gigantic energy that infancy was en 
5 e that the pigmy efforts of a 
Pit, a Dundas, a Loughborough, a Fenkinſon, and a Colonel 
| Mack, could ſubdue this gigantic energy, and reduce a mighty 
nation once more to the tramels of deſpotiſm and if this 
bas been the political ſource of our calamities, let us acknoẽw- ED, 
ledge that we ſee our error, that we ſee the folly of our a 
tempt: and ere it be too late, conſider how we can fave ut 
 _ owncountry from that very famine and deſtruction with which oa 
ve threatened to depopulate the ſtreets of Paris. e 
I.,yis alſo would {cad to the remedy of thoſe internal PTE „„ 
„ ties that have fallen upon us, by calling forth the reſources of na. 
ttre and the energies of a well directed induſtr 25 And as for thoſe _ 
bhbueavier calamities which may threaten to aſſail us at our own  _ 
 _ _ door—lf Britons, as perhaps may be the caſe, are ſpeedily to 
be called upon to defend their own habitations and their own 
families from thoſe hoſtile aggreſſions with which they fo 
unjuſtly, and fo abſurdly threatened the enemy they have thus 
provoked, let our governors appeal in time to thoſe popular 
_ conceſſions, thoſe conciliating acts of juſtice which have been 
ſo long, and ſo intemperately refuied; but without which, I——_ 
fear, that unanimity and energy can never be ee wen e 
5 circumfiances ſo alarming may require. RN 
To reſtore us to our vigour, let them reſtore us to "SE oy 
ons Tights: let them convince us that it is for ourſelves, and our= | 
ſelves alone, that we are ſtruggling ; nor ſuffer us to ſuſpeft, 
for a moment, that we are contending for our own chains, for 
 - the ſecurity of our oppreſſors, and the perpetuity of our * . 


1 Preſſions. 


0 the pollbility of this 1 and then ſhall it be : | 1 
1 bound that the n character bas! not b its e =—_ +: 
„ _ Ss 1 _ that „ 
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| that we are til a as . of vindicating our own cauſe a 
ever we were in the moſt brilliant periods of our hiſtory. 

Then ſhall it appear in tie eyes of Europe that Britons ſtill 

retain that r-ſolute and unanimous affection for the real inte- 

B reſts of their country which can alone ſecure its protection or 

I W its happiness. 

TDor the alleviation of calunities of another deſcription, let 

nus alfo labour to aboliſh luxury: and every man may do 

much towards this reformation. Let us in our own houſes, at 
our own tables, by our exhortations to our friends, by our ad- 
monitions to our enemies, perſuade mankind to diſcard thoſe 
tinſel ornaments and ridiculous ſuperfluities which enfeeble - 
dodur minds, and. entail voluptuous diſeaſes on the aMdent, | 
wu while diſeaſes, of a ſtill more calamitous deſcription, over- | _ 
__ _ whelm the oppreſſed orders of ſociety from the ſcarcity reſulting 
ftrom this extravagance. Thus let us adminiſter to the — 


ſelves have a right to, at leaſt, an equal participation of all 
dhe neceſſaries of life, which are the product of their labour. 
VLlet us ſeek alſo to reſtore the freedom of commerce. 
* Let us conſider that while the ports of nations are open, 
4 N ſcarcity can never exiſt to any alarming degree. Every | 
N Country, if not prevented by political impediments, will. 

*** ſurplus productions to the beſt market. The | 

| beſt market is always the country which is moſt in 
want; and, therefore, thoſe who have moſt of any particular © 
| = commodity will carry it to that port where its ſcarcity is moſt _ 
ꝝA᷑0torious: and thus the effects of that ſcarcity will hardly be 
perceptible to the community at large. Let us conſider what 


pf thoſe who, having the ſame powers of enjoyment with our- 5 5 


the real utility of commerce is not that it may ſwell, as at pre- - 


ſent, the opulence of a few individuals; and give che luxuries of 
23 - a globe to the great man's table, and thus inflate his — 
1 with tlie imagination, that he is a being of ſuperior ſpecies to 
tt iDoſe by whoſe toi] his appetites are pampered. No: the real 

5 advantage of commerce is, that the ſurplus reſources of one 
nation, exchanged for the ſurplus reſources of another, % 5 
prevent exceſſive want and [carcity- from being felt by * 

. individual portion of the univerſe. —- 
| Let us conſider then for one moment what are the real 


3 nd we cannot be long before we find redreſs. 
I be greater part of our calamities reſuit from a ridiculous, _ 
an unjuſt, and therefore, an unneceſſary war; and that flate 
vol corruption into which the democratic branch of our con- 
1 Ritution has ſo o unfortunately allen. Ki is from wol chat the 


| cauſes of the political and natural calamities of the countryz. Ro 


— — 
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8 politieal ifireſſes of the great body of the people arid. PO: 
let it be remembered that even he phyſical calamities, thoſe _ 
which originated in the ſeverities of the ſeaſon, may alſo be 


removed by the ſame ſpecies of rearels which * remove 
_ the other calamities. 


In the firſt place then let us ; conſider bow. we can put 5 
na period to the preſent diſaſtrous war. Let us ſee how we 
can conciliate the affections of the irritated republic of _ 
France, and how we can convert, again, into our deareſt 
friends, thoſe people whom our unjuſt interference with _ 
their internal concerns has compelled to be our bittereſt 
__ foes; or, to ſpeak more correctly, the bittereſt foes of our 
miniſterial directors. Let us remember that, however a fer 
dàieſperate individuals may have ſtained with crimes the revo; 
lution of that country, and however we may deplore the ex= _ 
ceeſſes into which the aſpiring diſpoſition of ſome individuals 
may have plunged a mighty nation: yet, on the other hand, 
wee ſee, in the virtues they have exhibited, a character ſo t 
1 glorious, that nothing but the delufive cant of political e 
corruption could have induced us, for a moment, to brand _ 
-__ _ them with thoſe epithets, ſo liberally, and fo impoliticly, 5 
= owed. Let us apply ourſelves afſiduouſly tocompoſe the UNE. 
1 rences and reſtore the peace and cordial intercourſe of Euro * „ 
Aud let us recollect that if this intercourſe, this peace and a fec- 1 
tion can be reſtored, whatever calamities the elements may 
| | chance to infli& upon an individual country will be preſently 
temoved, even by that intereſted, but yet in its effects philan= 
r̃hhropic ſpirit which induces SA e ſo univerſally to barter _ 
thoſe commodities. they can pare * with other nations that EE 


| - Rand i in need of them. 


Citizens, let us alſo, ſeeking for a more | immediate rode; e 
. 4 what our natural reſources are. Let us conſider 
deehat this is a country watered by innumerable ſtreams, not 
only imparting freſh verdure to the fields they flow through; _ 
bdaut teeming alſo with a kind of food which, but from the unjuſt „„ 
. monopoly with which it is incumbered, might typ Ply the ne- h 
, Cceſfities of all our induſtrious poor. „ 
Poor proof of this we need only appeal to facts. "Ons . 
Re of thoſe fiſh which is certainly among the moſt luxurious . 
ww the finny tribe, the ſalmon, was ſo abundant in this 
country, before the ſtreams were made the property f 
individuals, that it was neceſſary in many parts of the coun= 
try to inſert a clauſe in the indentures of poor boys from 
_ the pariſh, to prevent their being fed upon this delicious 
3 — more than three times in a weck. 2. refer you "ind A 
: | . | "8 29 TE 
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indentures uſed in the city of Wincheſter, particularly, 2 


Vvhere the clauſe is ſtill retained, though it is difficult now, in 
that town, to get a morſel of that hih, without paying two 
and ſixpence or three ſhillings per pound „ | 


Circumſtances alſo of equal impolicy and injuſtice have : 


RE. produced an artificial ſcarcity of ſalt water fiſh: and a red 
Fo herring, which ſome years ago might be bought for a half- . 
penn), is not now to be had for iel than three halfpence or 

two-pence. What then is the cauſe of this? Are the fiſhes  _ 
___ alfo infected with the rage of emigration 2— Will you tell 
me, that they alſo have drank the — 
bdiniſm, and became diſcontented with that glorious conſtitution, 
Ander which for ſo many centuries they have fo happily been 
eaten; and that, therefore, the herrings have fled from the 
cCoaſts of Scotland, and the ſalmon deſerted our rivers, and, 
together with the * factious inhabitants of our fireans > 
and ſhores, have fled with atheiſtical abhorrence of all regular 
2iovernment, to the coaſts and rivers of French anarchy, or 
mdethe diſtant and happy ſhores of America, that they might enjoy _ 9 
tte pleaſure of being eaten without alloy, from the confidera= | 
tion of being put in the mouths of what they rebelliouſly Co 
cC.onſider as bondmen and ſlaves? No, Citizens, it is the in. 
feernal ſpirit of monopoly, that cruel and waſteful demon, that 
haas rendered poverty, want, and diſtreſs, the portion of the 5 
maſs of the people of this country, which has - gan = 
: the midſt of abundance, this cruel, artificial ſcarcity. „„ 
IIds it not enough that men ſhould have a property in that = . 
5 | which has been procured by the labours of their anceſtors? 
Is it not enough that the ſoil, which from time immemoria , 
has been worked by a herd of men who were to receive a 
= ſcanty portion only of its produce, ſhould be the r 
ga few wealthy and privileged individuals? Is it not enough, 
tdthat the birds of the air ſhould be monopolized by theſe men? _ 
— Muſt the wild inhabitants of the very waves—muſt all tze 
common bounties of nature, be alſo conſidered as articles of _ 
monopolizing accumulation? Shall one or two men graſp to 

© themſelves the whole produtt of our rivers, and then make 

ad ng agreement with a fiſh 1 
| cannot be ſold at an extravagant price, rather than ſuffer the _ 

ſwiniſh multitude to feaſt upon luxuries with which tage 

tables of the great ought to be excluſively furniſhed—and — 
8 thus W an . N into the n 0. ruinouns 


onous doctrines of Jaco- 


monger to waſte and deſtroy whatever 
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to the population, ſo deteſlable i in its principles fo alarming I, 
mm its effects. 8 
C.itizens, the 1 of our waves, if I may uſe the meta- 
© pbor, if once relieved from this intolerable exerciſe, might al- _ 
ways be reaped in abundance; and when plenty ſmiled not in 
 ._ eurvalleys, it would ſtill ſparkle in our ſtreams, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of our ſhores, whoſe finny produce might compen- 
£4 Tate, 1 in ſome degree for the accidental ſcarcity or „ 
Is be ſurplus production, alſo, of thoſe ſtreams and ſhores | OY 
3 might produce, by the exchange of a liberal commerce, abun-ꝛ 
dance of the neceſſary ſupplies of which the country might 
land in need. Look to the coaſts of Scotland, look to the 
Ulttle iſlands, the Hebrides and the Orkneys. Behold how 
populous the ſurrounding waves l. See the whole ocean one 
| animated mals, as it were; one thronged aſſociation of idle | 
bdeings who offer themſelves as the food of man. 5 5 
Conſider, that inthe neighbourhood of one iſland. even upon 
| a vefy moderate calculation, more than one hundred thoufadd 
millions of the fineſt herrings are devoured anvually, by one 
ſpecies of wild fowl only, the ſolan gooſe, that frequents the 
 ____ rocky ſhores. Conſider alſo, that the bays of that country are 
5 frequented by ſuch huge quantities of them, that the whales 
( hich might be caught there, alſo, inſtead cf ſending io 
Greenland for them) may be ſeen eating their way through {f' 
the innumerable ſhoals that throng every part of the ſhores 2! 
Why is it then that they do not come to our markets in ſuch 
. quantities as to render ſuperfluity, not want, the lot of man: 
Why is it that the ſuperfluous produce of this fiſhery is not 
8 ee by the inhabitants of theſe coaſts and iſlands, in ſuch 2 
| quantities as to produce in return an abundant ſupply of —_—- 
nnceceſſaries and comforts of which thoſe barren fragments of _ 
our iſle ſtand ſo much in need? Why is this fiſhery neglect- 
ce, and reſigned to the more politic and induſtrious Dutch, 
bo almoſt engroſs the ence) 
and thus ſell to us, at an increaſed price, the produce of ou. 
dyn coaſts and bays? Why ſtamp this ſhameful indignity 
on the Britiſh character? for it is, in reality, a much more 
| ſhameful indignity than any of the offenſive decrees of the _ 
| French Convention, againſt which ariſtocrats and alarmiſts „ 
. have ſo querulouſly declaimed!  _ Fo 
5 you, Citizen The flagrant impolicy of govern- 7 
ment is the ſole cauſe of this ſcarcity and this inſult. It is 
| this that has brought the country into a ſituation like Tn 
_ of Tantalus, ware the Waves riſe to our bo 4 and ** we can- 1 8 8 
25550 | 18 85 | — ern 
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a Sinks and the food hangs down in our very 8 and 
yet we cannot eat. TN this — are we 7 — by = 
| who (conſtantly engaged in the intrigues of party—in the 
8 8 of — the management, as it is called, _ 
majorities in the Houſe of Commons—in adjuſting the inte. 
rxeeſts of proprietors of rotten boroughs—in diſpoſing, I ad +» 
Uxke to have ſaid like cattle, of thoſe people whom they ought 
© to preſerve) are too buſy to attend to the inſignificant confi= : 
_ Eerationol providing for the comfortable ſuſtenance of millions. &  ® 
hut it is not only by their neglects that we ſuffer; we hre 
are equally injured by their impolitic 1 their = 
= _ciſes, their partialities, their = on falt, and their reftric= = 
 * tions of the free ſpirit of trade and barter. I ſhall read from | 
Buchanan General View of the Britiſh Fiſhery, what he ſays 
8 upon this ſubject, as it is * ly intereſting. «© What added 
« preatly to the hurt of the fiſhing trade in u Scotland i in theſe. 
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s. latter times, s to have ariſen from the regulations and 
. 1 reſpecting foreign and home-· made ſalt. 
FT heſe are particularly "bo | to the iſles, without ſtore- 
A houſes to ſupply them with ſalt in their neighbourhood ; 
Land the poor inhabitants, or fiſhers, are incapable of pro- 525 
K curing it, from its extravagant price when fold by br. — 
X chants, and its immenſe diſtance to purchaſe that article at 
5 8 2 where it may be had at a moderate price. 55 
This circumſtance deſerves ſerious conſider ation. 
All herrings cured for home ſale are ſubject to a * 4 
5 © one ſhilling per barrel, if uſed in Scotland, and only three- 
e pence or fourpence if uſed in England; which heavy duty 
- 1 « muſt greatly retard the fiſheries, and is too glaring an im- 
2 poſition to paſs long without amendment. . 
ä— . . fees in Scotland are become a ui. „ 
4 « ſance to the adventurers, ſo heavy as to abſorb the — 
e part of the bounty, eſpecially on {mall veſſels, ; - 
& This alſo calls aloud for redreſs. V 
Aman of reſpedtability. named Macbride, a 1 now inn _— 
London, declares that he ſaw cighteen barrels of freſh =. -<:- 
X rings g iven for one barrel of ſalt, to the maſter of a ſmack; 
I 12 barrels for one ſhilling ſterling:— The owners - EE 
Q judging this trifle better than © low them to rot without 
. ſalt, as has been the caſe before. 5 
An intelligent miniſter on Skye told the author, that he 
po; « had ſeen heaps upon heaps rotting on the ſhore ; and, until 
. 3 e e ee . = e Se by on the 
1 5 or 1 he rotten enſive uvia 
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© it not better then | to turn our attention to the hcl of 5 
Fo theſe evils, than to be engaged in ridiculous cruſades to reſtore 


a fallen deſpotiſm, and reinſtate a ſuperſtitious prieſthood, in a 


country where they have been torn from their pedeſtals, and 
8 trampled down, by the enlightened energy of the people. 
L! 2." will be aſked, what ſhould be the firſt ſtep to- 
= wards the general reform that ſeems fo requiſite? The firſt 
F RP es fer. 8 I ſhall be expected to fay, is the reſtoration of 
| | But, alas! that cannot be reſtored till other ſteps: 
: Sire? been taken. 80 long as thoſe men now at the helm 
remain in power, no more, I fear, muſt the olive-branch 
ol peace wave over this devoted country: never more, Learns. 
mamuſt that tranquillity and happineſs be reftored to E 8 8 
. for which we have ſo long and ſo ardently wiſhed. 3 
© The firſt ſtep, I believe, towards the redreſs of our national e 
Ip calamities, muſt be taken by the people by manly and ſpi- 
 _ _ Tited, but peaceable remonſtrances—by the unanimous voice 
2 ol the friends of liberty throughout the country: and I believe 
n at deſcription 1 include, at this. time, by far the greateſt 
part of the nation. The unaniTous voice of the friends =, 
-.--— Iberty mut be uplifted againſt the abuſes and corruptions 
which have crept into the adminiſtration of the country. With 
Dy theſe boldly, but peaceably, we muſt endeavour to hurl _ | "EE 
maen from the ſeat of ill-gotten power, who, Jehu like, are 
5 driving us to deſtruction. We muſt ſeek for the redreſs of our 
grievances, by depriving of the power of future injury thoſe 
maen to whom our preſent injuries are to be attributed. 
Fes, Citizens, I believe it is neceſſary to ſhew our indig= _ 
DX nation, our deteſtation, our abhorrence of the mad, the frantic 
„ deſiruttive meaſures which the preent adminiſtration _ -- 
FA Purſuing. 1 
i Jet me he 8 — When I ſay, v we ought to "Dy NE 
our indignation, I mean not violence Il mean that we ought 
to ſhew that benevolent feeling which diſdains to ſee the _ 
maiſeries of our fellow creatures, without attempting to obtain 
reſdreſs. I do not mean that by frantic impetuofity you ſhould _ 
. plwGwUnge the devoted country into deſolation. I hope I have _ : 
A heart that really ſhudders at the idea of civil A 
much as the ariſtocratic hypocrites and coward!y alarmiſts „ 
of the day pretend; and which would never conſent to 
"uplift the arm of violence but in abſolute ſelt-defence _ 
T —when it is palpably neceſſary to the preſervation of that 
life, or that liberty, which every individual undoubtedly 
CES... 2 nige, and — it is ** Gutyy & to Es. et . 
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cauſe, without vindicating that, he can never have che power ö 


of diſcharging my other duty to himſelf, or his fellow | 
| beings. > 
By / manly exertions then,—and by mandy I mean \ benevalent 


To il peaceable; for fury and devaſtation, though ſometimes thoſe 
fiends have inhabited the forms of men, — fury and Salden 
sare not the paſſions of human beings. Humanity is loſt, when 
woe appeal to deſolating violence. By manly and ſpirited re- 
munſtrances then, I would hove you ſeek redreſs! And your 
N „ Courage, and your fortitude I would have you diſplay—by Re 
ſhewing what you are ready to ſuffer in the cauſe of reaſon 
and of man not what you are ready to inflict on the deluded 
and therefore ſelfiſh, antagoniſt of this cauſe. This is the fort  _ 
of energy I wiſh the human charaRer to diſplay; this is tze 
#4 ſort ef argument J wiſh to enforce—the energy cf mind, „ 
x the energies of the dagger—the logic of aſſaſſination” _ ; 


But think not, Citizens, it you ſhould accomplith the fall 


: 5 of a particular faction, that your work is done. 


You may, if you pleaſe, like the fox in the fable, . : 


2 away the inſatiable ſwarm of gnats that are now moleſting _ 
you; but, when they are driven away, another ſwarm, ſtill 
EE more hungry, may come hs apa you, and the da, ly fem „„ 

En fill go on. 5 

— muſt ſhow that it is principles, n not men, you 888 80 . 
„ for; ; that you are indifferent to the name of a Pitt or a Fox; 
tthat you ſcorn alike all party diſtinctions, and all party pre- 
|  Judices; that you venerate nothing but the virtuous principle 
oß liberty, and are attached to no man any farther than as he 
may be the organ of this principle the inſtrument by waich x 
5 its energies may operate for the public good. F 
If therefore a change of men ſhould take place, FEES not EY 
1 that all is done: reſign not yourſelves to ſupineneſs re- 
member you muſt ſhow that your ſpirits are teeming with tne 
love of liberty; that you are ſeeking the reformation of thole _ 
a gbduſes in the Commons Houſe of Parliament—which if you 
nmaad obtained before, you never could have laboured under 
- = _- preſent calamities. And therefore treat with equal in= 
1 dignation every adminiſtration that does not, by active exertions, 1 
ſhew its zealous attachment to theſe principles of liberty.— 
Never loſe fight of this grand political truth, that © there is 5 
5," WP redreſs 1 for a nation, ſituated as we are, but in a fair, 
full, and free — a the . in te Commons — 
5 8 Houſe of . 1 Y 


. — queſt of them, 


Nie following extracts from “ Buchanan's General 
View of the Fiſhery of Great-Britain,” will ſhew 
+ that the foregoing ſtatements have not been exag- 


FROM the vaſt multitude of fowls about St. Kilda, we 
ĩære ſure that the fiſh muſt be very plenty there, Let us fora 
moment (ſays the Rev. Kenneth M<Aulay, miniſter, boo 
4 aCted as miſſionary there) confine our attention to the con- 
ſiumption made by one ſingle ſpecies of the numberleſs fowls 
r d Oe 
The Solan gooſe is almoſt inſatiably voracious : he flies 
 ____ With great force and velocity, toils all day with very little in- 
e — and digeſts his food in a very ſhort time: he diſ- 
aAains to eat any thing worſe than herrings or mackarel, unleſs _ 
it de in a very hungry place, which he takes care to avoidor _ 
aubandon. We take it for granted, that there are an hundred 
 _____ thouſand of that kind round the rocks of St. Kilda; and this 
aalculation is by far too moderate, as no leſs than twenty 
thouſand of them are killed yearly, including the young ones. 
„We ſhall ſuppoſe that the Solan gooſe ſojourns in thoſe _ 
ſeas for about ſeven months in the year, and that each of them 
dleſtroys five herrings in a day; a ſubſiſtence by no means 
A2 adequate to ſo greedy a creature, unleſs it were more than 
half ſupported of other fiſnes. Here we have one hundred 
____ thouſand millions of the fineſt fiſhes in the world dev 
| annually by one 1 * ſpecies of the St. Kilda bidde. 


q 


danger, annually. 


VTrche moſt critical time for harpooning them is, when they 
dere ſeen devouring the herrings by great mouthfuls, and each 
gap they make is conſtantly filled with freſh ſupplies, wiſhing 

do fly beyond danger, but cannot for the thick bank before 
 . them, as they ſtand pent up in lochs by the heavy ſtorm. And 

the ſtrongeſt whale dares not pierce ch 5 
could not move his fins for the immenſe throng, much leſs riſe 
dia the ſurface to breathe; therefore the monſter is ſeen behind 
4 | the herring, like a horſe eating at the face of a hay-rick? “TT 


rough them, ſeeing he 


On the weſt fide of the Long Iſle the very whales might 

de harpconed with eaſe and ſafety, inſtead of going to Green= 
land (or, as the author might have added, to the South Seas!) 
t much heavier expences, and greater 
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8 Of bigot Ignorance, and eevide Fear, 
: Her awful brow, lo, Freedom rear !— 


„ Ee And Hope, a long-loſt gueſt, to Ethiop's J race e deſcends! 


1 The flaſhing fires her eyes indignant ſhed 
1 . the — tyranis of the carth with dread 1 


ns And ſhall not, chief, the patriot theme infpire | 
. Toe raptures of. the Britiſh lyre? N 


5 | Indignan of Oppreſſion's countleſs we 


85 = . 0 of old i in Britain" 's a 
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| The choving C Ode, ee by the firſt of thoſe ln . 
did events that have diſtinguiſhed the French Re- 
volution, was the earlieſt political 5 
LeQturer. As a public ſpeaker, he had intereſted himſelf 
in the party queſtions of the day, and diſplayed his zeal in 
the diſcuſſions upon the Slave rade—(diſcuſfions which a 
1 bappihj prepared the minds of Britons for the reception ß 
— truths, which the inveſtigation, provoked by 
ee.uents upon the Continent, brought to light) ;—but his 
IE never before been enliſted under the banners of .- 
Political Liberty. The poem was inſerted in one of the 
periodical publications of the day, but has never made its 
„ appearance i in Hy collection of t 3 $ WO 


produftion of the 


fe, . D * 8 
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"Nor ow . dy thy ala hows 
Awaken'd from the to dream 


See her hand, with generous ra ze, 
From ſable limbs the ſhackles rends; 
Afric's wrongs her cares aſſuage, 


Then, as indignant rowed ſhe turns, 
And ſnaps the Gallic yoke in twain, 

wv hile her patriot boſom burns 
With generous rage, and juſt diſdain), | 


Shall then no Muſe, with generous x aim, 5 „ 
Wide diffuſe the ſacred flame? 


Yes, Britons, yes—this artleſs 1 . 
While bright the inſpiring ardour glows, . 
The ſhell of Freedom ſhall command. 


* es, Britons,—Freedom's magic ſhell, 


. Cross but one narrow 3 of raging waves, 


Ent | Where bold Reſiſtance proud Oppfeſſion vs = 


— ; Perhaps, 3 he child 5 cares Had ourſt, 
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| This hand, with trembling touch, mall ſwell, 

W aſk a laurel for my toi 4 
h Bleſt, ſhould my wild notes thro? one boſom volt 
; The de EAN ardours of the free-born „„ 


Fron Ty ranny 's infatiate N | mw 
What woes, what coward crimes prev il! Bo 
Hom generous Courage dics away, 


1 Nn ee ſobs i in 1 9 iel 3 : | 


Set but thy foot on Gallia's bleeding ſhore, 
Who ſinks, deſpairtag, to revive no N 1 


TE There ſee {and feeing—ſmile with generous pride) | 
Where, on the ruins of her noble rage 

. Freedom, enthron'd by Patriot Valour's fide, N 

. Sceles a brave e people 5 ſorrows to NO” OE 


5 9 all not ther? the agitated eye Pn 
Does ſhuddering Nature no wild terrors | fo 4, 
5 When, with RefleQion's retroſpective figh, 8 
Thou vie wo ſt what once was call'd the dread Baſtille? ? 


- 


- There ſullen Tyrhaby, 5 in "OUR cell; PO 
With ſpleen-born Cruelty, and . n 
5 Hid from all human pity, loved to dwell, . . 
55 Io coin new torments, and new woes Provide. | = ES 


1 W 1 Le 1 * dank cave, . 

. Breath'd rank infection round the victim” s head. 
— Perhaps, becauſe his virtue, 1 brave. 8 

| Awak'd the guilty tyrant” $ e 3 


= Perhaps, becauſe his manly tongue was warm 
Io plead the cauſe of Innocence oppreſlt ; 
= Or ſrom the rage of Power, with hlial um, 3 


He dar'd defend a Sire” IJ devoted breaſt : 


W fond partner of his nuptial —ﬀ_ 5 
15 Had wak'd ſome pamper'd menial's ſordid 3 | 
And be . the . bribe of ſhame. 55 


"Nay E 
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Nav; not theſe vile texts 1 it require o 
Io urge the wrong, the cruel malice ſcreen; 
| Enough if caprice, or ſuſpicion ſire 
The Soong: monarch, or his Erumpet queen! 


1 bink the vile tools of arbitrary ſway, Ts 


With all their tyrant's nox10us- power array'd, 1 


Seiꝛing the wretched victim ye ſurvey— . 4 1 
0 n uhconlci e with fear diſmay'd, E 


Hark! ! Jols not fancy hear the. ſhrieking wife} 


The frantic parent, and the clinging child? LD, 4 


= Each boſom torn with Paſſions 3 . 


Muſt ghiltleſs forrow' feel a a pang ſo wild? | Os. 


. | 4 pa K—The priſon opes its gloomy eons 5 


Deep deep the ru fflans plunge their victim 8 35 


8 Heaven s common light—heaven's. breath is now no aibre:; ; be 


ONE and Garkyets * his ſenſes "wig 1 
. Ar | ER : 082". oe, 
Chill Horror creeps. thro! * vein, r 


And Frenzy racks the giddy brain, 71 > home's RD 


e While (ere it cloſe, to ope, perhaps IN no moe) | 


Sullen creeks the iron door. 


See the loath'd abhorrent cave 2 55 4222052 pls + 55 


> © 


| Helpleſs Vi irtue's Nving grave! e Ds 


. T here fits Diſeaſe, "mid flth-born vapours _ z 
| Diſeaſe that knows no cheering ſmile; hes | 


While, trickling down the murky walls, 


The aguiſh hend Infection crawls, 5 5 5 n a; 41 2 


4. Den of de n of Woe! — 
Emblem of the realms below! _ 2 74 * 


0 F Why ope to me thy death- denouncing j Jaws KS N 


"M0 Why frown'st thou thus on Miſery's guiltleſs fon? ?. 


— 60 1 never broke my Country's ſacred laws !— 
„5 5 am no murderer!—Rufflans! 1 am none.“ 


5 | Bu, ak! 1 a credkdng "Eh 3 cloſe; : TD 55 =; EO 


Light, and the ſoul's beſt light, ſoft cy is ned. 


= Year after year he broods o'er lingering woes: 


To all but Horror and Reflection dead. 


: Yet walls nor b nor 2 3 cave, . TAE 
Shut a loved conſort from his aching ſight; 


Has Her pictured ſorrows find him in his grave, AER 
- 0 he "my ys ang 1 18 the reſtleſs night, J nd nl 
0 8885 There 1 


+ Aids the baſe pes po a tyrant King, 
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p Thins: 1 too, his babes in wakeful vikoo „ 
| Pale images of Want and friendleſs Woe! 
b Ts pierce his ſoul with unavailing cries, 


ud bid afreſh the flogds of Anguiſh' flow. = 
5 « Ab! fave them—ſave !” he cries in wild A 


My wife—my babes — Ah! how could they offend? 


I 2. Me de, of! & racks—your wildeſt tortures tear! 
" But, oh! to them your pitying ſuccour * | 


8 : | 2 'Tis phantom all —Ah! reſtleſs nein! 
© Creations of the frantic brain, 
__ 4 Oblivion come—and o'er my ackiag had 
Thy opiate · dripping pinions ſpread _ 


While thus, 


d Fancy' s LY 


RE the pale viftim of each noxious cell 


= Hear, in each ſullen breeze, the deathful "I. 8 
Strange ſounds of new. born ardouf burſt around, 
1 — 13 ruſh headlong to the — 2 


the lumber of a thouſand years, 


„ to Freedom, and, vindictive, rears NO 


2 Her giant arm ; and while her conquering cries 


De der brave ſons, and bid new proſpeRs „ „ 


The cheering ſounds that change the captive's doom 
V 


= 0 Heav'ns!” he exclaims, « what ſounds are theſe 1 nnr 
. 1 4 Agein! 1. The enthering ſhout comes near? 


85 ' Liberty — the rapt” rous cry!” 7 


„„ Tis col he dungeons bar are broke, 
. And cheerful li og Þ pervades the horrid 
„ Awakening Gaul ſhakes off the yoke, 


1 « Sole PENN bother of 2 3 hea.” ” - e 


5 5 « * * from ata Leh her ak bonours bloom. * 1 = 2 


Ne u. 
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SECOND E DITION. 


Dſeuſſo fon —From the Leflute- on | the 2 « Mon ar 4 
he PoLiTICAL Laren raue bis 1. Liszarv F „ 


n 1 


.. d 


LY W * ad 2 ed 3 2 Joor „ 
5 open, to peaceful inveſtigation, men of "talents and rl! 
Fla to take the lead in W e — 
e which nature iſeems'to have intended them. „ 
Aan he pepple, though bold, are pur rc nor even = - _ 
perſecution inflames their paſſions, are they eaſily provoked g 3-2 
dio actual imtemperance! Pa when words are conſtrued ins 
Treaſon, and men can no longer unboſom themſelves to hr 
friends at a tavern, or aſſociate together for the diffukon of 23 
pPuoolitical information, but at the peril of their lives, the be:. 
5 , E moderate - i 
3 2 is Rs it is alu, in — i —— __ = 
NY was 2 ellors of theſe overbearing meaſures are apt to-cog= 2 
gratülate themſclves on their ſuppoſed ſucceſs. But che cam 
s more dreadful than the hurricane they pretended to appr. 

dend. In the ferment of half-ſmathered 33 0 ings + 

bf a more gloomy complexion are generated, and 2 rs 
* very di — 


While this continues, all 1s 


. of mankind retire from the ſeene 


are called into action. Peck 


Mien who have neither genius nor thine PAL, -_ 
„ thoſe who: had both; and, with no other fimulus — 4. 
8 and no other talent than hypocrily and — embark it 4 
. 5 ** and * haracte of the T5 cM 
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Cies was s yet ancruſhed by the deteſtable ſyſtem e of darkening 555 
opinions, never could have entered the imagination. 
Wuhoever will conſult the page of hiſtory, will find, that, 
in every country om the earth where liberty has been alter- 
- mately indulged and trampled, this has been but too uniformly 95 
_ the progreſs of the human minc 5 
Loet us aſk then this ſerious load it poſſible for any Re nt 


perſon to be a more dangerous enemy to the peace and 


IE 5 Examination 5 Mr. Pite's 's fatement ON the | fourifh- 8 
ing ſlate of our Commerce. —From the Fre 5 


on che Bünder. . 


= 6 | _ CITIZENS, 165 is now ve —_ BS EY * among 
wy 2 1 revenue, "dy —— their wars and ambitious 1 
projects may be carried on. It is obvious, that the lives of 
_ -individuals 2 anly i in a ſecondary point of view. 
a 2 VE. Y They only calculate how long they can get money enough to 
2 e men to be ſlaughtered at their command; and conſi: 
1 der but little the groans, the anguiſh, the miſeries, of thoſe 
poor wretches who are devoted to deſtruction, and whoſe fa= 
milies are left behind them to ſtill worſe deſtruction. - This 
8 the caſe, it is of ſome importance to ſtate the ſituatioan 
in which they ſtand, even with reſpect to their own ſyſtem; 
and to warn them how rapidly they are exhauſting thoſe - 
ſources which are to them of ſuch incalculable importance. — 
I0 philoſophers of their kidney, indeed, this is the only 
ſpecies of argument that can be rationally addreſſed. — -:: 
ſonings built upon thoſe calamities which the ignorant multi: 
twtude conſider as of the moſt melancholy i importance, their 5 
ſyſtem affords them a ready anſwer: It is true,” they may Þ}_ 
ua, ©the population of the country is conſiderably thinned Þjf 
e true that the ſword has waſted man —that peſtilence and- EE $2 

ET RET | have periſhed through the hardſhips and calamities to which 


elves politicians, the firſt ob} 


more that ick ; 


© Jonal ſafety of the ſovereign, than he who adviſes the re- MES £ 
OS? rw? of OE the * of 8 affocia- N 
„FCC 


J * yearly fly 3 theſe ſhores. to America, to —_ 240 
| "- Px portion of the inconveniences of the preſent ruinous 
den un 2 we can oy Bea Rill * we can —_—_ 

N | | 883 ; 8 "i 


N money into we public Tha; by which. we can kire men Fa. 
to cut throats at our bidding; and, fo long as we are ſerved, 

iĩt is matter of very little conſequence in what country the in- | 
dividuals were born, who are murdered for our 'paſtime and 
aggrandiſement.“ It is of ſome importance, therefore, to 


8 enquire how long thoſe pecuniary reſources, ſo much dearer 


WE than the lives of human beings, may laſt : to review the ſtatee * 


„ of the public revenue; and remind them, that, however af-" 


fluent, however powerful, however magnificent in reſources 85 


a country may be however willing the inhabitants of that ; | _ 
© country to- ſpend their laſt guinea and their laſt ſhilling, —_ 
___ #ftill the laſt guinea and the laſt ſhilling is all that they can 


1 have, and, when they have ſpent the whole, 8 can have | Se 2 ; 


no poſlible means of obtaining more. 4 
It will be ef importance, then, to ſhew the very rapid Sen- OE 
mulation of that public debt under which we groan. '- 2 0 fl 
under which we groan; for it is my intention to = in we 3 


3 courſe of this lecture, that Revenue is ſupported 


pon 


| | pt thoſe who are doomed, in conſequence of the ruin oma 25 9 5 
wee purſue, to labour without end, and procure 7 no oo ort to 
3 themſelves and families by that labour. 


Citizens, I ſhalt not now expatiate upon the 8 U 
of war in general; I ſhall not attempt to paint to you all 


= 10 ; _ thoſe horrors which belong to a ſyſtem of this kind: mae? - | 5 1 5 
-_  ſhallI attemptto bring before you, on the preſent occaſion, al! 
he peculiar aggravations with which the preſent war is at: 


. tended; the infamy; the falſe and ſhuffling pretences with 
which it has been accompanied; the precipitancy and pride 


| with which it was ruſhed into; the vain boaſting with Whick 
it has long been bolſtered up; and the failure of every projet 
dy which thoſe boaſts ought to have been ſupported, Neither  _ *? 
1 {hall I dwell, in particular, upon the depravity and wickedneſs * 
j of one country interfering with the internal concerns of ano . 
'} ther, and endeayouring to prevent any ſet of people from 
} forming for themſelves ſuch a conflitution as they themſelves 
4 think fit. Neither hall I, at preſent, call your attention o 


3 5 5 we inconſiſtency of chefs ate ſupport this meaſare,” „ 4 
I might, it is true, if I were ſo inclined, by animadverting Si | 


EV; on the conſtitution of Corſica, and the manner in which that — 


_ conſtitution is faid to have been formed, and comparing it = oY 
with the doctrines and principles held up by thoſe who have 


DES . occaſioned that conſtitution to be adopted, ſhew how them 1 


1 : Fo 1 8 — the very A * have hid Ins 


8 - p 


| 4 wy 
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and arm, i in the moſt open way, eyery aoctrine which och 8 


wo have maintained the cauſe of liberty have endeavoured 
2 uphold z- that they have ratified the univerſal right of the 
great body of the people to form their own government, to 
___  enfranchife themſelves from one, and ſet up another; and 
cdzhat they have laid down that right as reſting upon the ſyſtem m 
70, univerſal ſuffrage * that 1s, the right every individual bass 
of forming a repreſentative government in which he himſelk 


5 Has, collaterally, a voice equal with that of ay other Eee: A 4 


3 8 dus in the country). 35. 
_- The rayages and depopulation protuced by this war, as 1 BE 
_— have already vobſerved,-are not the main object of this lecture: 


OT. my. preſent intention is, to conſider the waſte of Public Re- 


8 venue; the rapid mauner in which, by exertion after exer- 


1 tion, fooliſhly. directed, and ſtill more fooliſhly conducted, 8 


we are exhaulting the power of the country, and drawing 


_ - _ towards that ſituation in which the expences and the OI OS 

_— tion of the ſyſtem can no longer be ſupported. „5 

It is very true, that the Honourable 1 of the - WW. 
. Exchequer upholds a doctrine in the Houſe of Commons, 


. : 5 totally incc ſtent with that ſort of concluſion which it is my — 4 


purpoſe to draw. But you are to remember what have 1 5 4 


* 5 Pe. the doctrines, and what have been the ſentiments of that | 5 
being, during the laſt two or three years in particular. ou 
4 _  __are alſo to call to your recollection what ſort of proof they _ 


bduave endured, when put to the teſt of experiment; and if 
you find that in every. individual inſtance, when he has tried 


BS the experiment, the reſult has been diametrically oppoſite I - . ; 4 0 - 
3 the theory he has laid down, I ſhall then have a right to con- 


EE. e, that you have no great reaſon to place any confidence 


_ in his profeiſions and plaultble ſtories ; however able he may - 


de to dreſs them up in the ſemblance of er nowever N ak 
IX prompt to ſupport them with bold aſſertions. „ 
. If he ſet out with telling you that the Engliſh army SM - - - 


5 march to the gates of Paris, and is now almoſt in a paroxyſim x 1 


ER uh of deſpair left the French army ſhould be at the gates of Lon- 


. don: If he promiſed you, at the very outſet of the war, that — 


e in ak ptobability that war would be terminated in the firſt ff 
campaign, and if we are now at the beginning of the third, 


= and he is telling you {truly} that five times tie reſources are ; 
| -  neceflary now that were requiſite when he firſt. commenced; 


Ik at the outlet of the war he alio promiſed you the wealth, dle 5 
25. ve OT" the nate ey of the whole en. of 2” 


ſources of the country are ſtill equal to t 
ä that the putſe of the . like the ow! s cruiſe 
S ſacred writ, is itexhauſtible; and that the more you drain 
3 from it, the more will be found at the bottom. He tells 
tit is true, that the commerce of the country is in a very 
| : riſhing ſituation. But if this be true, how come the mamy- 
fctures of the country, upon which that commerce — 
do be in a ſituation ſo deplorable? How is it that, notwith- 
ſtſtanding all the depopulation which has taken place den. . i 
3 fla; notwithſtanding all the depo 
Pla 
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ſetlementsy wt if it ſhould. appear to you that the reſult of | 


| the experiment has been, that Sir Charles Grey and Admiral 
Jervis, and two or thres other individuals, have procured 
Ceonſiderabie and ample fortunes for themſelves, but that the 


mals of their followers reaped no ether harveſt than the yel- 
lo plague, which, with great difficulty, was prevented from 
being imported into ops country allo; I 
: = 8 _ youy that, in the pr 
io the miniſterial papers) the ſtrong probability is, not only 


nt proſpect of affairs {and I refer o 


that the iſlands we have captured, but our own iſlands alſo, - 
vill be ultimately ſeized upon by that people wiom we threat 


e.ncd to {trip of every thing, but who, if we prefecute this 
mamead cruſade any longer, are likely to ſtrip us of every — - 
_  — even of the independency of our on country: If all this 
be true, there is very little foundation for truſting to the boaſt= — 
that the re- 5 TI 


N ful confidence of this man, when he tells you ” 
roſecution of | 


2 that has taken 
ce by the ſword, Ra fcading the depopulation that 


taken place by diſeaſes, ——. from the intlement 


ſeeaſon, and ** miſerable condition of thoſe who had not 

_ ._  Wherewithal to repel that inclemency—neither comfortable _ 
foo, proper cloathing for their limbs, coals for their grates, 
WR laſs to their windows, to ſhut out the bleak and — 
winds :—How is it, chat, notwithſtanding this depopulation, - 

"2 the moſt fortunate of thoſe dey po who ſtill r 


dan ſcarcely ever procure full work; and, when they do, ge- 
nerally receive but two-thirds of the pay they died to receive? 


eo comes it that ſo many hundreds, and thouſands of fa- 
m.iilies, in Spital-fields, i in ER and other — 4 
FF towns, are totally deprived of all 

F vain for bread; and that you are obli 


Are crying in 
e 110% > rade large Ccontri- 
| butions in every corner of the kin do what G 


protett the lame, the blind, the — the dumb ? No—but | 


| wo aford half» meal (0 — =_ 2 the —— 


f it ſhould appear © | 


Ae” 6 
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2 power and the Apo to work; and who mad if 1 


country had been wiſely governed, have been able to have 


earned a plentiful ſubſiſtence for themſelves and families: to 


| have received much better pay, while, at the fame time, 
ee.uvery individual of the higher claſſes might have received en- 
creaſed, inſtead of diminiſhed,” profits from their labourss 
| That manufactures ſhould decline, apd yet commerce in- 


N creaſe, appears almoſt as reaſonable as, that the whole ſurface 2 | 


Of the earth ſhould be buried under the ocean, and yet every 


Es tpecies of eee be * in 9 ae 21 2 5 | I = 


"qr eels you, that you are not to liſten to ſuch argu- 3 


ments; you are not to liſten to the ſophiſtical declamations ß Þþ} 
men, who perſuade you that you ought to be difcontenteds FF 
2 ud that you are unhappy: © For I tell you,“ > SR. © 
EA that you are happy; an I will prove it. And how will oO 
I M < prove it? By ſhewing the quantity of enjoyment whick 


« you at this time poſſeſs ?—by ſhewing you that you and 


ES your families are well cloathed and fed ?—by ſhewing you, 
X chat you can keep comfortable houſes over your heads, andg 
& chat there is no danger of being türned out like vagabonds oF 
I © becauſe you cannot pay the rent?—No: I cannot give ou 
e < theſe demonſtrations ; but I can give you better: f 1 
 , don ſo many figures upon a piece of paper; and then, i; 
E you will not be convinced by the facred truths. of arithmetic, ES. 
4 n oppoſition to all your feelings and ſenſations, then you 
3 pg factious, jacobinical ſet of wretckhes -a 
4 ſwiniſh herd. 


ou ought to be muzzled with proclama- 


can fet _ 


& tions;—you ought to be proſecuted for  ſedition ;—you „ 


222 to be ä en and uartred,: for I tren . 


Nowy * the proof of the fonciſhing Nate of . a 


„ merce.—4 Lak: I ſays this profound expoſitor of Cockers k 
Aricthmetic, © look at the ſituation of your export wales 

T and you will find that, at this time, it is in as flouriſhing 
4 a ſituation as it was, even in the beſt periods, previous to | 


LED & the war, For in 1792 the commerce, in Britiſh Manufac- | | 


5 5 . 2 tures, amounted to 18, 342, ooo. In 1794, the exports | & 8 
— oy amounted to £16,301,000. The Foreign et —_—.- 3 


e in 1792, amounted to £6, 563,000; and in 1794, it a= 
= mounted to 8,868, d o0. So that the total of the exports, | 


* 5 4 in 1792, was only (24, 905, 00; while, in 1794, the _ 


> ' : ; 4 total of e en was 4⁵ * * then, | 


ens! N 


„ rn ie 5-2 


| according to bis mode of argument, though the demand for 


Britiſh Manufafures (by which alone the people can be fed) | 
has avowedly declined upwards of two millions, the ſtate of 


| commerce in this country is more flouriſhing than it was be- 
fore you entered into the war; and therefore, as men are no; 
thing at all, and money is every thing, you ought to continue 


q 


the war to all eternity, becauſe, though you loſe your popu- © 
lation, you increaſe your wealth _ «£88 


my 1 the ſame manner that the Right Honourable Chancellor of the 2 
Exchequer chuſes to argue, without your permiſſion, there 


Vo abſurdity upon the face of the earth that I will not de- 


| 1 majority o 


Doo monſtrate. I am content, as he is content, to ſelect nothing 2 


but facts from which I draw my arguments, (but permit me 3 Fog | 
to ſelect ſuch facts only as I pleaſe,) and boldly aſſert, that 


theſe are the whole of the facts, and there is no concluſion, 
F However contradictory to common ſenſe, that I could not | 
| prove. Eſpecially if 1 had at my back ſo large and dead a 
your repreſentatives, as they are called, to crx 


out- Hear! Hear! Hear! a very bold aſſertion, which = 1 


k tters their prejudices, and ſupports thetr intereſts. 
Grant me theſe advantages, and I will prove to you that 


5 5 the blackeſt Raven is whiter than the driven ſnow, and that 5 


Piti is an intelligent and upright miniſſie. 
F — But ſuppoſe we inveſtigate a little the deluſions of this 
ſtatement.—I am not prepared to affirm, whether, in this acc. 
count of the exports, are included the articles exported for 


FF the accommodation of the armies of Europe—the armies of 


Britain-—the armies of our good and faithful Allies of Pruſſia, 


and of Auftria=ofthe DISINTZRESTED King of Sardinia— _ 


5 ol the cordial Duke of Tuſcany and all the humane Princes, 


aldnd pjous Prince-Biſhops, of the Genmanic Body - and ulti- 

3 mately, indeed, for thoſe. of France itſelf. If, among thkke 
3 boaſted exports, theſe are to be taken into the calculation, 
(and be it remembered that theſe are molt aſſuredly entered as 


e.kxports, in the books of the Cuſtom-Houſe) we ſhall find a 


very eaſy. way of accounting for a very conſiderable part of 


=. extraordinary exportation; For, certain it is, that the _ I 


1 © quantity of commodities, of a particular deſcription, Which 


An thoſe who had not the gogd fortune (as I had during a part 2 


pf laſt ſummer) to be, in ſome degree, ſpectators of it. But 3 


ie bet remembered, is an exportation that brings no re- 
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turn; and, 9— is * many 1 ade to the 


|  floffes and calamities, not to the refources and profits of the = 
mation ſo much to be deducted, not ſo hes to be added, es 


n the calculation of our capacity to continue the war. 


A heſe things, however, are wrapped up in the veil of 255 
= | Iitical mals. They. are not — for the eye 42 . 
uiniſn multitude. And therefore it is, that the account is 
ſttated in the groſs; and you are left to rout out the particu=  Jjf 
mum, if you can-—if your appetites are keen enough, and | 
Pour Iaouts are competent to the taſk. "The Miniſter knows Þ 
— _ avelbenough-(it is the moſt important part of his trade; and 
if he ball not been an the ſecret, it is impoſſible he ſhould 
dae kept his ſhop open ſo long) He knows when to be per- 
plexingly explanatory, and when impenetrably conciſe—- 
wen to chrom down your food in lumps you cannot digelt, 
and when toffritter it into wafers which you have not time to 
. And itharefore it is, that in the preſent inſtance, 
8 2 when ſpeaking of your exports, he-carejully — particular N 
 _ enumeration. He gives you a lumping pennyworth at once, 
and then ſhines away about your happineſs and his genero 
. to preuent you: from inveſtigating. the materials of which — lj 
$ ns compoſed, - „ 
But, to put this entitely. out of the lt us e. 5 
member another thing, namely, that the advantages of cm 
 _ merce:do not entirely on ↄhe export trade. He ſhould Jj 
not only have told us what was ſent out of the country; butt 
de ought to have given us ſome hint (and I think he would 
baue done ſo if it had ſuited this purpoſe) of what had been 
ſlient into the country in return. But here is the difference - 
If che had ſtated the import commerce, he could have ſtated „5 | 
only the amount of thoſe cargoes which arrived ſafe in port; 
and the endleſs catalogue of captures muſt have been deductet. | 
But in ſtating ehe exports only, he was atdiberty'to calculate 
upon the grofs amount of all ehe cargoes ſhipped by our mer- f 
chants, whether they arrived in ſatety at the place 1 = 
dileſtination, or were conducted, under che ieder ban- 1 
ner, to the . 


ports of Foulon or Breſt. 


be es , they, we have been ſending 3 every ene —— * Fs 
de ind of: former years bas | A) (and 11 have al 8 

* edges. rake could net be the production of the — „„ 
tat was thus — — out during = © 

E 3 mas not been N * 2 Ga! -- 


"pane 
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7 l ** the ſeneeity, POE want, the 8 of 
the country. And why, let me aſk—if the commerce of the -N 

6 Cooney! was ſo flauriſhing—why has there been ſuch a multi-. 

tude of bankruptcies weekly recorded in the Gazettes ? Why, | 

bdiut becauſe neither the ſpecie of the country, which is ſent ſo : 

liberally to continental deſpots, nor the exports, of which fo _ 
Re phos diſplay is made, .are repaid, erat by.thoſe deſpots, 

or by the returns of foreign commerce, fo as 10 ſupport even 


the ordinary circumſtances. of internal. trafic. And hoc 
ſmould they be returned? The former is ſwralleyed up in 
tee inſatiable vortex of German pride and tyranny; and de Þþ 
I profits of the latter, from the ſuperior energy of abe republi aan 
marine, bave found their way to the treaſury of the Con- 5 
Wh: vention. 3 
Let me 1 . Ca FER unleſs thoſe whe boaſt 5 
ol the flouriſhing ſituation of the country can ſtate to us tbe 
1 returns that have been made ſor the commerce that has been 
e.xported, but little triumph will atiach to them in —— 
ol the large exporte, partly occaſioned by the frequent captures 
bol the enemy, which reduce the merchants of this euriſking 
and happy country, though they are to be paid but once, to 
execute their orders twice, in conſequence of which the double 
4 exports are entered upon the books: a circumſtance which, - 
| while it aggravates our calamities, has furniſhed the miniſter 
1 ich che means of boaſting of our proſperity and reſources. 
—_—_— pair a that the vaunts which have been 
3 made by the miniſters of the French Convention, that = 
__ ſhould march to London in apparel procured by Engliſh;mer- 
chants, victualled with proviſions ſupplied. by ha Engliſh 
geovernment, and armed with the cannons, bayonets, and 
1 Wale which the Engliſn themſelves. had forged, Was, not. 
Hall reſpetts, an empty boaſt. 


I ſhall. not qwell upon the „ ſtores which have - 
os been captured in the ſtruggle upon the continent, But let us 
remember, that frequent ſtatements have been made to the 

public, the authenticity of which may be eſtabliſhed by ſearch. = 

4 ing the books at Lloyd's, that twice the number. of veſſels 
captured from the French by the Engliſh, haye bow cans. 

* on » . ns the Engliſh by the French. 
Such is the excellent manner in which our commerce is 
protected —ſuch are the glorious fruits which the monied i in- 
tereſt reaps for its blind attachment to the preſent miniſter ! 
Nap, I ſtate the difference too coldly. The lob is not to 
3 be eſtimated * ws 2 Gere Tue ven. we 
VL. E = baue 
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py thas loſt in \ predatory warfare, have been moſt capital 5 
merchantmen, fraught wich valuable cargoes; while thofe 


which we have captured, m return, were principally ſmall. 


craft of little value, the important parts of the French com- 


maeree failing generally in large fleets, with ſtrong convoys, 
Ander the wing of their whole naval power, and thus arriving 
_*, ſafe in their ports, in defiance of our boaſted empire of the 


; 2 Es ocean. While our invaluable merchandize—the treaſure of + 


_ _..__ eur ſouls !—But the contraſt is too degrading. I forbear _— 1 
cConclude the picture: it might be too painful to the ſen bility 


| > of our wealthy merchants; a ſet of men for whoſe don r and 5 1 


1B ; OE 5 3 I have pena the raps Lag * 


* 


: —_—_ F< ——_— 


OY 


= = On the EXBAU STED NS of our r National Rz . 


«+ SOURCES, and the conſeguent CN DITION of nd 3 
3 Lesobazxs and „„ 8 


. EE TI I From the Same, 8 


crrizkxs-—If merchants wa 8 men, in ent 9 


—— of unfounded alarm, are determined to ruſh into bankruptcy  Þ} 
4 to preſerve their property, they certainly have a right to do 


ſo, according to the preſent organization of ſociety. Every „ 


©; "OM individual has alſo a right to! ſhew them the pak upon, 7 ll 2 


5 1 Which they are ting. = 3 
1 Oft the real condition of the ETD af FRG people, i in the = 


I CI S midft of our boaſted proſperity, ſome ſketches have been ——, + F 
WE —_ and I ſhall have frequent opportunities to review —_ 


wle ſu jekt. But what can be fo abſurd, in Lege " 


well as in experience, as to talk of the flouri RS 
:' the happineſs of a country that is loaded with ſuch an enor- 1 


== Gs mous mill-ſtone of debt, as hangs round the neck of this. 
If the ſubject is not too dry for your attention, let us call „ 


mioſe anceſtors, to whoſe inſtitutions we are calle 
Sn bow down with implicit veneration. 


Me”, al neceſſary war 


1 # to recollection the real ſtate of our revenues and finances. 1 
Let us, in the firſt place; pay a little attention to a few facts WE TS 
relative to the National Debt, with which we are encumbered E 


ins ſtate * 8 "if 


1 by the providence, the virtue, and the enlightened 3 4 of 8 


2 8 9 r 


In January 3 before we el in the prefet = EOS 


; EY 5 ; . 3 intended to be 17 the ration was s area rady involve ved 55 


y which fo great a part of that debt was + 
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un a debt of C260, O00, o; the intereſt of which, together 
wuoich the expences of collection, may be eſtimated at nent 


ten millions. 


| Such, then, was the annual deduAtion to be indde from tte 


MW groſs pooh! of the labour of our induſtrious peaſants and , - 1 


acturers, ſimply to defray the intereſt of debts con- 


* 


trradted without their conſent, and from the contracting of . 5 ; 
which they never reaped any individual advantage whatever. 


2 _ ſay, from the labours of our peaſants and manufacturers 


for it ſhould be remembered, Citizens, that the real ſources 
of all revenue, and, indeed, all the enjoyments and necefſaries  * 
pf life, are the Jabours of thoſe claſſes of Tociety, whom we © 
} . treat with ſo much contempt; but to whom, if we were ml,: 
we ſhould acknowledge the greateſt of all poſſible obligat. 


. 


I, is upon the ſhoulders of the induſtrious poor N We 
enormous weight of this burden is laid: for it is they who 7 
muſt produce thoſe articles which are given in exchange for =} 
dle ſpecie which defrays, not only the intereſt of this debt, => 


dus the whole expences of the government.—Let us conſider, _ 


1 _ then, how very conſiderable a damp muſt neceſſarily be pro: £ 4 | 
| duced upon the ſpirit of induſtry, upon the ingenious inven- © 2 


| tions and labours of mankind, by this enormous burtbesn. 


4 _. Let us remember, that the poor labourers and manufacturers 
haue to produce, not only that which is neceſſary for the ſupa 3 
1 _ _ port of their own exiſtence and that of their families—not 7? 
only that which is neceſſary to produce a large profit to their 2 

immediate employers—not only that which is neceſſary to pay - 7 


we enormous .expences of government—but annually, al, 2 


. 


à very nearly ten millions of ſpecie for defraying the intereſt f 

't thoſe debts which their anceſtors contrafted,. by which they yr 
+ "never were benefited, and. which have no other influence. 
With reſpett to them, than 10 ſtrengthen the hands of heit 
ulers, and to increaſe the price of proviſions, and every indi ! 


= OOO Po theſe are to be added alſo the burden which is laid uon 
_ their ſhoulders by tythes, by parochial aſſeſſments, by rates f 
: | 


„and which amount to an extent never yet 


41 fairly and faithfully calculated. Let us add, then, to'this fen 
|  _amilhonsof annual intereſt, ſeyen millions more for the annual, © 
FF ordinary, expences of the government; and thus we all! 
nd (independent cf the expences of the religious eſtabhih- | 
j ments, independent of the = > 


expences of the inferior govern- = 


: "is f * 1 4 

Oo P as * * * 1 * * y 1 1 4704 
* N 82 ih hs rn. 
„ 5 


* . — * 
F 


—_ S ene dn aner propo: tion to 1 8. 
uc by a juſt and liberal government, that rf the Fe 1 
E welfare of 275 order of wage inſtead of being . in E 3 
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nies of patfies 03 diſtri) — eren | 
Aamual millions, even iu years of peace, to be produced out 
pol che labours of the induſtrious orders of ſociety : that is to. 
map, a ſum almoſt equal to the whole annual receipts of one 
E "3 


5 3 &c- is as much as it can be * at. So that, if if we 5 
| 9 8 really productive inhabitants (that is to fay the 
1 the community) at one milſiom two hundred 
3 ne (which is a very large calculation, con: 
ſicerſug chat the whole number capable of bearing arms, of all 5 
trans and denominations whatever, has never been eftimatred  f 
24 mnvre than amilliva and a half we chall find *hat nearly one 
half is neceſſarily dedutted from the price of their labour for Þ} 
- "this part of 2 burthens alone, even when the nation 
i at peace. In other words: But for theſe burthens and in- 
r cumbrances (the price of commodities remaining as they are) 
r every Reer and mechanic might receive twice the _—_ „ 
„„ "nn he now receives, Wichout deducting, in che leaſt, froem 
3 che profit of his employers, or the convemence of che con- 
— _"funners. And if to'this we add the great number'of unprodu e 
1 tive hands now "employed i in the colleQion, afſefſment and r- 
A gulation of the various and intricate branches of revenue, by {| 
wich this enormous demand js provided for, who would {| 
Sͤtherwiſe be employed in e exertion, it is impofſidde 
zZ talcatate the antages that might have reſulted to . 
. Claſs of people 1 penſioners and contractors alone 
e scepted) had this fatal ſyſtem of funding credit, the conſe- IRE 


price of labour at ſeven fhillin fog per dann Sor which, 
+ accidents}, but inevitable dedu 


2 * our eternal wars, never been adopted. Nor can 
thing now produced, b 


Eper, it is of fall 8 We the Spencer a 


Teranent: are ſeven, and the intereſt ten, milKons ; or whe! = > 27 
"ul * * the National * Is $ twelve 3 and te 


4 the efforts of of he 
at might be pro- 
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expences of the 1 bre. If a burden of b "J 
9 millions is heaped upon the annual induſtry of the people, it is | 


ſcarcely worth inveſtigating upon which fide two orithree | 
millions of it are in reality laid. That which it. is moſt im- 


portant to remember is, that, in conſequence of this burden, 


8 e& cry individual in the country has been compelled, for many ED - 


A years, t undergo double che fatigues he need to have under 


5s gone, forthe earnings he now enjoys; and that if, on che 


Stecher hand, he had choſen ta make uſe of the whole of the 
DOE _IndoRry which at chis time be employs, he might haue twice 
F © s much comfort at his table, twice as comfortable a cottage — 
to ive in, twice as comfortable cloathing, and twice be 


duuntity of enjoyments fot himſelf and his family, that be had | „ 


ve before the commencement of the preſent war. 


But, Citizens, if this was-the condition of the country Ws PETS. 


be . me were ſirſt engaged in this war, what muſt we think of che = a = 9 
frenzy, what muſt we think of the Qui xotiſm of that man, who ... 
undet ſuch circumſtances, plunged into ſo mad; foextravagamt, 


ſo wicked a ctuſade as' the preſent? Let us remember ho |} 

rapidly chis debt has always accumulated duriag che continnm. 
A2 nde of war: however ſucceſstul that war might be; how= -. 

0 - -<_—_— powerful and faithful - the allies with whom we were 
engaged; and however (mall the rags with which weed” WS 


8 d contend. „„ 

ö War is always m All that the 3 beſt” — 

is, chat he has received à ſmaller number of honourable ſcars nm 

4 than the enemy: he perhaps having only loſt a leg and an am, ; 
While the other has Joſt both legs and arms together. Atany 
kate, the moſt important members of the community muſt be 


kee ecke and, therefore, if there were not ſome ſtrange = 


£4 dieluſion among the people, propagated by men whole inter 


= 0 are hoſtile to the general good, not one war could have taken „ 


place; where fifty have deſiled the page of hiſtory. 


— TI But the preſent war has not only been particularly a . 8 
ful, it has not only been marked by treachery and by crimes 


wich never — ſullied the name of Britain, —it has alſo, I 


1 8 « with reſpect to pecuniary calculations, been extraordinarily ES 


fatal: for when was there a period in which two campaigns 2 


had plunged any nation into the enormous accumulated debt 5 


. ol ſeventy millions of money? Vet, in the pamphlet lately 


1 - publiſhed by Mr. Walker ef Manchefter (Review if Political 20 
_ _ © Events p. 160) it is proved that ſeventy millions hape —_ 5 


: been 3 on Fs oaks * war. 
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5 Add t then thoſe AVE] millions to the two hundred. and 
Fes which you had before, and you have a debt of three 


dundred and thirty millions, with which you are at this time 1 
_ burdened, and the intereſt of which, that is to ſay, upwards | 


of twelve millions ſterling, is every, year to be wrung from 


we toilof the peaſant and manufacturer, and ſubſtrated from 


| choſe comforts of life-which ought 20 be the fruits of their 
. _ induſtry. It is to be collected, by drawing from their purſes ÞjF 
not only all the means of indulgence, but even of information 


EEE. 2s to the cauſes of their oppreſſion: for the poverty of the e 
| people would have no charms, in the eyes of certain indivi- 


| duals, if they did not believe that the conſequence of that 1 
poverty would be ignorance, and the conſequence of that j 1 
8 22 3 ſu jection to their will.— Therefore it is, 


"pe is to be laid upon newſpapers and pam- | 4 


ge 4 8 it of paper that can be uſed throug the Fx ol 
medium of the preſs, to convey intelligence to the people, is 

do be made an object of exceſſive taxation; not ſo much for rt 

ie purpoſe of revenue, as of preventing the progreſs of i- 


formation. Hence it is that the fine gilt paper, upon which | 
lords and ladies write their amorous billets, and their littte 


: _ Invitations of compliment, are to be burdened with a leſs de- — 7 
grtee of taxation than the clumſy coarſe paper which _ 5 


TCuhance to convey intelligence to the ſiiniſb multitu e. 
 _  » Citizens, there is, alſo, another part of this ſubject, which * 

3 A muſt be ſtated to you: ny, 6 increaſed — 1 
It might formerly be diſput-d, by thoſe who LAM inclined "I 


OS Phy themſelves with ſuch RP Parody whether the xxx!“ 
pences of government were fomething more than five millions 
br ſomething leſs than ſeven. But this diſpute would now .) 
de vain and idle indeed. It might be ſomething, whether you 
22" 545" = paying | five millions or ſeven, towards a particular object; 
daut when it is doubled, trebled, and quadrupled, what figni- Þ{ 
ſiies conteſting about trifles ? what ſig arguing in what _ 


manner the animal has been cut up? whether a little more 


BE bg went to the loin, or a little more to the haunch * The Whole, 55 
5 Almoſt, is gone; and it is of little importance to poor 1 4 | 


1 ; | | ; - a Bull i in what particular portions he has been diſpoſed of. 


From ſix or ſeven millions annually, the expences of g 


5 5 are now extended to twenty millions and a alf. 1 


Bruch is the difference between the expence with which men 1 
may live in ſome degree of peace and happineſs, and in which 


EF * live — * * 2 eilen which are dif= |} 
5 k * oO 
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8 Gee to the human charaQter, and whoſe ak fruit i is mu- 


tunal butchery:—Man rioting in the blood of man, and nation 
in the blood of nation, till whole oceans are inſufficient to waſh 

tte guilt from thoſe who occaſioned the fierce contention 
hus an annual deduQtion is to be made from the fruits of 


induſtry of thirty-two millions and a half for the national bur- 


dens; which, together with three millions and a half of poors — 
ates, and five millions, to ſtate it at the loweſt, tythes ang 
other parochial aſſeſſments, amounts altogether to forty- unse- 
millions. And, as the whole amount of the annual wages ac- 


ttually paid to all the labourers and working manufacturers in 5 
tte nation (eſtimating them, as I have, at fo very high a cal- 
culation as one million two hundred thouſand men and aver- 


EO. aging their pa Pay, after all incidental deductions, at ſeven ſhil-  * 

s „ amounts to no more than twenty-one millions — 
a nt, = hundred thouſand pounds, it follows that THE MonyY © © 

| PAID IN TAXES, is, in reality, near TWICE AS MUCH as . 


lings per wee 


ru WHICH 18 PAID IN WAGES To ALL THE See 5 
„ POOR IN THE NATION. -. 
__ __ Citizens, I do not mean to cnc that a comin 3 


1 ſubſiſt without taxation ; but the experiment ought to de how — -' _ 
4 little it can do with, not how much it can bear. I do not 
FF contend, that you can have government, and not ſupport mY 
4 expences of that government: it is the degree, not the thing — 
complain of, When I endeayour to ſhew you the whole 


magnitude of the burthen, it does not follow that 1 think he 


13 3 whole ought to be ſwept away. But I mean to draw this x 


inference, that every thing ſuperfluous in that ſyſtem ought to 


| _ beretrenched; becauſe, in proportion as you retrench theſe DS 


5 | Juperfluities, you increaſe the happineſs of mankind. 


Ihe evil has already ſpread to a great extent, you a 8 
therefore to be the more careful how you increaſe it; and not, 
like deſperate traders, on the eve of bankruptcy, careleſsly * 


_ Tuſh deeper ſtill into ruin, becauſe you are ſo deep already. <2 - 
| You ought to forbear the cruel, ruinous ſyſtem of war, which 
BS brought you into that debt; you ought w retrench {as if - 


| you were faithfully repreſented you might, by the votes of _ 5 2 


— repreſentatives) the extravagant expences of govern „ 


meet: I mean the expences of corruption; not thoſe expences 8 
wich are neceſſary for the regular goyernment of the country 


Dor the promotion of internal W and N ” _ 
oo RO. | 8 | 


But 
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But chiefly the. men of 8 SY to be aware how. 
| they heap miſchief upon miſchief, for the ſuppoſed preferva- 
tion of that prop roperty. I would I could fee them half as care- 
ful of that property as the triends of liberty are. I wiſh I. 


could convince them of the danger of ſtretching the cord til! 4 


it breaks; for if it ſhould break, miſerable to them muſt be 


the conſequence. And break it mult, if it be not relaxed. | 
II the government thus go on, adding war to war, campaign 


ta campaign, million upon million, and ſeventy million upon 
© ſeventy million, they muſt in time exhauſt the reſources of 


che country to ſuch a degree, that the country can no longer 1 


dear the weight even of the imereſt. And when this is .the 


_ caſe, what is to become of the capital ? For remember, your - | _ 
| pil) is but moonſhine: a bubble You' have the name of 
_ It; you have the entries on the books; but theme me the bul- 3 


8 that can realize it! 


Bank notes and — bills may ſupply the * of „5 
5 „ while the credit of the nation is fupported:—thalt 
zs to fay, while the people are able, and willing, to pay the in-᷑-· 
© tereſt: but when the bubble bucks, you may tie them on 
= ta make tails for kites; for their value will be enly / 
weir weight in paper, If the bubble ſhould burſt, and bur. 
1 repeat it, it muſt if the blaſt of war continues chus to "It EE 
it beyond all proportion, woe unto the rulers who have been Rs OO 
_ the cauſe of its burſting. The frenzy of thoſe who are rundes 
| bythe exploſion will fall, I fear, with a heavy hand —they {| __ 
will forget what willing tools they have been to their * 


 deftrudtion, and conſider themſelves as inhumanly | betrayed, 
Vet this war, at leaſt, fo big with deſtruction, is, in real 


_ 


All their own: che war of the monied alarmiſts; * meet. = = 


ing at Merchant-Taylor's Hall. 


Infatuated monopoliſts whither are you running n 55 
ing to inevitable ruin, over the trampled a ws your fellow r 
men! If you would preſerve your property the real king mm 
ol your thoughts ! the only God of your adoration {) arge not {| © 
pour country down the 3 of bankruptcy, by which |} 


your property mult be deſtroyed, If you love your own ſecu- 


_ rity, conſider how that ſecurity may be preſerved. If natio- 
nal credit is no more, as the word Eee than the bubble 
of confidence, remember that the bubble muſt burſt when in- 
flated beyond its bounds. Half —two-thirds of the produce {| 
of human labour may be ſeized by the hand of pawer, to pay 925 | 


_ the intereſt which 4 this bubble of — _ 6 


<7 © , 
ſj = #$B Y 
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= perhaps the people may be ſo guggilh that ER fourths . 25 


may be taken with impunity. But another ſuch campaign or 


two as the laſt; another ſuch budget or two as the preſent, TR 
And three fourths will no longer do. But beware how you go | 


92 beyond. Should the people once demur to the claims of the . 
1 tax. atherer, the richeſt ſtockholder is from that day a beggar. 


Sn "hey, then are the enemies of property who continue _ 
5 - "a mad and ruinous war; not they who cry aloud. for peace. 
They are the enemies of law and order, who heap burthen 


* upon burthen, without remorſe; not thoſe. who ſay to you 3 
1 © alleviate the ſufferings of your fellow citizens; enablethem 


| to be happy, or they will not be contented: it is not in the 


. nature of man. Enable them to receive an honeſt compe :- 
4̃ teney for their labours; let your policy and inſtitutions con- 
tribute to their happy ſubliſtence; and you will retin you. Ds. Ro 


= = * ſituation 1 in tranquilli Ds + 
 _ Theſe are e of anarchy. - The 0 . 


PEST _ moters of commotion and anarchy are thoſe who weuld 1 3 
llence complaint by chaſtiſement; who would check the pro: 
I greſs of reafon by barbarous coercion; who would make 
truth ſedition, and argument high treaſon. Theſe are te 

ceenemies of order; becauſe theſe are driving their fellow beings 
do deſperation: And who ſhall anſwer for the e mA man. oY 
ME, 1 when as takes e — * 5 mind, EE, 


Pure of the Horror 5 7 War. Vis ts fue... „ 
THUS then, Citizens, the ü of the poor of this „ 


| £ country; their diligence, and their ingenuity are exhauſted, A, _ 


pw we” what? To Je them the comforts of life? _ _ 


7 Rag To 3 the empty bubble, reputation, which, after RES 


all, is to be ſought in the cannon's mouth? No: mot even A 


- iſ It is paid: for difgrace, defeat, nn" am. þ and no Fa 

b SL The happiocſs that ſhould reſult is ſquandered and loſt; „„ 

3 with reſpect to the individuals at leaſt by whom it is pro- „ 
| duced. A few contractors, beings who live only in he 

|  midft of ſtorms and hurricanes, and who exult amidſt be 

j} wrecks of nature, and fatten on the ſpoils of miſeryl TE 


i _ theſe may be enriched—may build palaces, may roll in gilded  } 
| | Chariots, may ade to OT 7 wy — che — „ 


"> I. 


«„ rep 8740 


arrows, les: every — — 


5 Reis accumulated horrors! think: of theſe wild. varieties. of — 


8 : 1 woe! ber Ke without alleviation? 


a: 3 


N eaſed the Feld of death. 1 plunder.—Bebdld all Rd 1 Eco: 
3 2 this is but a feeble: pisture] aud then look at be 
of your Cuntratiars, and — the boiling 1 — Þ 


' Hap) 


_ 8 


„ laſt, 


1 Kernen of th of the honeſt heart if you aan. 3 
Citizens — Lou muſt ſhut your eyes or you will perceive 3 


5 5 -. the truth; perceiving the truth, you will learn to abhor the ; "HET 
_, eruelty, abhorring the cruelty you will lear to remonſtrate 


tone with the authors of that-cruelty ; and; by the united voice ß 8 
neafom and, juſtiee, endeavour to heal the wounds with which „ 
damage nature has ſo long been bleedi 


; © thoſe groups of wretchedmeſs with whichthe country 
=_ e to form. any; C 


Vous my 


os auditor 


or you mult have been thrown. by accident. or ———— 


whatever os th 


mine happy; the individual: whoſe. r 55 
3 8 itancous froke © whom the. friendly wall frees: from — f 
' _ _ the lingering miſery of thoſe, who, wampleck under the feet 
3 2 men, en bruiſed by the — hook of houſes; JJ} 

for eee 
by tha a Er. 


"But this Ns Miferable as NT the lot of hell. „„ 
5 1 it 36 in 8 *. eee * I. 
5 ke deen 9 287 „„ 

ES t ity Qu not, __* RR 2 
. that rer which I have JECT ou know' not = CT (= 

maiſeries-to which: human — — "You muſt feel 6 * 
0 25 nexions in that rank of Lis whery — ia mally found, $ T7 1 


; | . 
= x 3 . 
: ; > 


oe THE rains. 8 N «3: 
5 4 in this 0 and aue ey a1 at . 2 


50 time ing . 
5 8 „What is the 


A condition of thoſe who might, with Ying rapture, have 


Y* 22 and their dependents alone cans excopes) 


25 * 


| Wm F 


1 | 3 = . . mary four hundred — are 
ro 


= lookpd ap to the induſtrious father or huſband, -whoſe oily I 
their comforts, and p them from 


guardians, and deomed to | 
3 chatity, the embittered_ of 
9 ſucceſsful belkähnet has made them the 


. 


— oags | 


aridus erb for their rabief? 


merchant has his fhars 
„ 


individual thoughout 


I ſay then, eyer 


vis 
of it: for zh can be mare Lon zh to. 


3 = injury and 
43 Infiie Po What moft be the feelings of thoſe who are anpped 8 


3  Bottheſe are nogthe-only fuffores. Every man who hears „ 
3 F. but what of, that? r 
moe importance than human 
Muse you, ersfere, that the 

© an the ſyifering, howeyer fmall, I 

3 1 rulers of the neceſl: 


n. ie TIED > 


os which d ab. 27 
* J in the deſtryQion, the murder, che cool, detiberate mur. 
3 SETS — 4 is in Sa — A _ Oe __ _ A: = 5 


— the fame, = 1} 


AMONG a variety of curiaus charges + in thes 


e LIN to us on the opetrn 2 5 of we * 42 8 5 


the 


rdieve=-who? Four diſtreſſed manufacturers? No. 


dest beings, whoſe little all has been loft by the [No The | 1 
et Norwich and dither places? No: but the ptofliguts monks, 
_— GE EEE eu 89 — r 


4 N THE TRIBUNE, 1 


Se e che ths Faber des ef, dir ee 


| ſuperſtition, and taint the morals and manners of the people, 15 


by the dete ſtable doctrines over which they have deen Wees FEE 
Jo m_ in their ſolitary retirements. 
h 


eſe are the individuals for whom the peatant 3 


| 4 in the field, and manufacturer in his workſhop !—Theſe are 
_ "the men who are to have a portion of the poor man's loaf, . 


wife that poor man poſſeſſes not ſufficient for himſelf and bis 8 
cWraving family.—I fay the cad pag man's loaf, for ſhow me 
ite article that can be conſum 
E ſoeiec that is not ſubject to taxation! 


by the loweſt pane in in = 1 


Hsu often has the bread been taxed before it goes to your | 1 
% mouth? Is it not taxed in the land? Is it not taxed in ths | 


 _ _ - -barn?. Is it not taxed in the market? Is it not taxed in the | 
© mil? Is it not taxed in the iron that ploughs the earth? —- in 
all the implements of huſbandry ? Is it not taxed in the eattle 
of che farmer and the factor ? Is it not taxed in the bricks 
cat makes the oven? and in the ſhop of the baker? Is it 


not taxed by the ſoldier? Is it not taxed by the prieſt? In "0: 


2 2, mort, is ĩt not taxed again and again, till it is aſtonifhing, con- MH 
3 ſidering how many accumulations of taxation it has gone rough, WR: 


= | . that the price is not even more extravagant than it is? 


Yet, a part of what has been thus earned, and thus dra drogged 
f 


Rx 4 n the ſieve of RE, is to be*torn away to 


: War that i 18 deſolating 


RS: very wretches whoſe oF >= and ſuperſtition 8 kindled the = 
3 ope, and who have infected the ca. 
dinet of this c ny by their evil 8 and — it 2 1 


I e — > fee a rs 


= Er procuring 


| Anedtes of 0 „ 1 N 


3 N "A he 5 Anecdotes are inſerted upon the WR unequi- i 


vocal authority; and may tend to. impreſs the minds of 
the advocates ſor the preſent war, with ſome idea of the 

- domeſtic calamities, and growing depravities of the human  ÞF_ 
character, which are the i eee of its WES: 


ſecution. 
IN September, 1704, a young recruit (of about. balf a 


year ſtanding &) who was employed in the honourable office |} SY 
old! 1ETS for the ſervice — an office which like 3 


— 2 ſome N een and e is deiter 3 3 


TRE TRIBUNE. 


5 TR une profellions) found n means to perſuade : a younger of 


brother to enliſt, and proceeded with him to a neighbouring 
magiſtrate, for the purpoſe of taking the cuſtomary oaths, 


SET The magiſtrate ſuſpeQing the purpoſe of his approaching vie 5 
ſſittors, and feeling for the ſituation of an already unfortunate 
mother, cauſed himſelf to be declared abſent, F inding his 


ſurmiſes true, he permitted a perſon to be privately ſenate  _*7 

mamother acquainting her of the circumſtance. © He was, A 
euer, obliged to appear before the mother arrived, and it (wass 

„ with the utmoſt difficulty he could find excuſes to reſiſt, for 
awhile, the continual demands of the elder brother to perform 


his duty. At laſt the mother appeared in ſight, whom when _ 
the elder brother ſaw, he redoubl led his importunities, bunt 
without ſucceſs, The mother entered. Fi er to yourſelf te 
contending paſſions of a mother in ſuch a ſituation. She uſed 
prayers and threats, and then prayers again, to her unnatural 


3 ſon, not to rob her thus of her children. She then appealed to | . | 


1 M0 feelings « of her other ſon: but though he cried bitterly, it 


4 a Was in ly de The ce monſter had played his part too o well. 5 


"of 0 — en am I, » exclaimed the mother: it is not a 


+ yearagoſinceI was happy, — 
ddren, who all ſupporte Sage, by honeſt induſtry. TR 3 
are two of them. My daughter married a ſoldier, and after  * 
 _ _ following him up and down the country, and living in the 
mwma-oſt wretched manner, and with the moſt wretched ; 


py indeed! with four chil- 5 


le, 


is now gone to the wars. My youngeſt ſon is ſtill at home: £ 


4, you, wretch, how long will you let him remain with me? 7 I 
ez but twelve years old, and you know you are always 5 3 


8 8 N bim to leave me, and become a ſoldier. 


The magiſtrate and his family were al 1 in tears; | but he : 


; Was obliged to conclude the 8 I 3 
hey tell us that anarchy would be the ace of at- bl 
wy tending to thoſe who- oppoſe war and ſtate craft. Is not this 
anarchy: ? or ſomething worſe? A happy family are all thrown 


into confuſion, The elder ſon ſells his brothers, and the 
daughter become a camp proſtitute. Every principle of mor 
2 lity, eneroſity and feeling, as well as order and regularity, ' 7 
FE Id og ITED they ſo much contend, is here entirely deſtroyed. TIE 
mies, what intereſt has this family in this war? What 8 
„ ſetting up a King in France do to them? Would their 


work be eaſier their pay be better —or their bread be 1 


1 op? What had the 6 far from hag as done in 5 


France? + Sg 
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And ff the lower claſs of people in general, lave ne imereſh = 


"Eg „ 8 


3 teen, hu and 4 hiſt — —— f is Naser Ed 


5 that is dear? 
On Lende egen, when this are wag 


open; an 
+ if never to 


WH 


N 


1; 


re 
! 


ft 
42 


— vn 0 ak al irs a 


by 


111 
jets 


ly corkipet; of bes of 
det would 


the reſt of he d: 


| "Me Honeſt 5 ;ndufiey: canact be 8 n | Pn 


© fil, followed im rhe moment 5 


wh — him, RS 

3 wk : tom om, — ns _ SY 
- thouſands; or become a mangled Þ 
8 2 ee 7: "oY 


3 ty illuſtrated by the records of chat people, (the —— 85 


woe hiſtory every lad of tolerable education becomes fami- 1 
Haut in is ſcholaſtic exerciſes. In ſhort, it is in „ 
3 = — fined & be Nona 3 5 1 2 


to res 


„ 
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* * 


x bat 8 vankaritins; with which els tyrants amifod 
e bifure bours, ace fuck a2 no human, 

| cenſure, and educated under the of 
could have 


| _— even in the wildeſt paroxyſins of 
tage, when inflamed 8 imuries and AMK the moſt 
om. dangers. Nay; notwi tendency” of | 


. „ the Inman , ta karden- the 


troops of emancipated ſlaves. Wo 
broken looke upon hos ancient and modern 


CAT —— he — 
1 5 bacity, which: has marked the: « e 


The mind juſt freed from: n 


5 «a it is C its natural elaſtici to the oppoſite e- 
tree of heentialnck; andthe . 2 treacherous or 


ill-tiwed eppoſttian, will 4 madnef, till, in 
5 : — prperted 2 the 
_ tion, and the leiends af liberty fhudder to bear. But for the 


a> may repeat with enn era 


deſpat, alone, who: claims a property. in millions of his fellows | 


Creatures, is reſerved the calm and tranquil gratifieation of 

having racks and inſtruments of torture in his 1 that. 
be may amuſe his fancy, as he eats. his voluptuous meal, wi 
. the 8 and a of the victims ſele ted for bis morn- 


8 HI may, * Bn be 8 has: "EA were RE 8 
. F _ cular cipemnftances in the character and ſituation of the Ro- * 


| man tyrants, which. prompted theſe exceſſes of barbarity, But, | 5 WE 
ins fact, no reaſon ean be affigned, but the tendency of unli- Ss 5 


mited power, to corrupt the beart: for the records of every 


1 1 9 deſpot ie 
and if the 


ditplay the effefts of a ſimilar een, 
ale has nat in all been. carried to the ſame 


a horrid excels, it is anly becauſe the-deſpotiſcm has been more | 
reſtnained. oy 


"4 Mi 


l of: wanton 83 wy Terim 


= ö | tyrant, with. which a.miſcellaneous-courſe of reading has fur- 
niſhned me, I need only quote the following, to ſhew that the 


bardarities of d 


monarehs da not require the common 


= N excuſes of revenge or fear, or even the flighter provocations 


of capricious: averſion Murder is their amuſement, and the 


1 died of their unoffending flaves may fow to iluſtrate their 


FEY critictlms of thoſe arts which duke to civilize and refine | 


| Gomtil.Bellini weren painter wen in de year e 
V — 


. 


bei 
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55 republic of Venice: in paintiag the ; 
noble works ſtill to be ſeen in the - council-chamber, e ” 

ſo high and general a reputation, that Mahomet II. emperor of 
_ the — wrote to the Republic, to requeſt that they would 
fend him to Conſtantinople, that he might employ his pencit ! 
« for che gratification of that court. Bellini accordingly went. 
| ainted many excellent pieces. Among the reſt was te 
_— — lation, of St. John the Ba tiſt, who is revered as a greet 

pProphet, by the Turks. et admired the. proportion _ 
Aud ſhadowing of the work; but he remarked one defe& in 

_ © = theexecution of the ſkin of the neck, from which the head was 

ſeparated; and in order to prove the truth of his obſervation ÞF 
kk we Royal. Monſter ſent for one of his ſlaves, and ordered his 
bead to be ſtruck off in the painter's preſence. This fight {F 
o ſhocked the leſs-critical feelings of the artiſt, that he could 1 — -_ 
mot de eaſy till he obtained his diſmiſſion from ſuch a den ef | 
1 pot — barbarity. The requeſt at length was granted, |} 
3 lini returned to the more humane confines of his — 2 
country; where he lived upon the penſion liberally beſtosr- 
. 2 * him FED the ö all * * is EO, N 


** 


«© =p % * 


AviD REEKIE" CORPORATION POLITICS; 


3 On the Scotch Method of procuring Aung. * 
=: 2 Prod . with þ fue after the illegal * of 6 the Brit oy = 


vention. FO 


4 . Prof | 8 das us pray, Tae Denon 5 


Thank us well and we'll thank you. 


3 | Deacon convener. My Lord, your wiſhes let us know, . | 


Like reeds with wind, to you we'll = 


* . 3 1 The Dean of Guild will give — | I | % ; 
6 Dan. x © This will regulate our OI.” Es 


| The copy given to all the: cor tions, 
They fill'd the blanks with little variations, - 


_ Ren their thanks with formal — oY = A-: 
The Provoſt ſtroak'd his fur and chain; + 


To eee the ſots invited; 


bin 8 . | (Which our e —_— 


And ten return'd them thanks > 


T 3 * . which, in the preſent day, are n 
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_ SECOND EDIT ION. 


< — 1 
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ET EL March, 3796. 


—— 


8 nm = 


'On the probable 3 of biene the —j — 5 
Sis of Ambition and Hoſtality.. From the Firſtt 
—LeAure on the Nature — Calamities of War. — = 


5 — — — | Ka 
9 « * 


Criss Ns, 


1s Tab: very well SY even in 8 moſt faperkilics manner ION x. 


in which this ſubjea 
without theſe w 


ect can be treated, there are many perſons Ds __ 
| and perhaps ſome few within, who may 


think this a very improper enquiry for an individuatHike my- 
- Telf to enter into. For it cannot but be known to you, that it 

== 2M held out, by thoſe who are the advocates of a ſyſtem of cor- — 
ruption and deluſion, that 4c thoſe who pay ougii not to enn 


c quire into the reaſon of the expenditure; an chat thoſe 


* = who bleed ſhould never inveſtigate the natuſ of that 3 


c quarrel in conſequence of which their bio ß ed. 
Bat the friends of reaſon and of juſtice will hold rent 
opinion. They will be _ to 2 with me, that it is, at 

all times, not only the r2 2 * t the duty of every one to 1 
oſe 


quire into the nature of > 
_ ſupport; ; and that every individual, before he parts with his 


rakes he is called upon o 


property, ought to have ſome view of the uſes to which it is : 5 ö 


to be applied; and ſtill more vill you be inclined to admit, 


that before he ruſhes into ſcenes of ſlaughter and deſolation, 
hne ought to be well aſſured that the principle for which he is 

„ is ſuch that the happineſs to reſult from it, will! 
more than amply atone | for = me ſcenes of Horror which are 


to be produced. 


IT am aware that to maintain i doftrines of this: a. | 4 
- uſfirm that man has rights, and that it i5 his duty to enguire ins 7 
rie nature of thoſe rights ;—t0 affirm that man is a moral | 


1 3 Agent, and that, "Pk. it is his duty to enquire W - 4 


| 1 in-which this agency is to be employed, is ſupporting 6: 


e of pocbinilen, | However, itizens, tho h I never 
ein. W 
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| 06 
a; 


was 8 inclined to ; jdolins that name, yet, if the 5 


Aiͤlſtinction is fo to be drawn, —if, as Montgaillard has affirmed, 
There are to be but two parties, «nd every one who is not a 


friend to the antient deſpotiſm and tyranny of France, is to 


de branded as a Jacobine ;—if we muſt either wiſh for the 
reſtoration of that tyranny, and the eſtabliſhment of ſome- 


thing like it among ourſelves, or we muſt be called Anarchiſts 

t and Jacobins, | will put up with the infult : I will be called _ 

| narchift; or a Jaeobinez for they ate not names but 
prineiples chat conſtituts the real value, of the human charac. 
terz and I never can uphold as 2 principle « « — WE. enormous I. 


an 


Ec; faith of millions made for ene.” _ 3 
| Citizens, if it ever was the duty, if i it ever was the ed Kon 


5 Ny the people to inveſtigate the operations and proceedings of 3 
| 3 the government under which they live: —if it was ever right PER <4 
do enquire which is to be preferred, the peaceful reign of re- 


WE: 6: 2 arts and ſciences; or the deſolating dominion of war and 5 
laughter, ſurely it is a ten- fold duty, it is a ten- fold intereſt. 


. 41 this time, when we reflet under what a weight and accumu- x : | 
 _ Jatioh of burdens we groan. and how manycalamities and diſ | 


4 = baue blaited, at once, the prolperity ang. We. 008 0b 


n. 


Let e make ſome. little enquiry into that ruinous ſyſtem 


_ . of war and deſolation under which we, at this time live; if 
hies indeed, it tan be called, to that mals of people, who are 


famine, but by thoſe debilitating diſeaſes whic 

CET be want of proper ſuſtenance. EG 

We have long been amuſed RY egotiftical ws. * _— 

lit glory, national grandeur, and commercial proſperity. RI 12 
words, hke the maxims and oracles of an- 


Tiͤent foperitition, have been uttered from behind the facred 


I» e ſhivering in want and wretehedneſs, and doomed to Rag of — | 


graves==not abſolutely, it is true, by e angs 1 . 


reſult. 


POE oe curtains of the cabinet: they have been dealt abroad by the 


> * high-prieſts of the Convocation of St. Stephens, and have been = 1 
| cchoed again by artizans drooping under their labour, and 


3 peaſants 8 pining for want in the midſt of that plenty 4 6 I 5 i 
= 8 ; Produced. Fromm nation to nation, from ſhore to ſhore, we 1 


egotiſms have been reverberated. National v 


= nas not bork the peculiar Lebe Ll. of any people; and the arto- 5 3 


at leaſt, if not ſurj 


of Britain has been 65 ol 
8 the adulating vanity of the * deſpotiſm of — * 


ä . rival * have 25 


mates towards anot 


_____ embroiled and depopulated Europe. See the finews of t 8 
Nate exhauſted; ſer chat grinding oppreſſion which fell upos 
tze lower orders of ſociety; fee that embarraſſment of finan= © © 

es, which reſulted from this continued ſtruggie; and hehold, 


nations—two cou, I ought to ſay, and their deluded follow- 8 


ecxs, been ptecipitatad into mutual hatreg, and ſcenes of cruel 
- Carnage, to gratify that vanity which had 


ſo inſidiouſſy been : 


inſpired. Hence comes the monſtrous daftyines of natura/@ 


enmity, and e that every country which approxi- 


plendour of courts and the power of 


tte grandeuur and 9 rity of the ee which little 
mmꝛore is meant than the f | COU = FS" 
1 miniſters) might rival the grandeur sad proſperity of is 
What has been the þlefled conſequence? The old defpot 

| wh, iſm of France depopulated her regions in a vain ſtruggle : CL 2 
For the univerſal ſovereignty of the continent. Britain eſs * 
bas depopulated her country by an equaJly ambitions 


| and ridiculous attempt at the excluſive empire of the ocean, 


| And thus theſe two great boaſters the general diſturbers of  _ 

mankind?) would graſp the ſovereignty of the univerſe: the 
one by her myrjads of mar{halled Caves, the other by her em 
pire of the ocean. What has been the refu't? Look, in ige 
FPrſt inſtance, te the country whole ambition we have fo long 
| Look what were the fruits to the Gallic monarchy of this 


monſtrous. ſcene of war and flaughter, with which it fo long 8 "5 


| at laft, between its accumulated burdens, its yiees, and fol- 


—_— 5 | 5 du 


| — dered convulſion neceſſary, a5 the only means 


meh this fabric of gigantic defpotiſey falls crumbling into We 
» 


de produttive of exploſions fatal to thoſe who haye ex. 
Hhauſted them. While abſolute ignorance reigns, it is true, a 


| =" unge may be applied; and we have feen that France has in „ 
this manner, more than once reirieyed herſelf, But when iy- © 


formation and * are afloat, a government that means to 


1 perpetuate itſelf, wut cultivate frugality; frugaliey can alone . 


he 


1 duff, amidſt groans and carnage, and all the miſeries that ariſe 

1 from diſorganized fociety ;—miſeries, however, not to becon= = 

. | _-. Sfigered, in general, as the crimes of thoſe who immediately © — 

| prodgeed then, but of thoſe whoſe monſtrous yices—whole 

barbarous ambition—whoſe ſyſtem of war and 1 . 
„ 


—— 1s ag ts. 3 
_ + _ the diftates of deſpair. Revenues, , when, exhauſted, muſt __ 3 


2 


5 battle, and thou 


VF 


be ſupported by a ſyſtem of peace; and a ſyſtem of real peace 
cannot be continued but by conſulting the happineſs and wei 
fare of the people, and regarding the proſperity even of e 
J ___ wo TTL 
I ᷑be old deſpotiſm of France, either unhappily or happily ET 
ſceptical diffidence upon ſuch a queſtion? Why not affirm alt 
once, that the old deſpotiſm of France, unhappily for itſelf 
indeed, but happily for mankind, was blind to theſe great and _ 
 _ _- Important truths. A little more moderation in the rulers o” 
 _ the laſt half century might have kept France in ſlavery to this 
Say; might have prevented thoſe exploſions, it is true, ang 
"thoſe calamities under which the nation has lately groaned; JF _ 
baut it might have procraſtinated, generation after generation, 
and century after century, a degree of {laviſh ſubjection to 
wich [I ſhall not ſcruple to ſay, no being poſſeſſed of moral 
and intellectual faculties ought ever to ſubmit : and from which JF 
_ (bet ſedition, or be it high treaſon) I cannot but rejoice to 
Mich reſpectt to England, let us ſee what is the barveſt which k 
e has reaped by manuring the field of glory with her blood. 
and ſowing it with her treaſures : from purſuing with mad 
____ - Infatuation the bubble of ſanguinary reputation: a bubble, it! 
Is true, which monarchs and courtiers may enjoy amidſt the JF 
pPlwKh⸗audits of a theatre, or the adulation of a palace, but which { 
itutke peaſant, and the artizan muſt *« ſeek in the cannon's —— 
mauth;“ and which when he has obtained, enables him to 
leave to his widow and orphans, no other legacy than beggary ß 
aäland wretchedneſs; no other dow 1 
of charity that fall fromthe proud „3 
VMM uch has been ſaid by Abus of the triumphs of Britin 
- exploits by ſea. We have not, it is true, heard many f 
 _ thoſe plaudits during the preſent war; but in former exploiiss 
. kind, our ears have been tickled, our imaginations . 
ED - of Aated with pompogs details of myriads fl ain in the fiel d © f 2 2 3 Th 
ys attle, ands, and tens of thouſands of our fellow be: 
ning blown in mangled fragments through the air, or ſtre wel 
like wrecks over the ſurface of the ocean. But what have 
bdeen the fruits of thoſe triumphs? What have been the profits 
of theſe glorious exploits, which humanity ſo much exults in? 
Lock to your ſtreets and villages; your manufacturing towns, . 
And trading cities. See in every populous ſtreet, obſcure 


than the bitter fragments — f} 
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1 88 tends” 2 falitary ee what wks. —_—_ triur mphs | 


on every countenance. Behold the aged and infirm ſolacing 


themſelves in eaſe and plenty ; and the young and vigorous 5 


. banqueting on all the harmleſs luxuries of the earth; enjoy- 


=. 15 ing every delight, and every comfort which glory and honoùr, 
1 . and ſuch big founding waned if — mean my; thing, mult. 


certainly include. 


Alas, alas! Weener 5 you turn, behold the fad 5 . 


IS. : behold the melancholy effects of theſe victories written inother RE 


characters. If you will believe the facts of hiſtory, if you 


5 compare the condition of the lower orders of ſociety, by _ A 
cConſidering what, in former times, was the degree of propor- 


+ PAY : tion between the prices of labour and the prices of proviſions, 


pou will ſee that all theſe triumphs have to the great body f 
| | the people brought nothing but a plenteous harveſt of wretch- 

_ © ednels, and miſery, To the maſs of the people, I ſay, (and facts 

5 will bear me e out) no other fruits have been Produced, from _ 


. * rance and want. They, e have but lntle reaſon fr 4 
1 Res, in theſe mighty triumphs, or for hararding: their 5 


lives in ſupport of this depopulating ſyſtem. _ -7 +. + 
Would not this view of ſociety lead one to ſulpef, EGS . 


| : 5 "that there has been a great deal of vain boaſting in thoſe re- b 
ports of triumphs and ſucceſsful atchievements, with which 
dete page of former hiſtory has ſo inflated the breaſts of Bri= 


| tons? or elle, that this glory is nothing in reality but ahub- . 
111 painted vapour, which, like the rainbow in the fable, 


eeempts thedeluded ſhepherd 1o fly from hill to hill in queſt 6 q 


an imaginary: treaſure, while the wolves of power ſeize upon Ts 
i n little lock, as the proper reward of his infatuation? | = 
Perhaps both theſe ſtatements are in reality juſt. At any 05 


35 rate it is evident that, whatever may be the pompous language 
43 thats held out to us, this ſyſtem of war and glory, infkeat 
of a national advantage (and by national advantage, I mean 

BR advantage to the great body of the inhabitants of the nation) 
is an evil of. moſt enormous extent; to remedy the e. 
fects of which calls for 9 our da and. all our unani= = 


1 * Citizens, it is our tity to take this ſubje& into = OM re ng 
= ſideration. And 1 alſo ſay, that if we conſider what the ſtate | 


of Britain is, at this time, and what was the ſtate of France 8 


5 previous to that exploſion which = wud nd the monarchy and AS 


5 — of that * we 3 


nd — 3 as - .Y 
| — e 
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2 rojalifts, if they could ſee their e own ol infleadof irrita · 

ting the public mind by perſecution, inſtead of aggravating 
- . the burthens and calamities of the people by an obſtinate per · 
ſeverance in this ruinous war, would argently. join in the en- 


deavour to avert a ſimilar cataſtraphe from the government of 


55 this country, by the only means by which it can be averied - = 


1 by reftoring the country to peace, and immediately throwing 
gaga large portion of the burthens already contracted from the 5 
| F ders of the common people to the thoulders of thoſe place- 


1 Ie men, penſioners, and contraktore, who have been ſo long en- 
=  _ . riching themſelves by this horrid traffic. For we muſt — 
tat ſimiler cauſes will produce fimilar effects. ie,, 

+: 4-0 deſpotic Conkſtitution of France was overthrgwn—and = | 
I I am glad it was overthrown— This Jones. Was IMerrupted 3 


WE 5 — [ 2 ſach i iS / abhorrencs and de. 8 
Rs _ exſtation of deſpotiſm, that I rejoice in its overthrow in 


* 


ERS Fenn,” And there are ſome gther deſpotic governmens 
1 mean the ſuperſtitious tyranny of Turkey, the barbarous Þ} 
3 patiſm of Morocco, the capricious crue ties of i . 
RES. aeſe)—avhich 1 thould rejoice to fee involved in the _ 
„„ pac Nor would it grieve me much if the pious, orderly, ang 
* eguler government of Ruflia, and the other conſcien tions 
Poartitioners of devoted Poland, were on theverge of a funjlar r 
-.___ _ entaſtrophe. Jiſhould be happy indeed if this overthrow, in 
ther countries, were attended with ſeſs yigzence and ORE :* 
__ crimes than it has been in France; and I ſhould = 
. would be ſo; becauſethe example of the errors of France _ 
de an awful warning to other parts of the univerſe; and when | 
r they ſhall chooſe to ſtrug for their liberty,” they will - et * 
baue leſs of the illibera 2 of ſuſpicion, leſs intrigue, leſs ' 


n 


Festen t0 laughter. and violence; more philoſophy, Dre 
8 inen more experience, and, therefore, more temperance, 


NI and more thorgugh eonyiRtion that princy= — — | 
ADE ples and not men are the objects of attention. For men are 1 


ut machines, performing, under the inevitable Jaws of neceſ=- * 


. - 8 ſity, preciſely the part hich, under circumſtances exattly 4 
ſſimilar, any other individuals muſt inevitably have performed. Þf 
J if men are not voluntarily criminals—if their crimes are By 


| _enlythe inevitable conſequences of the ſyſtems under which k 


ie have added, what juſtiee hat neceflity can there be to 
train a holy cauſe with cruel yengeance, and inflitt a wWantenn | _ 
puniſhment 3 whey the — is no more that 
ks, "NINE their crimes. - 22 | 
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1. 1 oY then the de deſpotifm of France-vas overthrown 1 
decount bf the abject miſery itito which the maſs of the po- 
8 were plunged by the profligate expenditute of the publie 
money in foreign exploits and cruſades, and the eventual em- 
darraff ments of the revenues of chat country, it is the duty of — 
minlſters to take care that the orderly, benevolent and juſt 1 
government of England is not overthrown by a fyſtem of wat . 
* And taxation inevitably tending to reduce the R N 
8 reyenues to the ſame calamitous ſi tuation. ä 
3 . And yet, much as this duty and this prudence fhould preſs 3 
if n the heart of every refleling man, hat is the condu'tt 
: I of thoſt in power? Conſider how frequently, ſhock after. 
| fhock, paroxyſin after paroxyſm of this frantic mania, this 
luft of war and glory, has followed during the laft Sentury,/ß, _ 
And how debilitated the frame of this country has become 1 
bbleqvence. And yet the paroxyſm of the diſeaſe is agam  _ 
upon us: and there ſeems not to be one political profeflor of  —+ 
"— {cience inclined to examine how many more lt.. 
vn ok this voluntary diſeaſe. the fibres and Ranina' of _ 8 
cvuntty will endure; without deing ſhalten to diſſolution. "7: 1. 
Citizens, when I firſt began to deliver political lectures, to e 
a ſmallet circle than T have now the happineſs to addreſs, this 
815 decupied a conſiderable part of my attentiong and 1 — 
find {by looking over one of the few fragments which „ 
2 pillage of the tat and 1 _ of May laft) that = 5 *Yf 
then — to ſtate what the circumſtances were under 5, 3 
Which we at firſt engaged in this ridiculous cruf*de. I find -— 
£4 then flated that we commenced a war of the moſt alarming 
_ complexion with a debt ef between 260 ard 270 millions l-. 
ready upon dur ſhoulders; with an annusl taxation of ner 
_ Teventeen millions, and with a population which, though it, _ 
5 ared too large, conſidering the monſtrous waſte and con-. 
| Fumption of thyſe monopoliſts, who for deſtroying the liber. 
tles of the country are rewarded by is Juxuries, yet amy _ 
indeed, confidering what the country, properly cultivated, lis 
bi - enpable of ſupporting, if ſheltered by the laws of liberty, 
_ ruth, and equality 1 mean equality of rights, equality f 
8 for C . 3 of the ane w IR 


_ Is "2 0 
metits deferved 1 wy weight at that period, is. 


3 nete © 1 

10 reſlect a File de how conſiderably. this weight is mow in. 

creaſed. Let us remember the gigantic ſtrides which theſe — 
3 evi "Ie ade * the two 9 "yours: in "Ren we 3 5 


hb, 
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we have been engaged in the. preſent war. Let me recal ts 
your minds ſome of thoſe facts which in the courſe of the Þ} 
preſent ſeaſon I have ſubmitted to you. Let us remember, 
ttmat during the laſt ſummer 80,000 individuals emigrated from 
England, Scotland and Ireland to the more happy and inviting 
' -___ __ ſhores of America; and that therefore the decreaſe of popu- 
\ lation, during theſe two years, by emigration alone, in all Þ}Þ 
uman probability, (particularly if we conſider how during 
_____ the laſt three months, accumulation of difficulty has been! 
_ __ heaped upon accumulation, how diſtreſs has been added to 
diſtreſs, and. inſult offered in aggravation te inſult,) we cannot 
__ calculate the whole depopulation from this ſource, at leſs tan! 
168560, ooo uſeful inhabitants. Let us add to this the depopula-- ÞJ 
ttion of famine and the ſword. If you conſider the immenſe {| 
armies that have been ſuſtained on the continent; if you con- 
.___ {der the expeditions to the Weſt Indies, glorious and pros 
table to this country indeed! If you confider that even {| 
Ariſtocrats allow that 247 gficers loſt their lives in that expe= | 
*  , _ Gition, and calculate the general ratio with reſpect to the men; ÞJj 
ff you conſider how ſmall a proportion this armament bears to 
mme whole, and if you call to mind that the preſent number of }j 
--____._ troops on the continent bears a very ſmall proportion indeed 
d0oð9 the numbers that were ſent, at the very opening of the firſt ÞþF 
___ campaign, notwithſtanding that, month after month, and week | 
Saaatſtſꝗer week, the youth of this country have been drained, in 
'. . hundreds, and in thouſands, to recruit our armies, I think that | 
| my calculation of the depopulation by military and naval ex- | 
- ___  peditions cannot be extravagant if I eſtimate it at 250,000 {| 
individuals. I know this calculation will appear very large, 
and I know very well that the human mind muſt be fo fuſed — 
with horror at the aggregate idea of 250,000 maſſacres | 
- __  _ {tor I can give the murders of an unneceſſary war no better | 
name) that your minds wil be but little diſpoſed to admit fo 


large a calculation: but I believe I have not rated it too high. 
Conſider then, that this depopulation is of the moſt ſerious 
Find; that our armies are moſtly compoſed of men from that 
Age when youth begin to increaſe the ſpecies to that period {| 
= When they ceaſe to be uſeful to the country in this reſpet; | 
 _ - - that you are therefore taking away the heart and finews of | 
tte country; and that the men you ſlaughter in your ridicu= | 
”  _  - louscruſades might have doubled the population of the ſucceed. | 
ing ages—as well as the preſent quantity of, the —— „ 
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| life, When you take all theſe circumſtances into conſidera- 
tion you will 


; _ probable conſequence. For conſider that, putting together 


wle emigratians and the ſlaughters, you have an amount f 


e palſied with terror and apprehenſion at the 5 


410, O0, four-fifths, (that is to ſay, 328,000) of which, at . 


leaſt, muſt have been the moſt effective members of the ſtate; : 


Nom you will conſider, that the population has never 
been reckoned higher than twelve million. I take the 


three countries into conſideration. Then you will conſider — 


that of this population you are only to reckon one million 


and a half as effective men: that is to ſay, men capable of 
| _ bearing arms for the repulſion of foreign interference. You 


bave, therefore, a poſitive diminution in two years of nearly 


| 4M No. III. ys 


one fourth of the effective population of the country; and . 


full one fourth of thoſe individuals upon whoſe manual exer- 


tions we muſt depend for the neceſſaries and comforts of life: 
bor the calculation of effective men is taken from all the ranks —_ 


il and claſſes of ſociety; but ſome of theſe ranks and claſſes axe 2 
employed only in deſtroying, not in producing the neceſſaries . 


CCC ͤ ˙¹ curdum.---- 4 
2064 millions and an half our national debt was increaſed to 


dy which the fact was proved. I have ſtated alſo to yougfrom —« © 
cCaocuments equally authentic, that the annual burthen was  __ 
| increaſed from ſomething leſs than ſeventeen million to almoſk — 


thirty-two millions and an half. Such then are the burdens 


be continued and depopulation to go on; that, though beaten _ 


ast every point, though diſappointed in every undertaking, not 


from the want of energy in the people, but from the want of 
IVvirtue, juſtice and wiſdom in thoſe by whom the people havore 
Ideen deluded!) though diſapointed in every expectatiln 2 
1 though diſgraced in every effort, though obliged to appeal to 
4 bribery and corruption, inſtead of the open and manly exer.. 
tiions in which this country uſed to pride. itſelf, mixing, with 


Machiavelian art, in all the intrigues and vices of Italian _ 
_tics;—notwithſtanding all this, ſtill we are told we are to 


: go on; the government of France is not to be treated with; 5 = 
we are to carry ſword and fire to the gates of Paris. Marx 


| _Cirizens, how thele political mountebanks gut- herod Herod. 
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A n ie We pee bee of Kessel or the — | 
- pron of the Bottle Conj uror. The Conqueſt of France has | ; 


n advertiſed by the IE Juggler of the day; and the cre- 


Qaaulous world has thronged to the exhibition; but when the 


Feat was to be 2 the e as uſual, eſcaped 4 | 


he back door. „ 
1 conqueſt of France! 101 Lalulnnigted cruſaders, mm 
| © how rational and moderate were your objects !—O! much in- 
E jured Louis XIV. upon what ſlight grounds have ycu been 
= accuſed of reſtleſs and immoderate ambition!—O tame and 
E feeble Cervantes, with what a timid pencil and faint colours 


® 1 1 8 ; | 5 * have you painted the portrait of a diſordered imagination P*® 1 


Such was the exclamation of the great oracle of Oppoſi- 4 


|  xion=—the Demoſthenes of the Britiſh ſenate, in his letter te 


| + hisconſtitnents of Weſtminſter. - . 
Propbetic exclamation! Ho- completely l by . 
1 every ſubſequent event! Yet ſtill we are to perſiſt; and | 


though like ctids we have been travelling backwards for _ - 
WEED Whole years, we are ſtill to HOP our ow upon the gates of N 
3 deſtroy the armed myriads they are pouring into the field of wp - 
3 But jt is not only the Inch weight upon our thoul- I 
AY Svc impedes us; we are palſied, a6, upon 88 =—_— 


== 5 . allies.” Think of Holland for whoſe ſake, we 


Ee ub while we are attacking the natural rights of the other? 


7 and 'perhaps the ary of Ho 


are told, we undertook this war—Look at the Scheldt. Wan - 
„„ nters and the Dutch quarrel now whether the Sch elde 
. dhl de navigated ? Will one fide of the river co-operate with 


eixht aud the left, thoſe whom you called your friends and —_ 


ttregzed like the worſt of enemies—thoſe'whom' you fought for, 

und thoſe whom you fought againſt, are combined againſt uu 
EY land, which funk into ſuch con 
dempt under the torpid reign of the Stadtholder, may recover 


1 a 80 | its Wonted e A republic; and joining the navy of its 


PS them to their wonted va 


„ may 


flect a minute whether by'yo dur haughty 


fn OY eo treat 5 ebe, * av se 3 


the world that 'Bataviaris are the fame 
people they formerly were: that it was the government alone 

. chat had become Jethar ic; and that freedom Teftored, reſtores 
nds * And if for ſo many years, in'for= 

meer periods, they alone kept the navy of this country at bay re- 
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T8 ' ſends the amkaſſador—refl — fleQ, I fay, what may be the conſe- 5 


_ - quencesif the navy of Holland unite with the navy of France - 
the nautical ſkill of the Dutch with the republican enthuſiaſm PI 
ef the Gauls—to pour their united thunders againſt this coun- 


Ee try. I own I do not look with that bold confidence upon 


2 | the event which your rulers 82 nor am I ſure chat there ED 


are not cabinet Bobadils in the world, who bluſter in thun. 


3 dering confidence, while they ſhake with coward palſies. Y 


; Holland detached from your fide! Brabant, wavering then, 


EET now the confirmed friend of France! Tuſcany, whom you — 


hlunged into the war, whether he would or not extricating 
himſelf by an bonourable peace granted wich magnificent. 


for our allies! 


generoſity by that enemy whom we repreſent astoo treacherous = 


d. de treated with! Ruſſia ſtill flumbering over her promiſes 
ad nd her treaties ; fattened and ſatiated with the maſſacres of . 
4 Warſaw; andexhibiing, without a maſk, the views and vir. 
FF _ tues of thoſe regular and orderly governments which we chuſe 
_— | Prufa receiving your money, but never fun- 
nmaaiſhing the ſtipulated troops! accepting your ſubſidies with 
one hand, and with the other ſigning the articles of negocia- 


tion with your enemy! 


Bruch is the picture of Europe! Such are the allies who are 
1 Wil to de treated with, and truſted, after repeated acts of tine 

1 moſt flagitious treachery; while another country, from 
BVB bich you have not, in its preſent form of government, ex. 

= £4 with at all, becauſe if it happens to break a peace forſooth, B 


it will not be broken in that regular and orderly manner of 


the war. Of our proſperity? No: SE. 
—  _ - that nobody {hall ſhare with him the honour of deſtroying  _ 
what. It is the windmill of cabinet influence whoſe overthro cc 
zes dreaded; the vanity and wild projects of our heaven-borm 


which the diplomatic faith and conſiſtent virtues of the old 


_ eſtabliſhed governments have given . . 


*. But ſtill we have one hope. 


WL e on One wooden leg after another, 
with which we have attempted to prop up our decrepid cauſe, 
has, it is true, been broken and thrown, away: but fill 
we have a crutch on one ſide. We can lean upon Auſtrmz  _ 
And though we do pay a. little dear for the ſupport, yet it is 
better than to ſuffer an entire overthrow—Of "what? Of our 


Territories? No: They &y only endangered by continuing = 


4 


Les Citizens, we ſtand, it is true, upon the fickle hope of 
| German faith, The gs, he Emperor—Hear the ſoun & 
f , 


Jo: The mini ter takes care 


% UT CRIRONEx: 


ing name, ye crouds? adore the wonderful charm ! Remem. 


oder that even breach of faith ceaſes to be treachery when gilt 
dy this pompous title! Remember that though repeated ex- 
|  Perience has ſhewn you the faithleſsneſs of thoſe who wear it, 


and 3 all the fafts of hiſtory ſhew you the open ſincerity 
__ of republican governments yet ſuch is the magic power of 


._ © this word emperor—and indeed of every other word that im- ; 


© plies but royalty, that the very breach of faith proves ou 
.. © ought ſtill to truſt; while experience itſelf can furniſh no 
reaſon to conclude that you ought ever to confide in a coun- 


_ try branded with fo atheiftical a title as a Republic. The „ 


Emperor's promiſes, ſuch as they are (though he ſeems to have 


mo deſty enough not to be extremely explicit in them) are ſtil BG 


to be relied upon; and thus, crippled in onr alliances, weighed 
don by debt, weakened by depopulation, we are to repeat 
pur cruſade: to ruſh once more into the field of flaughter ; 


"and ſacrifice at the altar of this infernal Moloch the huſband- . 


man and the manufacturer, whoſe labours might adminiſter 
to the comforts and felicines of life. And all for what?-To 
ſooth the vanity and ſuperſtition of the monks and*cowardly 
__ © _ ariſtocrats of France, who ſhare with money-jobbers the _ 
confidence of our miniſter, and pour into the ears of our rulers = 


x poiſon of deſpotic treachery which has already brought _ = | 
do the ſcaffold their own unfortunate ſovereign, who was weak Þ| _ 
enough to imbibe its influence. For theſe, and their viſiona x 


5 proſpects, we ate to purſue the moſt expenſive, hopeieſs and 


\__ _£nigiculo:'s war ever undertaken by Europe: not excepting 


| | the cruſudes that left ſo indelible a ſtain upon the intelletis of | 


5 — * > 


tf however one grain of reflection ſtill remains in Britain; 


jf we are not entirely intoxicated by the mania of alarm 
let us pauſe a little, and ſurvey the precipice upon which we 
_._ _ Fſtand, Still thy rude voice awhile thou brazen trumpet, ere 
again thou provoke mankind to deeds of cruelty and wicked. 0 _ _ 
_ __ _ neſs! Silence awhile the dreadful thunders of the all-devour- 
ing cannon! and let Reaſon uplift her neglected voice! 
For what purpoſe are we thus going to bathe our faulchionss 
in the blood of our fellow-men ? For what reaſon are we to 
expoſe our boſoms to their deftroying ſwords? Suppoſe you © 
c—̃ould ſucceed, my Countrymen! would your taxes be le. 
ſened? Would the commodities of life be procured at aA 
cheaper rate? Would you—] put aſide, for the preſen r. 
dhe calamutics and milerics you ſuffer during the ſtruggle 


=" 


- Would: you find yourſelves in a beute more comfortable 
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and happy? W ould the wants of nature be better ſupplied? DE 


Would the innocent luxuries of life be enjoyed in greater 8 


abundance? Would your minds be more unſhackled? Enquiry 


5 ; be more free? Would ſcience, and above all, the ſcience of _ 


political amelioration, raiſe up its head with greater triumph _ 
tdttuman it did before? Alas! Alas! theſe are circumſtances, 1! 
8 fear, which never entered into the calcul tion of thoſe wha 
have plunged us imo the preſent undertaking. Theſe are 
| calculations for metaphyſical Jacobins, and thoſe who are mad 
enough to ſuppoſe that man has unalienable rights, and that 


> one human being has as juſt a title to improve his faculties for 


the happineſs of nimſelf and family as another. — Such viſion- I _ | 
| aries as theſe may enter into calculations of human happineſs, _ 


and human knowledge; but the enlightened ſtateſman foars 
"<4. o_ them. His eye, ſublimed above the clouds of common 
life, rolls in golden and beatic viſion, and Uwells upon the | 
ſublimities of places and penſions; upon the heaven of power * 5 
aAäAncd emolument. There he bathes his luxurious fancy; wan 
| tions in the proſpect of coronets, titles, ſtars, and - ribbons 
and leaves to ſuch inſignificant beings as think about their 


ellen creatures,” the idle e of What is | ee or — EY 


5 what i is ill for man. 


But. Citizens, though placemen and penſioners may BS | 
8 think fit to enter into ſuch calculations, it is worth your while 


to do fo: and you ought to do it for yourſcives.. For if you 


ne enquire into your own rights, how can you ex 


| that others will be ſo ſuperfluous” as to enquire for you? If 
you do not value your own proſperity, why ſhould. others? 
Tf you do not think it worth while to make calculations upon 
<3» 2 16 you own happineſs, why ſhould others who have no connec 
tion, no common intereſt with you, trouble their heads about 
it? They can be more happily employed in counting their 
phlökz⸗ces, their Chancellorſhips, their Tellerſhips, their Lord. 


1 Wardensſhips, their Treaſuryſhips, their ſinecures, their pen- 


2 | Lions, their perquiſites, and their patronages. How can you „ 
2 expect. tliat what you will not do for yourſelves ſhould de 


_ «done for you by placemen, r and Propr etors of rot- a 


= aan —— 
Io ſtimulate to this enquiry is the object "BY FO 1 =P 3 


; ou together in this place. Remember it is not from liſten= 


24D 0 lectures, it is not from frequenting now and then a de- 3 


5 v.ting — it is not yur * over * e 3 7 if 


W ven eniduns. _ 


WWW 
minds muſt labour if you expect them to be benefited. You 


muſt inveſtigate if you wiſh to diſcover. that truth which, 


aſſiſted by benevolence, may redreſs the wrongs of your country 


dior yourſelves, If you will idly liften with implicit confidence 
t any man, jt matters not who he is—whether prieſt, prime 
_ Miniſter, or political lecturer. You may liſten, it is true, to 


N the doftrines of another; but if you make not uſe of your 8 


don reaſon, to examine whether they are true or falſe, on 
map be affected indeed with warmth and petulance, but will! 


never attain the true philoſophical light of truth and benevo - 


pP, 'Scrutinize every thing you hear from every one; ne 
wm of all, every thing that you hear from me. I ama 


ttturez all the frailties of paſſion are upon me; all the ignorance 


Which the prejudices early inculcated in the preſent fyſtem © I 
due a tendency to produce; and I have bad many diſadvan | 
 ___ _ engesin the purſuit of knowledge, under which many of you.. 
Perhaps, have not laboured. Think not, therefore, tt 1! 
win you to take for granted every thing Liell you. Lou muſt 
' —-* _ ave your knowledge not as the parrot has his by rote; bunt 
worn the labours of your own minds; from the feelings and Þ}Þ 
you to this Sonelufion, that' war is equally a calamity to 
te nation that makes it, and the nation againſt whom it is 
&direRled; chat the ſyſtem of war has plunged this 2 5 


Innumerable calamities; and that the overthrow of that ſy 


8 dae return of reaſon, and the permanent happineſs of the coun- 1 5 


e. an eng be ſecured by a full, fair, and equal repreſent - 
eu of the people in the Commons Houſe of Parliament. 


Aanto the Cauſes and Conduct of Wars, inthe Gum A 
L which they are involotd, by contributing i e 
 Support.-From the ſecond Lecture on War. 


mm my former Lefture.on this ſubje& I feriquſly rem. 
ended you. to conſider no individual as infallible; tolook uw |} 
„ ²˙ ü ˙ m — T7 


— — 


1 42 the minds of thoſe who liſten or peruſe; and as they Is + 
them with materials wherewith to work for themſelves n 
thoſe grand enquiries in which it is the happineſs and intereſt 

= - yourſelves how 


=” ſhall x now 3 to * you, that it is 8 your . 


3 any war; the juſtice of. w 
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_ all kad in l i to the 888 they bring 25 
to your own minds, and not the partial attachments you may 


have for the perſons who ſubmit them to you. I endeavoured EE 
do ſhewyou chat all inſtruction, all reading, all cloguence are 


no further uſeful than as they cultivate the ſeeds of enqui 


of man to be en 1 ged. I adviſed you ſeriouſly to conſider for 8 


N this ſyſtem of war is good or bad in ite; 
| how far the pretences for it have been realized; and, if re- 


e my how far they were worth the 7 that was paid " 8 E 


= : wy and your intereſt ; and chat a conſiderable a, Ou £ 


4 ral turpitude attaches to that individual who, by his perſonal — 
== ſervices, or by his property, contributes to the proſecution of  _ 
3 ole principle he has not inveſti. _. - 
FF gated; of the probability of whoſe ſucceſs he has not formed  _ 
= ſome eſtimate; | | and. Mage” objekt he bas not properiy „ 


3 Let us conſider that the 3 the happineſs, 82 


I * and the proſperity of every individual are involved in e 8 7 DTS 


Be war in which the country may be engaged: let us conſi 


4 a N that we all have every thing at ſake; that not only the com- 
faoris of life, not only that liberty and independence which 
we ſo much prize, but the very exiflence of every individual _ 


may be involved in the event. However ſecurely we may f 3 
at home; however careleſsly we may read the Gazettes which 


* 09 ES the {laughter of thouſands; let us recollect, that i in HG 
3 the giddy changes of. the wheel of fortune, the war which is 
no at a diſtance may come home to us; ſlaughter and de- 


9. 8 vaſtation may confront us at our own doors; and thoſe who * 5 3 
have ſo madly and ſo franticly engaged to carry deſolation — " 


ahrougb the ſtreets of Paris, may fly through the ftreets of a 
London before the face of thoſe very Pariſians, whoſe habi- 


wy - _ tations they ſo madly threatened With conlygraton, and whoſe 1 c 
A ſires and relatives with ſlaughter. | © 
| If, then, the lives and . of every individual are at 


* . vs "Rake, ſurely all ou cht to give themſelves ſome pains to calcu- ON | 1 
FFW the chances of the cards, and endeavour ſp 6 Giſcover the | 6 
1 OF of ms A game * are e playing. 8 


oe * « War,” ES 4 
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War, ſays Citizen Gerrald in his excellent pamphlet, 
(Convention the only means of ſaving us from ruin) 
though declared by the government muſt be ſupported 

& hy the people. Parliament impoſes taxes but you pay them. 3 

The King declares war, but it is the blood of the peaſant F 

and manufacturer which flows in the battle, it is the purſfſe 

ot the fradeſman and the artificer which is emptied inthe FF 

X -E conteſt.” Let us recolleQ alſo, that not only in the cataꝶa.. 

. _ trophe but in the guilt we are participatorss Whatever 
tttuturpitude may attach itſelf to the war in general, ſo far as it 

8 2 upon our exertions or our ſluggiſhneſs, lies at ur 


F 55 4 1 1 3 
b . O37; ae..” 
nf . $4 : 
* * . "W's Ry 
2X ” ' 3 . 
. N 


| Compariſon between the Guilt of A co, Mun. 
= DERER, andthe DELIBERATE PROIECTOR oF - — il 


A8 war can only be juſt in one of the parties, it follows, 

of courſe, that in the other it muſt be murder! Nays 1 be- | 
lieve that in nine wars out of ten it has not been juſt 4 
on one ſide or the other. If, however, it appears in any _ 

pauarticular conteſt that the individuals who compoſe one go-· 
vernment, have made uſe of every exertion to produce ne- 
Sgeociation, inſtead of laughter; if they have ſent ambaſſador 
Atctter ambaſlador to treat with the cabinet of the threatening  _*? 
country, and that country, with inſolent diſdain, with ſcorn, 
with contempt, with ill-founded confidence, and a degree 
of arrogance which nothing but ignorance could produce, has _ 
rejected all thoſe overtures of peace and negociation, I am 
terribly afraid we ſhall be compelled, in ſpite of national va 
nity, in ſpite of national prejudice, to juſtify the party 2 
— 3 even though that party ſhould be 
Ils have faic, Citizens, that war, on one fide or the other, 
muſt be murder—but the epithet is feeble. . There is no term 
in language that can deſcribe the crime with juſtice and enen 
gv. Murder which ſtands ſo prominent in the catalogue f 


* 


would have negociated, even 


moral vices, bears but a trifling. proportion to the political  Þ 
n e 8 „„ HR 


8 


7 
1 
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v3 guilt of thoſe who plunge two nations; nay; not content wth | 
that, who plun Ae f the whole habitable globe i in ſcenes 


f daughter an an deſolation, to gratify their caprice. or am- . . 
dition. 


Perhaps the murderer, whim we ſo juſtly execrate, might 3 


ſind many, circumſtances to plead in alleviation of his guilt, 


= F which it would be difficult to apply 'to- courts and 1 2 
T fliers. Want, miſery the pu ecuting infolence of monoþo- 8; 
| = of famine may drivea *'_ 


ling power, the hard griping h 


miſerable individual to acts # ee which afterwards, I 


from a miſtaken ſenſe of perſonal ſecurity; or in'the moment of 1? 
unexpected conteſt, may provoke him to plunge into guilt he © 
never meditated. Haſty revenge, intemperate. rage, the 
43 boiling paſſion of the moment may have inflicted the fatal! 
FF blow. But the political murderer proceeds by ſyſtem. He 


plans, he deliberates, he meditates, in the calm receſſes of the 


. -- thoſe ſcenes of fury and deſolation which his hired 5 
Kaaſflaſſins are to perpetrate, as ſoon as his cold blooded ambition _ J 


fall have formed, by mathematical lines and calculations, . 


E 7 : i plans upon which they are to act. He, alſo ſtrikes, not at TE 2 1 
we life of an individual: He ſtrikes at thouſands: He murders ' 


wholeſale z and exults over the catalogue of his atrocities Þ 
Te kills in ſafety alſo—ſhuns the danger; but perpetrates ide 
ST , guilt He breathes the peſtilential mandate, and myriads pe- 
FF _. riſh; but, bathed in the true thieves vinegar of office, he 
=... ſtrip the dead without partaking the infection. 1 
_— ow much more atrocious this than the crimes which A 2+. 
_ os ſo much indignation in our hearts ! and which, becauſe 
I they are rare, becauſe they come before us in individual in- | 


| 8 ſtances, and preſent the real picture to the mind, we con- _— 


=: template with — while we remain * to. 5 
1 "Citizens, then let us 8 8 3 it is (ance 2. of 


every individual is, ſome how or other, concerned in what are 


F _ called che acts of the nation) that every individual ſhould ſeti- Ds 5 1 
| oully inveſtigate the juſtice or the injuſtice of the wars in | 


ON. which his country may be plunged: becauſe, though the prin- 5 E IJ 
_ ,. Ciple of ſelf preſer vation may juſtify the individual who draws 
bis ſword upon the defenſive fide, the ſoldiers who march into 


= 3 the field in ſupport of an unjuſt cauſe, are only the _ 7 


_ afſaffins (however unconſcious they _w_ be ha ” MAY 


'Y J | the 9 who 3 * 8 8 
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| a No Wan ber, but 4 War - of 8015 Dayexce. 


From the lame. Ea 


CORE, | CITIZENS, os War of abſolute defimee 3 is the * war 
3 that can be juſtified. What criminality then muſt attach to 
-_______ thoſe who 5 engaged in a war of a directly oppoſite nature. 
3 If the life of one man is not to be taken away but on a 
fprinciple of ſelf defence, or on the previous conviction of — | 
RR « his guilt, by a calm and ſober appeal to reaſon, how much <7: 
Ee & more does it become us ſcrupulouſly to weigh in the ba 
Fo .< lance of the ſanfluary the cauſes for which we embarkin 
a complicated war, in which the kindred blood of than. 0 FF 
fands of our fellow creatures is poured out like water by - = _ 
che unfeeling arm of a mercenary ſoldier ?”—Gerrald.,, 
II TI do not mean to confine my animadverſions to the war in — ol 
3 which we are at preſent engaged. Principles and not men 
ould be the objects of attention the general ſyſtem, mare 
N tan the individual inſtance. It matters little that you pat 
a period to the preſent war, if you are not. convinced of the L 
 . madneſs and turpitude of war in general, and determined to 
diffuſe thoſe benevolent and generous principles of peace ang 
a qmity which may prevent frech calamities of this deſcription, W 
A from falling immediately upon your heads. Ro I 
Mo war can be juſt that is not politic: and by politic I mean — _ 
. prom omotive of the happineſs of the people. How can that 
de good which does not ſecure the general happineſs of man= ÞF 
SED kind? No war can be politic but that which is engaged in 
e real and actual 2 of the Parent State: becauſe, 
—_ — _ though it is good and right to exert all the energies with which FF 
„„ WC arc endued, for the preſervation of the individual, or tde 
community, all wars for frivolous pretences (and 1 call all 


7 5 * 1 
2 
e * 


the ambitious ſchemes of courts and cabinets frivolous (hbow- = 


ee ever ſucceſsful or triumphant, muſt coſt more than they are 1 
worth; and the ſole glory and triumph that you obtain is to 
ſee ſo many mutilated beings ſtalking through your ſtreets,, 

voor filling your hoſpitals, and reminding you of the thouſands  ÞF 
' and tens of thouſands of your fellow men, who have ben 
SPE lain in battle, but who might have been increaſing the per.. 
pPerity and real wealth of the ſtate, if they had been employed | __ 
in producing the comforts. of Ui, inſtead of * Mu —_— 
3 1 in a ridiculous conteſt. Ee f 


” 1 . 7 s . » : «2 : . © . N 
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Conſequences of © our 8 Grony and n Fi: | 
 PERITY, 10 the mop Wy 5 the ProE. — rom 3 


the ſame. 


LET us . at t the 8 of 1 7 we not find r 
them ſill doomed to eternal drudgery? ſill plunged in igno; . 
rance and ſervitude? Is it not their bitter lot (even when ſubz . 
ſiſtence can be at all obtained) to go from the hard pallet 


to their laborious occupations, from their laborious occupa- 
tions to the ſcanty meal, irom the ſcanty meal to labour, and 


from labour again to repoſe? as if the bulk of the human | 
| ſpecies, exiſted for nothing, were fit for nothi1 „were capa= r 
ble of nothing but to drudge eternally for the Juxuries of „ 


few, « to eat, to drink, to propagate and rot.” 


However, Citizens, thoſ advantages, even if they ad fe” SEES 
- wn which are ſuppoſed to reſult from 88 and 


Ho are — of which this country has ſor ſome 2 
time almoſt entirel 


_ ennes in the name of the Emperor of 


. N : , « 
Q $ 4 f 6 3 
- * . o 
K * 


Extreme Gference biden, the merry or Mi- . 
' NISTERS, and the INTERESTS OF THE PEOPLE, © 


= EY with 9 to Peace and War. From the fame, | „ 


| Patronage. py . | 


Br, we FE . whatever may be the effect to "he - > 
le at large, as our governors are men of diſcernment, __ 
men of conſiderable learning and intelligence* that ee 
play ing a game not quite ſo loſing: that they, at leaſt, know . © 

they are about. The fact is, they may have an iure „ 


_ what 
while we have not. © The great ſource of the evil is here; 


: 4 b 4 Wy "the — or Europe i in — have r no more © conneftion 3 


oft ſight.—It is true, at the commence- ES 
ment of the — A war, his Royal Highneſs took Valenct˙?r?r..ß 
_ 88 y, and he E 
= 8 away from Dunkirk in the name of his Royal Father. Let 
F i 8 the widows and orphans of thoſe who were au tered in theſe 
1 Boe 5 - glorious exploits, tell me, if they can, which o them was molt 
1 hi _ —_— to the country? Which of them afforded the | 
| largeſt proportion of comfort to themſclves, or 3 beſt 3 
the wants and 5 of their DOE reluuves?! EE 


With their reſpeQive governments, except indeed as the,; 


_ 4 are made the objects of plunder and taxation, than they 


„ have with: the governments of China and Japan.” It may eat”. 
| © then be good for them to purſue a ſyſtem which is deſtructive 


__ - tous. © All war, as it multiplies places, and increaſes tune ' 8 
EF“ s receipts of government, at leaſt while the war endures, ex- 


s tends of courſe the power and patronage of the miniſter, 


„ though it loads the people with additional taxes.“ 4 As ; 
* Jong as war laſts,” continues Citizen Gerrald, © govern 

ment has immenſe ſums to diſpoſe of; and as revenue haas 

S hitherto been the object of governments, the hope of 

„s making conqueſts will induce them to carry on the ſyſtem FF 
. of war as long as the people will ſubmit to it. Every ad. 

” © dition of territory furniſhes a new field for the collection of 
more taxes; every conquered diſtrict is conſidered as a new | 


„ fam; and the people who cultivate it, being regarded as 


1 conſequence of 


2 ſheep, are annually brought up to be ſhorn of their fleeces. 
Ic̃bus every miniſter, while affairs are ſituated as they are, 


„ 1 country into war; becauſe in 0 


Mliinzſterial Prerogatine. 
THERE is another circumſtance of conſiderable import- 


ö C | Wat a great variety of freſh places are 
Created, and great patronage thrown into his hands. He hass 
. _____ the power of appointing Contr Ctors, Colonels, Enfigns, and  þF 
'. ___ Officers of various defcriptiotis, which increaſes his power, | 
and influence, ſecures him in his ſituation, and grotifies his 
_ ._____ayarice or his ambition. Theſe facts need but to be men 
tioned, and every one will feel conviction itiniediately. — ' F 


ance why the intereſts of the people and of miniſters ſhould 


be conſidered, in a very eminent degree, diametrically oppo- 8 


fte td each other with reſpect to war. Thoſe perſons wo©& ñk 
sↄæare at che helm during a time of war, have a pretence for veſt: 


. ing themſelves with diſcretionary powers; for increaſing their 


ien Hibea Corpus AR: 


oon arbitrary authority; for trampling down the liberties of ÞF 
tte people; and putting them under reſtrictions which, in! 
times of peace, there could be no pretence for doing; ang 
cConſequently, we find one of the bleſſed harveſts of the preſent FF 
dill for manning the navy, and other la 


te acts of Parliament, 5 = . 


in the Privy Council) is the happy ſuſpenſion of the Jacobi- 
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«, take care of turbulent ſpirits within; 1 by which phraſe 


5 F pee ſpirits) is always meant every man who dares to 


peak againſt the mad and fooliſh projefts of miniſters. The 2 
_ fences o authority are, therefore' doubled: the perſonal / 
_ proteftion of the individual members of the ſtate WR <2 TE 


litical oppreſſion is ſuſpended and annihilated. 
Where is the man who will pretend that, in times of 


| ſuch atts could have been quietly thruſt down the 1 = 


FF throats as the Alen Act, the Traiterous Correſpondence Bull, fo 
nobby diſputed in the Houſe of Commons, by thoſe perſunns 


Who, according to the calculation of ſome, are enemies to te 
|  Conflitution of the country, becauſe they dared to ſhew that 


an appearance of 


all hiſtory—itis a fact proved by tho 


plunged into ruin and 


4 | | 2 . miniſters were violating that Conſtitution. To theſe we may _ 
and the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Aft, after the perſons 


were taken into cuſtody whom that ſuſpenſion was meant tao A Re 


3 affect; thus makin 15 the law a ſort of trap, to enſnare us with mY 
ecurity, and when the harpies of power 


have drawn the victims into their toils, the laws are ſuſpend= _— | 


= ed; down goes the trap; and Britons, when moſt in need of EE 
3 : N 85 : Britiſh privileges, find that they are Britons no more. No, aq 


Citizens: “ in the piping times of peace” Tuch ſtrides can- 2 
not be made: and it is a fact ta 3 upon the records o 


nds of inſtances, ie . MY 


| war after war has been 1233 nation after nation has been 


been embroiled, for no other purpoſe whatever than to give 
A opportunity to miniſters and cabinets to extend their own | 
 atbitrary power, and 5d gravy = at (heir feet; the liger i- 


_ berties, and properies o 


their fellow citizens. 


ſolation, and whole continents have r 


It is then not from miniſtry. that we are (0 expeR a proper 35 


1 expoſition of the ſyſtem of war; it is not from Court expects. 
Laants in oppoſition; who, however diſtingu iſhed 3 
d cltte/lents or boaſled attachment to liberty, ſtill [have charms 3 

| fixedon a ſucceſſion to places of ſou ul. corrupting power ang 


N aggrandi ſement. I fay it is not from one or other of theſe NEE :Y 


=: _ claſſes of politicians that you ought to expect a thorough i in- oF 2 
| |  veſtigation of that ſyſtem of war which for more than a cen k ⁊ 


FF turyhas continued to depopulate Europe. No: Every _ 5 

FF _ vidual knows how powerfully ſelt-love and intereſt 3 | 

= ayes the judgment. Like a thick film before the eye 1 
ſcurte the lines and confuſe the colours of the political 


5 ſcape. Views of perſonal intereſt pervert the judgment, — . 


prevent us from ſeeing thoſe evils from which, at one time-or N 


_ other, we FIRE, — ee, . 18, therefore, from the by.” TS 
| 5 . „ 9 virtuous CO 


= 4 : EY Wy ruR TRIBUNE, 


- - virtuous energies of the puble mind from the bold and "TWIN 


| .  ſpiritof general inveſtigation—from the intrepidity and good. 


F ſenſe of the people, and from theſe alone, that we are to = | 


2 a thorough expoſition of the horrors of war, an annihilation, 5 


8 of the factions and e by which the ſytem of war — 

md 8 Jopported... ERC. 

ä but anidition—what but the wild palſions 3 

. intereſted individuals, could ſo long have kept up that ſyſtem. RD 
bott deluſion which has depopulated the ancient, and continues 

wg do depopulate the modern world ! Is it not ſtrange, does not | 


mimagination ſicken, does not reaſon ſtagger, when we conjure. 
Ap dhe picture before us? What can be the reaſon that ſo _ 
many thouſands of human beings ruth into the field of battle, — -2 
uich no provocation of founded reſentment, no one real in- 
trreſt to dire them? How aſtoniſhing, that, age after age, We | 


generation after generation, country after country, ſhould _ = 


es. have beheld this phenomenon of man deſtroying man—intel- : : 5 
 - " leftual beings rulhing forward to inevitable deſtruction—with — }Þ 


N a mad and fierce enthuſiaſm, courting the ſtroke of death, 


= 5 as it were a bleſſing, and that we ſhould yet be te be told, : . 


chat ſuch glory, | ſuch honour, ſuch magnanimity, if not the "= 


„ 1--The ſact is too aſtoniſhing to have been believed, if 1 
133 2 POR, but records of ſtory to,ancit 3 — 8 


RE — 


DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. 
A Meditation in the Tower. + 


e e and decoratiens are ſeldom very readil ward 7 _ 


3 with, how much ſoever they may have loſt their . far RE 


meaning. The Roman Emperors continued to be diſtin. = 3 
RE. the naine and enſigns of Pontifex Maximus, or 


e Chriſtian religion; and Henry the Fifth, 8 


Find of temporary conqueſt of France, and his fon having : 
| deen crowned (in bis nurſc's arms) at Paris, his ſucceſſors _ 


dave continued, to the preſent day, to © bear about the 8 4 = 
EEE < mockery af of Gallic Empire in their titles and their m. 


of Jupiter, long after their prof-/ien, and the legal © = 
FEY est af r 
| having, by the aſſiſtance of the Duke of Burgundy, made: 2 — 2 


But a title of ſtill more dignity and importance has ſonng 
EE SY imparted luſtre to the Britiſh Crown: the utle of cc * Defender > +; 

5 "mi the Faith” ?- . 
We all know that the firſt of- our ae 8 who Exch 


Vore this title was a ver: y faithful being indeed. He cut as: 

the heads of half a dozen wives or fo, it is true; and he changed 
„ religion every ſix months, that be might have the glory Þ}|F. 
EEE of ON duch of his — whoſe — core not keep pace — Y 


ff with. - Wt 


* 
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TS the Erghth having written a book in defence of the POPE, | 


the Proteſtant Kings of England flill continued to be gratified 


with the titular reward of Defender of the Faith. 


For Mr. Pitt, however, was reſerved the diſtinguiſhed "DOE 


nour of reſtoring to his preſent Majeſty the ſub/tance of what, 


. for the eleven preceding reigns, had been merely a ſhadow; Se 
and His Majeſty George the Third may now, without boaſt _ 
bor flattery, be emphatically fled Defender of the Faith: for 


"I (to fay nothing of the preſent juſt and neceſſary war, waged 


Wiõith ſo much Hoh obſtinacy, or; as Gibbon would have ex- 
preſſed it, with ſuch an exquiſite rancour 'of theolog:cal hatred, ,, 
agagainſt the deluded Republicans of France, for the reftorazon 


"IN 7 among other things, of the eſtabliſhed (i.e. Popi/h) religion 


olf the country; not only has the infallibility of his Holines 
the POPE, been protected by a guard of 3 I 
1 eo ie 
People to chuſe their form of government, their rulers, and their 
_  rehigron, His Majeſty is bound to protect and defend the Holy, 
Roman Catholic Religion in that Iſland.” Nor have Iany © 


but, by the late confirmation in Corſica, of the 


Dube, but that whenthe Allies have got to Paris, routed the | 


Convention, and hanged all the Jacobines, the other bithert, e 

empty title of our amiable Sovereiga will be realized and ſee ei 
cured upon a foundation equally ſolid and _ 
' ___ that upon which we have here deſcanted, 1 n — 


4 ” Ta 5 «% a -* ” 7. . 


| ANECDOTE OF THOMAS bl. 


permanent wim 


3 Iłx was obſeryed in company to Thomas Paine, that the OE 23 
Britiſh and Iriſh were naturally inclined to Monarchy; fo *' 


much fo, that in their convivial meetings they always had a AT; 
toaſt maſter; and that if ſix of them went to a tavern to 


ENT drink a bottle of wine, one would be put into the chair, bo 


bond ot wine, and had common ſenſe, 


'} would colleft the bill and pay the waiter, and the reſt would 5 
1 Welt by kin Eo 


"Very true, Sir, ſays Paine, but ſuppſoe your fix men met 
ee.very day to drink their bottle, and that they had no more, _ _ 
And the chairman always took a pint to himſelf; They would 
ſcon contrive to drink without one; that is, if they were 


3 
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"THE IMPATIENT. LOVER. 
— 4 oe —_— a a. 


che, User 3 tomy a arms, EE. — 
- Nor let 1 Geordy languiſhz - . „„ 


1 with thy fancy- Aotad charms, 
A _—E ay overs ne 


From air 170 4 <A one 3 5 


f 2 9 near as many Bucks have * 


"All Widder Parks as range inn BE 


'y 6 . : "Twas! but m my father's peo pin = 


ters I gal 3 8 


e ; 8 : 9 70 de pr . d the royal hives 


fayours muſt be granted. | 


Fs * ſenate and my fire declare, 


Aud —＋ in their 2 * 


e This f 3 on were 7 ** "TE of mine! | TRE * 


I'd down to Scotland hie them, 


1 20 dare detain my nymph 8 ; 


And for Hight” Freaſon try them. 
"i hopes wound to the higheſt pic, 


mpatient in thy wiſhes ; "hs 
Come, ro, acrols the briny ditch | 
| That woul pegs our bliſſes. . 


ö Thy bed is made chy PE prepar'd, 


Thy Lords and Ladies waiting; 


8 1 Tong to polt 1 the royal guard 


drive * without bing. 


- . to wy longing ams, 


or thus let Geordy languiſh ; 


1 _ with thy fancy-painted charms, | 


- Su "EY oper TONS + e Kg 
kau, 8 : 8 
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SECOND EDITION. 3 


e 2 April, 1795 


bee, of the Eee and e mY 5 = 
” the Erghteenth Century. —From the Second Lecture 8 1 | 
on the Nute and Conſequences of. the Syſtem — ol 


ot War. EE 


WI e Meg Sy 


"5 _— the; author of the Palitieal Progreſs, „ Britain has been fie 
ſimes at war with France, and fix times at war with 3 
„ Spain. During the ſame period ſhe has been engaged in 
ERR. I. beben at home, beſides an endlefs catalogue f 
„ maſſacres in Aſia and America. In Europe, the common 
p price which we advance for a war, has extended from one 
. £9 three hundred thouſand lives and fro à ſixty to an hun- 
e dred and fifty millions ſterling. From Africa, we import 
anaually between thirty and forty thouſand ſlaves, [ Hfrur. 
N conf derable reſpectabiliiy have calculated the annual conſum - 
tion as high as 600,000.] “ which riſes, in the courſe of acen- © 
Ec tury, to at leaſt three millions of murthers. In Bengal only, « 3 
c qe deftroyed or expelled, within the fhort p eriod c 
0 leſs than fix millions of induſtrious = barmleſs pe ple: 
T and as we have been ſovereigus in that country, E 
c thirty-five years, it may be reaſonably compated that ve 
c have flrewed the. 3 of Indoflas with R ar twenty 3 
"3 * millions of carcaſes.”* _ 33 
So that it is with too much juſtice; that the 8 author 23 
8 obſerves i in another place —4 In! the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, te | 
. conduct of Britain may be fairly contraſted with the mu- 
& der of Atabaliba, and will prove equally ruinous to the de- 

e « teſted conquerors.” A ſevere cenſure, which as far as it 
relates to Weſt-India policy, and African commerce (for ſo it 
I, called) has been ſufficiently authoriſed by the facts which 

hhave come out in parliamentary dilcuſion ; and which win 
rreſpect to the Fates * * tne following __ 3 
Auctation. _ 


„ The civil wars. to which ; 3 defire of ere 


* s ve * were * FINER 9 5 — — 


. 
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DD gal was l by every * of cubic viftrefs. In 
were rendered deſolate; the moſt fertile fie ds in 


1 duſtrious people were either expelled or deſtroyed. Want 1 
5 ce of foreſight became more fatal than inna te barbariſm ; ang -_ a 


ce men found themſelves wading through blood and ruin, when 


"Ir l = A their only deer Was * and * 2 Hier f Indeflan, 
+ vol, til. p 79. — —- 
Theſe barbarows 3 injuries "habe not "Sion inſlicted without —⁊ 


_— fours. taſte of correſpondeut calamities among ourſelves: .- 


- though the day of ſerious retribution ſeems yet to come !— 


A Ex perhaps is faſt approaching! !! Already however, «© It i. 4 5 


1 . combine the diverſified ravages of famine, peſtilence, ang 
& the ſword, it can hardly be ſuppoſed, that in theſe tranſac- 


F 3 ' + Hans (independent of the. an produced by the "op . : . 
3 © ſent war) leſs than ffteen hundred thoufand of our countr-—:„H 


„ the ſpace of ſix years, half the gre:t cites of this opulent 
* « the world lay waſte; and frve millions of harmleſs and in- 


u have perijhed; a number equal to that of the whale inha- [ : 
= £4 c bitants of Britain who are at preſent able to bear arms. 35 
E In Europe, the havock of our antagoniſts: has beer st I 


© leaſt not inferice o our own, fo that- thi; quarter of the E 2 


& © - 6 apr alone ba) loſt by our quarrels, three millions of men in 
che flower of hſe; whole * in the progreſs of 


d ſociety, would have ſwelled into multitudes de * 


VVV 
« whole, have enccadad twenty millions, or two hundved thouſand = oY 


Ns 1 afts of homicide per annuum. Theſe victims have been ſacri- E 2 
8. feed to the * of power, and the balance of trade, dbdte __ 
i Nag, te univerſal ſupremacy of oe — = 


& honour of the Britiſh 


3 =  Hament, and the ſecurity of the Proteſtant ſucccihon. TY 
I ve are to e at this rate for another century, we ak 
REY « may, which is natural to mankind, admire ourſelves, and 
> _  £--0ur atchievements, but every other nation in the world muſt 


1 N te have a right to with that an earthquake or a volcano mary 
| 5 5 firſt bury both iſlands together in the centre of the globe; 


*- that A ſingle but decifive exertion of Almighty vengeance 2 4 3 8 
m germinate the progreſs and the remembrance of ou 3 
95 * crimes.” Pol. Prog. p. g. | 


Will an individual believe, that a ſyſtem ſo was ad ſo 


| e flignts can tend to any thing leſs than the Sn 


N Fs ve fonime 5 at 


theſe governments by which it has been carried on? debe = I * 
3 — we not warned by fatal experience? Why will we t 


be taught that evils {6 enormous cannot be perpetuated ? that 
n requires no Volcano: is 


ruf Tatbuns 45. 


| Geftroy us; no thunders to blaſt the depopulated and en- 
feebled country: its own phrenzy muſt work its deſtruction! 
Shall we, then, or ſhall we not conceive it our duty to en- 


Auire into the means of checking this monſtrous tyranny, Roy 


1 this horrid growth of war; which has ſo long been making 
8 ſuch deſtructive effects? Shall we ſuppoſe that it is our duty 
tamely and ſupinely to fit down without attempting by every _ 


| ſyſtem of ambition and war mult fall. 


8 poſſible exertion to apply a remedy to evils ſo enormous 


Alas! if we will not ſhortly apply the remedy, the 1 


1meeady will apply itſelf. I know not what blindneſs, What 
| infatuation has ſeized upon the men in power; but either 
' they are dreaming, or the reſt of the thinking part of mann 
kind are loſt in viſionary phrenzy. Tome it appears that 
4 . every department of the fe, every polgical phonowy 
- gives the moſt direct indication of t 


by k 4 


diflolution of that ſyſſ e 


dem which theſe ;, perpgnes. 1 
: I. 


Jiſcover the ſymptoms of the decay of that f 


4 the courage, the energi 
Andi ſink they mult 
oh preſent ſyſtem. 


- ö 5 approaching weakneſſes? If you cannot, you certainly have 2 
not obſerved, with accurate eye, the page of hiſtory. What 
1 were the ſymptoms of the fall of other ſtates? Schemes of, 
| oppreſſion and depreſſion at home, ſelfiſhneſs, avarice, mo *} 


Iſe ſtrengt, © ; 


| nopoly, individuat accumulation, and 2 total indifferene e ; 


5 to the miſeries and calamities of mankind. Have not theſe 
been the fore-runaers of the deſtruction of all countries??? 
Did not Athens diſplay the ſame phenomena? Were not : 
4 _ corruption, voluptuouſneſs, and the deſire of rapacious _—- 


accumulation, the great evils complained of by the philoſo- _ 2 


1  phers, and orators of that country, previous to the deſda. 
| _ tiom, under which it fell, never-to riſe again? Was not 


| Sparta a vii to the ſame corrupting vices? Did ne: 


4 *« Rome, a giant ſtatue fall, puſhed from its baſe by artleſs + 

© *© hands,” from the ſame enervating cauſes Can we not 

T ſee the lame ſpirit among ng ourſelves? Can we not fee that 
nd ſplendor, under which the virtues, 


es of che people are daily Gnking? | 
: for it is the neceffary comſequence of _ "x 2.0 
uxury produces its diſeaſes of one 


13 CGdeſeription: penury has its diſeaſes alſo ; and while the + 
0... higher orders of ſociety are enervated with the former, the © + 
leer orders are depreſſed and beaten down by the latte. 

/ IE noe ne in 


Woes. 7 


* 
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RA 9 i v we are — we ſhall 1 to extricate 

1 bh FER _ ourſelves from the calamitous ſituation in which we are 
placed. By a timely and temperate. reform, we ſhall en- 
dceavour gradually to reſtore the one claſs of people to, their - 

ſimplicity, and the other to their wonted comtort. This - 5 
And chis only can preſerve us; this only can unite us in the 
Aapy of trial, and ſave us from the ruin that i 1s ; gathering 

85 5 over our heads we . 


3 The je ſed ts of tle e fem 70 Coroxs LZATION.. 1 5 4 


4 y Py of _ — 1 1 4 =. 2 
—— 8 — 4 ns * 8 


8 ' COLONIAL 3 inſtead rh an 3 
is a curſe. For proof of this I will refer you to the Budget 
af of the Miniſter, which has been laid before the people S = 
 . was going to ſay the zmnſulted people) during: the preſent ſeſ- LED * 18 
fin; and you Will there find, among the extraordinary ex- 2 „„ 
pences that are charged (and very extraordinary indeed many of ED 
E333 . a very d um of money ſtanding tothe 
account of your colonies and foreign ſettlements, for the 
. ſupport a. protection of which you are taxed at home. 
; Nay, Citizens, Canada itſelf, at this very time, is main. Þ} 
_ tained at the enormous annual charge of fix or ſeven hundred . F.. 
thouſand pounds à year, to be paid by taxes levied upon 
Four induſtry ;. by exciſe laws, by window lights, by taxes 
Apon malt, by taxes upon bread, by wine licences, by hair 
powder Hcences, by little pittances pillaged from the te- 
1 cups of Pore wi” women. who have no 3 in the world 3 
3 . or ſeren Fundxed ee i BD to the 3 
— 3 which you muſt neceſſarily and inevitably bear- 3 
For what purpolſe* For advantages expected from this dif- . 
tant colony? No; not one ſhilling l advantage was eder 
reaped, ever will be reaped, or ever was expected be - 
reaped from the important colony of Canada: and the Mi- 
ter knows he 1s paying this 700,00:1. for no better-pur- 3 8 
poſe than ſhewing that this Magn nificent empire is extended l 
dio every quarter of the globe: that you have a ſlave factory | 


in Africa, avaſt territory in Aſia, a high mountain in tile _ . 
3 Straits, a batren rock 1 in * and a 8 45 
( 12 — 


ln SR 
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Mag 5 et Ideal How can . repine at che nt of _ 
bad when they are bleſt with ſuch ſod advantages! But 
there is a better piece of policy ſtill behind. Theſe colo- 

nies promote patronage, and ſtrengthen the powerful hand 
of miniſterial influence. The miniſter and his creatures 7: 
get the power of appointing all ſorts of officers, from the 
high and mighty Governor, who repreſents Royalty in mi- 


ono 


1 niature, to the little Conſtable, who parades the ſtreets, 

1 and who will alſo tell you that he, in his turn, repreſents 
3 de ſame ſublime character. PEER» 
F Ves, Citizens, here is the 821 3 The Go . 

1 vernors of your colonies muſt be dependent upon the Mini- _ | 


*  ſter, the inferior officers muſt be dependent upon the G- 

vernors, and the underſtrappers upon them; and thus you 
. _- ſee the boaſts of national grandeur and glory are —_- "ID 
but ſteps to the back ſtaircaſe of patronage, built, it 1s 5 3 
ttue, at the expence of the people, but ſubſervient © I oh OE. 
do the purpoſes of their rulers ; who are enabled by this i _—_ | 


= genious invention to climb beyond the reach of the ſwiniſh 
- 3 and ugh: 7 at LIRA ae and 1 9 


3 ' HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 2 . Re 

tz : Motives 8 a King. and his Min: ers, 1 in 1 Times, : 
N "8 making War for t the purpoſe 2 N a 

| Republic. | ” 


Rx „* 


8 "Te may not be "a to , emind thoſe Coane 8 I 
. are in the habit of reflecting upon what they read, that when 
C ſecond, and his YABAL: C. Ford, Ar. a, 3 
r Buckingham, Aſhley, {ener eee determined to ver- et MT 
 &*row the liberties of the people, and eſtabliſh deſpotic _ Fen E 


power upon their ruins, they thought it neceſſary, asa pre- 
'  Timinary meaſure, to enter into @ grand alliance with {everal 
TG -<ontinental deſpots, forthe overthrow of the republic of Hol- Þ 
und. A war with that then (and now once more} free republic, 
Vas accordingly entered upon, under a variety of . 
a And ridiculous pretences, 850 as unimportant to the 
g people of England as the navigatfon of the Scheldr!) with a 
view, not only to counteract thofe poeſonous principles, which 
—_ - te * underſtanding between the and. No 
= - N e 8 
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ople was "Ts ed to ate an encourage, but 5 


; 5 E to furniſh C Rites and his miniſters with a plauſible Fg 
deeaſon for 8 the military eſtabliſhment, which 


> 5 _ they believed, when once Tet on foot, under what pretence 


1 ſoc ver, might be turned to any uſe they thought fit, and A 
rendered the inſl rument of enſlaving thoſe very people who . 


= had already been oppreſſed with taxes for their ſupport. 
2 1 one obviate the abuſive anſwers of Treaſury 5 


I 2, ſeribblers, and prove that this repreſentation is not the SY 


mere invention of Jacobiniſm, 1 fhall Prelent the reader „ 
wih the following extracts from Rapin. 


. ; 35 e After this view of the ſtate of A Engliſh Count; it is 8 => 5s : 50 
ee.raſy to conceive, that thoſe who had moſt credit and access 
do the King, could hardly intend: the benefit of the === he”. 


i dm. — 0 one of his b h ee wou 


1 Wang, all the riches f England to "la 5 en EH 
But onthe other hand, K thought himſelf obliged 


to proceed circumſpecly, the 'exnmple ” his father not - 6 Th 


7 2 fp eee nim him to engage in the ſame courſe, Sn 5 | Þ 


had taken greater precautions. This was the rea- — | 


ſion, that for ſome years the Court projects were executed 2 


1 —_— and with great . ale e 5 


ff . Eng. vol 4. 652. 
3 of XY, 5 


R — 5 | 


ESD 2255 the ſubj 8 + wi five members of the 


Cabal, are joined, as in reaſon they ought, the King and 35 
* - _ . the Duke of York it will be found all the ſeven were for 


Rs bk adſolute and arbitrar government; and that with regard . | 


| t religion four were Papiſts, and three without any regions Cs WW 


8 55 i or at leaſt they ee ee it only as an engine of Aale: — 9 
F opinion of miniſters, rulers and potentates, in _ 
Ages and countries of the world! It would be difficult to 


know the tranfactions of the Cabal, if Father Oleans (a a „ 


- | Roman Catholic hiſtorian and 3 for deſpotiſm,) = 

tiene by King James II. had not told us that a war with  F 
Holland was chere reſolyed, in order to furniſh the King with 

A  Tpretence 7 keep on foot botk land and fea forces. For ilt 


— en uch a def gn could be accompliſhed but by 


= CD 12 * at fea. T1 The etence for this war was to be taken from : = 
| ES flag, Kc. But,” adds Father Orleans, ö 


E = _ 2 true . . * * war "I Holland, e . 
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45 » fu ret corre! relbo adence between the republicans of England and 
le Dutch, who were inceſſantly exciting them to rebellion, and 


1 to ſbale off th: yoke of Monarchy, bang ever ready to ſupport 


= thoſe that ſhould attack it.“ This, continues Rapin, 


© ſeems to contradict what the ſame author advances a 


few lines before, namely, that the true fx” of this war, FA 


Was to furniſh the King with a pretence for razſing an 


It muſt be conſidered, however, that the deſign of the * 
| and the Cabal concerned two points, which went hand in 
hand, and formed properly but one deſign ; namely, to 
introduce an arbitrary government, and to extirpate che 

P Proteſtant religion. As it could not then be expected, that 
I Engliſh would tamely give up their religion and ns 
©, Without reſiſtance, it was natural to begin with = 10-4... 


| them of the only aſſiſtance they could hope for, by attacking 
| _ _ » the Dutch, and diſabling them to ſuccour England. Thoſe 


|  . gherefore who are called by Father Orleans, the Republicans "= 

” land, were the perſons who, it was ſuppoſed, would oppoje We 
LL the King's defigns, as well Epijcopalians and Preſbytertans, as 
. — Rebublicans roperly ſo called. 3 as the advocates | 


ol miniſteriabuf rpation, in the p 


deer the general name of Facobrns, every man who. has che 
. courage and virtue to oppoſe the ruinous meaſures and 
e alarming encroachments of the prevailing fation! 


SE Republic, aware of the deſigns 
8 endeavoured to avert the calamities of war by negoaation ; but 
waich was rendered abortive by the intrigues and y—- 
[ 9 the Britiſh Cabinet. They were determined upon war. 
Their N at home were not to ** VS on n. 


To this it may not be imp met mats , that the Dutch 
Charles and. his wk ou oh 


_ e 19 8 3 


3 Tax en Haus Powpra. | From the Lane on 


= Ss 0 afal 


"the Budget. | PEAT 


8 THERE } rs one tax x propoſed by 6 „ 
E mier that gives me great p leafure. I mean the tax upon char 


luxury with which pe 


opſe chooſe to furniſh the outſide 2 5 5 Ry Z 
EN 25 oy with x 
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| with two aul and miſerable mountebanks, at a | public ls; in 


- France; who having racked their ſtupid i imaginations in vain 
to eneite laughter of their gaping auditors, at laſt frizzled 
up their hair in a fantaſtic manner, and plaiſtered it over 
wich flour and greaſe. The conceit pleaſed, and Faſhion, 


ever fond of abſurdities, carried the fooleries of a brace = low 5 n 


5 IE _ buffoons into the court of a great monarch. 


There is a particular reaſon why I approve of: this tax. 1 RS 


| 5 : 4 cin i it is the moſt democratic thing that has been thought be ED . Us 
+ — . of fora long time: fo much ſo that it leads one to think there 
_ 5 fome truth in the aſſertion, that the meaſures of the preſent 


EIS miniſter are in reality intended to promote the ſpirit of de- 
C whieh he pretends to be ſo anxious to ſuppreſs, At 


Tate it is one of thoſe taxes which I think every real > 


42 friead to the happineſs and welfare of mankind wilt reteft * * 


| 8 "Ro before he pays: and I will tell you why. . 
Mauch as I am attached to that manly ſim pcity Gs the Le 
8 3 of the ancient world diſplayed; EE as I think. 


tte Roman or the Grecian head, ſuperior as I think the ſim. 
>=. habits of antiquity to the phantaſtical abſurdities of made... © 
_ dress, ſimplicity is not the only object of conſideration. What 

n chis ſuperfluous ornament? What is it produced from? |}. 


N Would not that which you ſuppoſe decorates, but which 1 a 


| 1 ridiculouſly diſguiſes you, contribute towards the . 
ſuapport of thoſe who find it difficult to procure ſubſiſtence at 


tts period? Are you not waſting, at any rate, in unneceſſar — 
e a ernament, that which might feed the hungry and ſuſtain tile 
weary. Suppoſe, for example, every perſon wearing this fu=  _ 
1 hetfluous ornament, inſtead of wearing it, were to diſtribute 


its real value, in bread to the hungry p poor, and put the ſuper- N 


4 5 5 2 Auous price which he pays for the ſpoiling of this flour inta N 


. dis pocket: let me aſk if he might not find plenty of indigent EEE 


* 5 beings, by relieving. whom be could purchaſe for himſelf a — - 


Ti noble ſatisfaction than this palery ſuperfluity can afford? 1 | . 
Then, Citizens, there ig another point of view in which it | 


Iz to be conſidered. "Ev gui: 1ea'patd for this tax goes to 
prolong the preſent war. The leſs productive the taxes, tie | 
_ ____ ontryou muſt have peace; for if the ſpeculations with re. 
_ --  Mipect to finance fail, the finews of the wat are gone Wel! 
een deill you pay your guinea towards the abolition of free- | 
""- oO ia France Do not be frightened, Citizens! I think |} 
w: ee to 3 ey: * toe * of Frech! Freedom „ 


- A. 7. 
5 | * wi 6 ; « : 
- * "| * F 4 PR 1 ; 
: * ER Dis . * g 72 0 . 7 « « . 5 
- * 8 * 0 2 y 0 0 5 R ; 2 | * 
- - * : y ; : > 
* * * 


—— 


is, not, whether en Wi 
wie whether you wil 5 
dyn country? If If you, believe that the prolongation of this; 
Woar is, only a ptolon 7 of the calamities of Britain, then, 15 
I think it is fair an ER 
tat has no connection with violence, to throw. every impe- : Refs 
diment he can in the way of the. proſecution bf. che. War, 
5 which he believes to be unjuſt, cruel, and „„ 2 
Well chen, ſuppo fe. I mould tell you a way by which ou . 
88 may diſpoſe of your guinea better, and be four or fire gumeas, | ; 4. 
naàãyear richer, in conſequence of this tax. The generality of * 0 | 
tthoſe who have their hair dreſſed pays 1 believe, about ſive or 
ix guineas a year for dreſſing it: "x 
ont of the queſtion, who pay half a guinea a, time. I ſay nor 
thing to them: I know they will Bay no 3 to MY.2r- | 
guments.—Well then, Citizens, t 


warm, nor ff 


5 ſual humanity of ſtrangers. 
tell yon 
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4% 9 1 


prolong the groans and ſuffer ings of your .. 


honeſt for 'eyery man; by every mean 


am-putting the ariſtocrats 


N and 10 medical — 


zen, John Martin Aill DIY 2 


„ will? never havat your pit 8 Fo 5 try to do i If! A 
will; but, if L have any portion of that diyine- inſpiration 8 — 5 4 
Mr. Brothers poſſeſſes in ſuch miraculons abundance, I will!“ 
venture to propheſy that ſo defirable a thing as. the reſtorations 
of the old deſpotiſm in France never will be effeRed, either 
PRs by Engliſh arms, or 1 gold. The queſtion therefore 
aboliſh the freedom of France: but | 


giuiſhing in cells and dungeons, upon char 8 of⸗ ad - | 
8 fen (and fuch charges of, High 788 J ſeveral of che beſt 
: Citizens in the country ; there js 3 
in confinement, without any proviſion whatever. He has nat 
no even an e allowed him, nor coals to Sn ly Rs 
"ba to ſuſtain nature, but what he 'pracures b ß 
that charity which his wife ma 1 obtain for him from the ca-. 
here is alſo poor Smith ! 
pretend not. pas . he is guilty. or innocent; I © 
gs * 9 Lhave my opinſon, and always had. 
_ _ - fromthe fit but, Citizens, there Is his, man allo lying ian 
an unwholeſome dungeon: in Newgate, Wherg he is I believe eee 
at this, timg, expuing of che diſeaſe he has chere contracted, © 
do the great aflition of his wie and a numerous fai, nnen 
i ' almoſt without any means of. ſuppoxt.—His own uphart „ 
zs taken from B de „Den, all . 3 
e hep, the, 1 tk bear. ſtreets is the on 
Ws — me to, dre. for. me clical e e in — ieer} — 
5 =, no.anſwer. [ He. bas, ſince hee. remived to fo en ge., 3 
3 mon I ; 


1 % F. TO ** * 
K 2 es , i 
* > 8 3 E ” 
: < 


- . Sw 5 
1 2 5 5 5 5 5 a 1 4 : 2 — * 
» * * - [3 de 4 * 8 Ws ; i 
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There is, alſo, Citizen I. Maire (whoſe ſpurited and ſen⸗ 
= ſible examination appeared, ſome months ago, in the Morning 
| Poſt) locked up in a place by ſome called the Baſtille: and as 


blaſtille means nothing but a place of ſolitary confinement, I . 
mall not quarrel with the name. There is alſo Citizen EFlig-a 
| _  gins in confinement, upon the fame ſort of charge. And there 

Klare other patriots in confinement under charges of ſedition; 


{3 though neither the lawyers themſelves, nor the devil, their 1 


great coadjutor, could ever tell what Nite meant. There CR 2 
they lie languiſhing without the neceſſaries of life. . 
Now ſuppoſe every patriot, who is at preſent in the habit ORs 


NT drefling his hair, was to leave off that ſuperfluity, and pay 125 1 ; 1 
bis guinea in ſome generous ſubſcription, not for their relief, 
Il.that would be ſomething like High Treaſon, perhaps, but ATE 


for the relief of their wives and families. You will then have 


F 5 dione an act of benevolence, which, I believe, or hl hearts 5 
_ r reflett 8 with Mug, and IE Pie or 


x 1 


_ — 


ve * . I = - 


£ The je following ad, in > Debate TY he F Tax, 5 = 


_ - contain information of fo important a nature, that every. man 5 BY 


appears to be called upon to diſſemmate them as widely as pof- 
** Unleſs, indeed, we admit the doctyine oj of the Chancellor 


RS Ps, 7 the Exchequer, that the people ought to be 2705 in 7 _ = 

8 ; of their own fituation.- — As the Speeches are 22 that ro | 
din Miniſterial! Paper (The Times) there can be no rom 
== fuſpet any SIO, in * Ken, Ie the zeal ef 5 * 


the Teporter. = 


© Hh. Dent fd, tht, infled of exempiing the army TIE — 


I”. hs Powder Tax; he had hoped, the Honourable Gentleman % 
VvVould have prohibited them the uſe of powder, or rather : 


Hour; for as powder was 159. per pound, 12 flour but 3d. 4 : g 
. ep would conſequently uſe flour. £ . | 
I The army of Great Britain at this time was 1 150000 men; 5 


and, allowing a pound a week each man, made 22,800,000 q 


| pounds annually. The conſumption of the beft wheat, alle, TY : 
in ftarch, from which powder is made, amounted to 17,500 ko 


8 guarters; if his information was correct: A great quantity 1 
woas conſumed in the heads of ſervants; as he eleved m f 


1 of their powder came from the dredger-boxes i 1n their maſ- | 


teer's kitchens. Atthis time the country was not abundant in = - 


. > heats ths 3 had awd and we — of the next 


e 
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. harveſt 1 was not very WO IT D the late rains . = 


weather, much miſchief was to be apprehended, and at the 

ſame time we could not gain any ſtores from Poland, which 

heretofore had been uſed: to upply us with whe. r 
to this, that the French were our competitors in other 


markeis, and conſequentiy leſſened the . into this 3 
. country. EL 
1 had alſo been informed {probably x the Chancellor of the — = 
2 | Exchequer knew it alſo), that there was not ſufficient corn.in 


mis country to laſt beyond July, at which time 60,000 quar= 8 4 A 
ters were expected from Canada. The ſituation of W 


Vas at this time to be deplored; they paid nine-pence for a 


x quartern loaf, which a ſhort time back coſt only ſix pence; Ns. 


eg and this, perhaps, from wages of A ſhilling per 11 Meat 


3 hep, never could get at its preſent price, and even {carcelya  _ © 
ſufficiency of bread alone. With all theſe circumſtances * _ 


EY under his eyes, he had hoped, the Honourable Gentleman 


bay would have prohibited the ule of Hour in the dreſs of the 2 | : 


= army for at leaſt a year. © - SM 
Mr. Pitt objected to the irregularity. a this 3 5 


805 3 He thought it dangerous in the extreme, and would tend to. 5 = | 3 
3 commotions, if thoſe ſtatementy were to be diſſem i: 
nad; He denied * e of fo 28 a — of NN 3 = 


Opening. 


">. 


1 5 2 7 be Sn lud ids coind FRED the 8 as _ _ : >" _ 
'1 \ Faleulations are more particular, will place the propriety Al „ 


wꝛuearing Hair Powder in @ ſtill clearer point of view ; 


8 as the facts are unguęſtionable, it is hoped that no friend to © 1 
the oppreſſed and indigent orders of foctety WI Mew gue "a 


© bimſel i if with that ridiculous ornament. 5 


„ military force of Great Beicain, incluling 8 are 


22 horſe, militia, fencibles, &c. in England, Scotland, Ireland, 


. and elſewhere, amounts to about 250,000 men, each of whom : - 


is ſuppoſed to waſte upon his head a pound of flour per week: _ 


230, Ooolbs. a week make no leſs than 6,500 tons weight A — 
__  year—aquantity of flour ſufficient to make three millions, Hd. „ 


= | nine thou gſand, three hundred and fifty-three quartern loaves, a CP 
TWP 10 e 50,990 pcople with bread for twelve months. 1 
& "This calculation proves what a good effect the total 1 Dy 


1  lition of the uſe of Hair Powder might have upon the price LE 3 
ol bread; but when you add to the above a calculation of te 


*X : you which will 1220 uſed * 3 * under the new 


X. 
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EET tas, Hob rs © cannot Pu 3 hn 500 ooo it t will. 
tte de ound Vihar there are 750, ooolbs. of flour uſed per 2D 
Week for the hair, Which wo! make in a year 19,500 tons, 
bor nine millions, aur "hundred and eig teen thouſand and fifty-= 
wum gun tern Joaves; a quantity of bread ſufficient for the _ 
„5 of one hutdred d Tit * * Hey, * and chil- | 


WM > OS 


„ Hom. the FREE ſtatement we, are authoriſed. to 3 that 1 
3 it · Wund · he more for the hohour of our legiſlature, and 3 
peneffx of the nation, to prohibit the uſe of flour or powder, 1 0 
, vr che Hair, altogether, than to la) a partial" tax upon thoſe 
doo ufe it, för che purpoſe of ae a war which has AF 
been 100 long” contitued, 'and the effects of Which the people : 
Pf this country feverel) feet” 3 5 i 
___ *Whoiafter readitig thefe facts, can do S thas ire —— ol 
NN he ef HK 2 honeſt and reſpectuble member of the Heuſe of Com- 
2 1 Aer, Who with every grain of powder combed | 3 
. — of his head; ood up; ad alter vindicatirig the dignified 7... 
___ *omplicity of the human form, in oppoſition to the ridiculous "IEA | 
füoppery of faſhion, declare, that « though as a 'meaſure RE 
ended to {pport t the war he reprobated the tax; Vet: Ws 4 
42 meins of pteventinig the unneceſſary conſumption of ' flour, ES 
5 1 41 ara time of ſuch alarming . it 223 ng err In e 


curtence au * 5 


, ws 4 


* * wks 


8 | There i is 7 Vs 1 relative 1 to TE e 
4 fulyeR-whiah \ deſerves ſome enquirvy. It is reported upon 
good authority, that an American merchant -waited — 


pon a certain. ęreat Qeconomiſt and Calculator, and informed 


* wen "FOR Re DE 2 


4M him that he could ſupply him with a large quantity of corn, = if 


5, As ata given price. But he was anſwered with great bauteur, 


mekcial trie, very commol £ 
_._ , wiſhto beat ons*amothith" down in their prites, and whic 


_ = i chat 10 cn was wänted ow cke country; That rumours . 3 : 
2A IG cat city kad bret artfully ſpread abroad for the put ttpoſe of  # 
55 Erdl merchants to-be extravagant in their demaf des but - +. 
ctat the country was in reality very well ſupplied: W „ 
| 5 — :This, howevers was nvthihy more than' one of com- - . ; 3 - 
4 between traders, when * = „ 


the Calbulator had learned from having been for the 1aft 5 4 8 


| i : twelve or fourteen years Chief mana 1 rler in 4 very * By 
3 dountin g-hbuſe ; 8 2 after” ſc 


| ; ES 5 5 of Ty ve * ws te! a 


LE nt 23 meſſage to tHh& TS So q 
OE ET. ”— 7 5 * \merthar 5 b 


* UTE 2 LEE 0 2 82 3 
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* a—_ * . be, ſhould be glad. to. have. ie: can e 
A terms propoſed. | 


3 | "IE * u will not len you N WE 
4 obo $6 When you would you muſt have nay.” 3 aids 
-pl 5 The corn yas already diſpoſed of to the agent of. a Sith - 
2  Fountry; and i in all probability may A find ws. 9 
. into the ports of France, 
WW No perſon ſurely will blame an agent for making as 8 
3 a bargain as he can for his employers 3 but 1 while millions | 
1 8 on millons are laviſhing away—while ſo large a portion 
; | O 


| the public revenue is ſwallowed up by placemen and pen= 

' _  fioners—and when the wicked and ridiculous project of = 5 
1 5 the people 'of Fr; rance, has brought our own nation to 2 

very brink of famine, ought the fubl; ſtence of millions: of peg- 

. wa to be thus e with, that a ſelf opiniated arithmeti- 

5 5 Eg e official adept in the rule of three—may have achange | 

n of boaſting ig he 8 out wit the N of Change 

555 Ly: xo th ER | yet he 


4 e. relative to \the Seizure of 1. | Thelwall | 
on ster. 4. Arg 1 * P; Behaviour 75 the OY 
£ Ser, 1 


N= 882 j the weming of of Np * of 0 
1, Citizen Hardy was prellended a 18 Papers {6p 
A warrant at Be 0 aa ng of State fre of 


partment. It is ecellary Pp 0-4 SO 

"3  AFances of his arrefh, ; hey baving 7750 0 y publiſhed and 

_ x... Hcy Oo At th e = ee "= 

r tlie "Conftitutional 88850 was alſo Alen inp 8 uſtpdy, W 

* Et Yer! with his Papers, ypon the fame 

_— "Thele circumltances, of of which was =—_ 1275 

4 Fo hour after they bad taken pl ce, did 13 very much — 

fe ; as I had 1 5 85 Very n tion on the Fri 
3 receding, that erght \ a, for H High Teen eaſon were bar 
2 Ha. and that the names of Hard Richt neagh forts I 

555 ** Lot among "thoſe againſt w om they were directed. ©} 

e r ſuch 2 confirmati of the truth of — C 

= 15 TE 's Ten ee Wer h 


3 2 
5 Fo "7 
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advifed t to 1 my papers at t leaſt, if not to Sees my ſelf. 
| I had, however, ſome little knowledge of the law of Treaſon ; 
and I was clear in my mind upon two points—Fir/?, That 1 | 
had never been engaged in any tranſaction that came within 


2 5 = le of that offence; and Sec#ndly, That the prerogative, 9 
ingland, was admitted not to . to the ſeiture „4. 
pe upon any charge of a leſs ſerious nature. I took there- 

ws the proper means of ſummoning an extraordinary meet= => 
Ing of the London Correſponding: —_—_—_ for the enſuing _ 
evening; and then, without troubling my head about my pa= 

pers, ſpent the day with my * at hows, and went in the "A 


Evening to the pla 


On the day allowing Iſpent the morning as uſual in \ ſtudy, RO. 

_ Gined witha party of friends, with whom I was 8 _ 
om- 1 

mittee, at which the attendarce was unuſually thronged. To |} 
- this meeting l read, and expounded, to the beſt of my ability, DD 
the Law of Treafon, as laid dowu in Blackſtone's — — „ 
taries; and compared this with the conduct and caſe (fo = 4 
as we could be acquainted with it) of Citizen Hardy. After 
| which ſome reſolutions were moved by me, and after ſome | 
Ettle debate between Richter, Baxter, and myſelf, were pe. 

Donn adopted.—Theſe Reſolutions were in ſudſianer ws 3 


a and returned home time enough to meet the 


| follows: — 


iſt. That it appears to this . _ no perſon - „ 
be apprehended and his papers ſeized, in this COUMrYs „ 
. 3 a SPECIFIC charge of High Treaſon... 8 EE: 
2d. That as far as this Committee is acquainted with the 5 
conduct and deportment of Citizen Hardy, there does not 
appear the Lighteſt foundation for charging. him with that GT 


crime. 8 


3. That as far as the condus of Citizen. Hardy all * ES ; | 
| found to be, as this Committee believes it entirely to have 
deen, legal and conſtitutional, we will Jupport him to the ut- „ 


moſt of our ability. 


Ath. That this Committee orotned;i in the moſt 1 2 
— to ſuch of the diviſians of che London Correſponding 3 
5  eiety as are now fitting, to communicate to them the preced- N 
ing reſolutions, and conjure them not to be diſcouraged ort 
alarmed by the violent proce edings of government, but to 
jet of may inſtitu- 5 


1 In pantene * this laſt reſolution, we ah in a body, at a FS | 
3 * Kerr eleren 0 * to viſit neh of "NY * — 


- ſue, with unabated ae the — 


27 | 


- a ſiting ee the reſult of our . Ihe. 
members of the Committee, &c. went out before me; while 
NY looked into the parlour to inform my family where I was 
going. 1 was then following to goin my comrades; but be- 
fore [I got out of the buildings, s met by Walſh, an we 
nerant ſpy, and five or fix other perſons, ſeveral of — — 1 
were wrapped up in great coats, c. 5 
Ma. Mr. Thelwall, I * [ofering bis PT 
1 Th. The ſame. ' © C 
- Upon which the reſt (among whom were Tims and Sis .- „„ 
. Meſſengers, King, Secretary to Dundas, and e, . 
* one of the Bow-Street Runners) came up. . 
Ums. Then, Sir, Jou! are my RT [Topping me onthe . 
1 ke Very well, Sir, Va will permit me, 1 ſuppoſe, topo . e 
5 - ' ae and tell my wife and family where 1 am going: „„ 
| the fame time let me ſee your Warrant. 1 1 W 
4 __Tims. O yes; you may go home, Sir... EEE Re „„ 
_— We accordingly turned back, Harry Eaton es us in, * — i 
a - Male: one of the Members of the Committee, and now Se= 
FF _  "eretary to the Society, entered with us; and was a very dil= © 
gent obſerver of all that paſſed. It was, however, with ſome © 
_—_ difficulty that I could get permiſſion to enter- the parlour, 5 
Vvbere my wife, my mother, and a friend, were fitting, Having 
Igꝗcet in, I again demanded fight of the Warrant, which, after . _ 
- much ſhuffling and delay, was brought by Schaw. J.... 4 
into my hand; and I read it aloud, obſerving, that I never ha! 
$ © theplealure of ſeeing one of thoſe pretty things before. It pu- A 
ported toauthorize the Meſſengersy taking with them a Con- ES os 
„ © © able, $66. i0; apprehend Mr. 1 elwall, of Benden W 
E Buildings, for treaſonable praflices; FS 5 
+ + Th. Mr blank Thelwall !- How do I 5 this 3 is meant IST) 
= for me. There is another Mr. Thelwall. "The nne 6 
8 to ſpecify the name. „ 
1b alſo Jane ie to N of the charge; the 3 
„ - law D I" that the * Nee 7 ** muſt be ah in the NT. 
rr 3 
Ni, You are Mr. Thelwall of Beaufort Buildings, We 7 5; il 
5 ſuppoſe. — There is no other Mr. 'Thelwali of Beaufort Build>- 
©» 1ng$, is there Now, Sir, yu me * * 3 for 1 _ „ 
. have all your paper: „ 
I. L hare no keys—Tir Lick; i = 
Tims. . Then, Sir, I muſt break open your As N 
Si * — execute 007 warrant. But: ale c care mY e 
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75 5 = Wich et x firſt made a be of compliance; taking! 


_ So gteat M humour Is Alarm, 1 ap the wi dows, 5 
3 © ae ee the ere * | 2 : 


= OP ETETTTIDY 


| called accordingly; and Tims, Carpmeal' and Walſh took me 


do not toi i nor do any doeh tara} to % Kick. 
I tell you truly I have no keys I make uſe of none. 
They then rummaged all my pockets—77 int took my pock-' 
et- bock; and Carpmeal took my penknife. About the indig- bx! 
__nity of this perſonal ſearch I remonſtrated; but in Van. M3, 
Ts amy perſon nothifig was found but a few mmemorandams 5 
a private nature, which Tim: put in his pocket. He then G 
to' runimage*the drawers in the parlour, 'where, be : 
ets, 


N two or three printed lectures, and ſome lefture __ 
which Be put in his pocket: and alſo ome” impreſſions — 4 1 
of Margaret. They were then, Tome if . — 
berge parts of the houſe. © ES © 
Ti Wherever you #0; I infift that 1 may go: with you, -. 
ee what you take; and that you do not exceed your War- Io 
ratz“ 2 | 


me all over the front houſe; where nothing was found; here 

33 in reali „ nothing to find. As they went up to. the 
bark houſe chefe Was a great knocking; they refuſing R 

mit the doc to de ones: We ſuppoſed, as was the ; Cale, £5 
that it was che wife of the friend who! happened to be in tbe 
douſe wich my family; and I defired that he might be in- —_— 
garage the window the reaſon why ſhe cbuld not be Tet 
jag“ Tims, upon tllis, immediately inſiſted that a coach ſhould * - A Ea « 
beealted; and that TſhoulT be carried away 1 coach =. SY: | 


— 1 "3 VIS. 1 Ww * FIR - FA FA 1 JT $0 oe wi 5 4 , It 
- 3 * # 2 TW) - — _ . 1 + on: "Fn" : ; 
8 a 3 bo "Fx 15 _ * * 4 * " 6: — „ , 7 „„ . a 


offe- Tim havins. firſt informed my wife, that ſhe and the” 
1 5 ht eome and ſee me, but not a ſoul 'befides.” 
4 Ea.” * 1 let en — * where * E 
I. . Certainly. : VV 
Tue Word Citizen put the is Meggen in 1 get and os = = 
b into the coach. The window was down, add kee, 
and two or three more came up to the fide, of the coach. 3 = 
5 . 5 God bleſs" you, WY dear fellow: Dae up Bis „„ = 
a rs 8 
7. And on, my good fellow. - ahing hands] Dont . 
Kae Würe weve going 75 3 5 3 | qo 
. To Tims. the Meſfenge s in c n- ſtre A Wel —— 
_ By this time the meſſta er, dec. had z Sit che oach 3 
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. about politi cal FO ER RY Ne” I re quſted kim: is drop the 
ſubjetct; ſaying, that ſituated as we were, it was impropers 
chat we might find plenty of topics to amuſe ourſelves; and | 
ſpend our time pleaſantly together ; but politics I muſt beg 
leave to decline. Tothe propriety of this he readily afſented— - 
l. forget whether this was in the coach, or at the SHI of : 
-. _ *BrateTolkice, .. n 
Aue or fix ole (poſitively not mod running after the „„ 
Os cat the ſox geo er Led to be afraid to go home; to 
=, took me to the Secretary of State's office, m Downing- 5 
ſtreet, where I was detained a couple of hours at leaſt, and 8 
given to underſtand that I ſhould ſtay all night” During R 
time, a tall thiniſh man, a little pock-ſretten, think, and ratger 
ſallow in his complexion, who was treated by all preſent —_— i 
great ſubmiſſion, and who fince underſtand to have been - 
very great man in the rao world, came Into * "ET „ 
> office where I was. W | 


Lord What he is — is b 


— This is Mr. Thelwall, Sir, I was cMliged 8 5 
1 kian here, for there were To many people running”; — bim Sen 
ET that 1 did not dare carry him to my own houſe. 3 
Led —. Aye, aye, this is a Proper place for a men ho e 
_ have a parcel of people at their heels. 5 
TT. [turning round and lyoking up at bim, without wnewering] 4 
15 Pray, Sir, what is your name — may 1 „„ = 


——, My name is a matter of no conſequence, =_ 


; T. © Certainly! Only I wiſh to know who . am indebted 8 5 ; 
SE 26 this bag obliging remark. „ 

„„ I only mean to ſay, that men \ ho: have a heap = & 

> of people running after them are beſt in a place of i 


T. It is a crime, then, to be popular. 


wel The man  refoly'd aa firmly 1 
| 8 _«« Adheres unſhaken to his truſt. 


Though ſtorms and tempeſts „ in roll, 
5.9 gi . . 3 ce Unmov'd will ſtand his untleſs ſoul, | 7 
ho OD Nor would the wreck his mind appall, 
«© Should the whole world to ſwift deftrudtion fall, 5 


1 e of the attendants. Aye, aye, that "oy be fila in; 5 DD 

33 great many different caſes. „ 

T. True: and happy is be : who can nappy it «july <=. 
©. Wb who is * 1 . 25: 


_:- His r ſtalked N and 1 . on oy; heel . or i 
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Tims. We cannot anſwer that queſtion. That! is a perſon TY 


of 75 FE conſequence. - 
] perceive. 


Te” 1 was now between twelve and one 6 "clock. 1 had made * 
: 0 ſupper, and began to be very hungry. | 


T. Pray am I to be kept here all night without any fol A 


| per?—lfT had the Secretary of State in my cuſtody, T would = M 


give him ſomething 10 eat, at leaſt. 


__ , Apologies were made for the 8 - and Alber waitin ing : 3 1 
155 about an hour longer, a proper guard having been provided, 


to allay the fes of the meſſenger (who ſeemed very uneaſy : 1 5 


2 *. at having ſuch a wild beaſt as a Jacobine to take care of,) 


3; was at laſt conducted down ſtorie ſlair- cafes, and along endleſs „ 


paſſages into Crown: ſtreet, and immediately to the Place of 5 
5 my temporary deſtination. 5 


Some of the perſons preſent ſeem to have "ERS very expe- 5 


5 5 5 ditious i in giving an 1Tipertect account of the converſation i f 1 2 
wich the & perſon of very great conſequence; for the n ekt 
day it was reported in one of the papers, that, being taken a 


pe he Secretaty of State, I treated bim en Cual and "Ss 4 
5 "RN Kept OE: hat on, as denying his authority. 


Ez F | Sxer. II. Proceedings of the Meſſenger « aut kis 45. ( 


tendants, relative to the Seizure of Papers, Sc. we: 


SF Tims, having thus, in ſpite of my remonftrance, taken ” NR. * 
8 away before my papers were ſeized, the houſe was left to the 


WS” E _ dominion of Schau, the other meſſenger, King, private ſecre- = Þ 
| tary to Dundas, and ſowve Bow-ftreet Runners, their coad- 


WT jutors. Here they remained till four or five o'clock the next 


5 3 morning. Nor was ever a more indiſcriminate pillage com- . 


maitted under colour of legal authority (if legal it could be 5 " 
3 called) than that to which my houſe was ſubjected. „ 


They did not, indeed, abſolutely take the furniture of n 


HEL | rooms: the cumbrous, old faſhioned lumber which abe E 0 
tte wiſhes, becauſe it adminiſters to the neceſſary accommoda - 


lion or a Democrat, would hardly have r them for ibe 


1 trouble of procuring waggons to carry it away: but every 55 


=p 3 manuſeript was ſeized, upon whatever ſubjed — Poems, No- = - 
vels, Dramas, Literary and Philoſophical Diſſertations, all! 
te unpubliſhed labours of ten years' application ;:—Succeſsful 


or abortive, it matters not—they were the fruits—the crea- 5 
. "oy of Cds own — and „ were more ab. Y = 2 
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 ſolulely my property than the eſtate of the landed gentleman | 
or the ſtock in trade of the manufacturer. Whether they are 
worth ſix-pence or fix thouſand pounds is of no importance. 
If ſuch plunder is to be countenanced by the mandates of a 
Secretary of State, what inte lect will be active? what pro- 
perty can be ſecure? It is difficult to conceive how the mem 


bers of any government can have the aſſurance to talk about 
dhe protection of property, and yet refuſe to reſtore the plun- 8 
der thus impudently ſeized by their own officers, and under 


Colour of their authority. 


Bust they did not ſtop at menuſcripts. Some hundred 


7 copies of my | prog were alſo ſeized—ſome of which 
; oh 


| were on ſubjetl 


MN | s the moſt di ſlant from politics: and from no eh 
one of which did they think fit to quote a ſingle paſſage in 
______ erimination of me. And thus, at 2 time when my family _ 


could receive no ſupport whatever from my exertions, were 


3 they deprived of the only reſoutce that could any way ſupply 4 | 


the deficiency—the ſale of my former labours. © 


But if the indiſcriminate plunder of manuſcripts and pub- oa | 


licatious appear a wanton ſtretch of authority, what ſhall we 5 3 


8 4s even the catalogue of my books has been ſtolen by bee 5 


e executioners of the mandates of the Privy Council, it is im- 


BS poſſible for me to ſtate the whole of my loſs : but among the = oY] 
"books of conſiderable value which 1 have loft, are God. 


win's Political Juſtice, and Darwin's elegant Poem the Bo- 


tanic Garden. Two books, to replace which alone, the rea- | 1 


derer will recollect, will coſt me % ooo: £4 
Io this catalogue of robberies I muſt add a very large col- 5 
 leflion of engraving;—conliſting of three volumes of book 


prints — portraits, hiſtorical pictures, and landſcapes; together — 


with ſeveral looſe prints of different value, and a fine prof 
impreſſion of of Shazye's folio portrait of Thomas Paine. — 


| » Thele effects were taken away in three or four coachesz - 4 


and that they might preſerve them entire for their new pro- 


Prietors, they made free alſo with a trunk,, and ſeveral green 
dloths that covered my tabels, to pack them up i. ' 
be pie were i the Rudy in my back 'houſe, all 
but ſome portraits of Margarot, which were in my front pa 
Ilour. I had reaſon to know where the others were; for I had. 


by, on the very day of my arreſt, bought ſome new plates and 1 
added them to the collection. The print of Thomas Pane 


was between the leaves of moves 5 folio Dictionary; where A 


Alo 4 
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"4 alſo Mr. * or his e muſt have funk the © 1 ; 


_ ſent, unfiniſhed letter to Alum of America, which Tims; who 


wWeas not preſent when it was found, [wore Upon my trial * SED, a 
i found f in the PENS of Rachter, 8 


| szer. m. | EXAMINATION before the Parvy. -Y 


_Gouncit,. Sc. 


The next 1 I's was brought before 8 Privy . PR 1 > 


while was waiting in the anti-chamber, I ſaw Tims "take 


' _  @ parcel of looſe papers out of his pocket, from which he ſe- 3 5 
| lected my pocket book, and a few other articles, with which  _ 


be went into one of the adjoining offices, and ſhortly returned 


We with them tied up with a piece of tape or firing, I for 5 ID. 


Wich; and with a pen in his mouth.—In the courſe of t 


narrative I ſhall relate ſome other circumſtances of the . - MW 


RES. orderly conduct of this being, upon whoſe oath | it was 0 „ 
1 * fit that the lives of Britons ſhould depend. „ 
When! firſt went into the Privy Council it appears, chat 5 


LES trenched 


3 my conductor had not been cautious enough in waiting for his 
cee. The actors, indeed were all aſſembled, but the machinery 

. ready ; ; and after much buſtle and confuſion, I was or- 

© ered to withdraw a while, In about a quarter of an hour I was _ 


Caulled in 1 and beheld the whole Dramatis Perſonæ en- 


8 and ſome not; all ſcattered about in the utmoſt confuſion. 


Te Chancellor was ſitting at the far end of the room, IT 
2 Duidor near the door, and P:/t was landing at the far fide —_ 


& 5 7 of the table, behind the perſons who were ſeated there. 


4s there was more ſtage effect than dialogue in this 3 -...- 
I T ſhall endeavour to preſerve the ſpirit of it, by * 1 


8 italics the paſſions and geſticulations of the aftors, 


* bt Ss 8 General. Llano. 1 Mr. . what ig ; our . 25 5 5 : = 


* > 1 ng mop mern a0 * 2 3 DET: 


3 wllenly ] "iy 3 
Wh yh / ] 


in deep in Lectures and manuſcripts; Die mine, i 


1 [ Piano ill ] How do you en your n name? — 
5 wi two I's at the end or with one? 8 


3 With two. But i N does not ſignif = FAY. 250 8 . . 
Att. Gen. ¶Interrupting.] With two, do you _ 


1 With two.— But it does not ſignify. Cooke, OY, - 
rather ſullenly, or .] Youneed not give * * trouble. 5 


Pin : : 1 
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Pur. What does he ſay ? Tr Darting e very Sack, 
5 0 "a> the other fide of the toom, and ſeating himſelf by the * 


1 805 of the Chancellor. 


5 tions. 3 


Lord Chancellor. | [With * Wer ſoftneſs, almoſt avding ta 


| "A Wer. He does not mean to anſwer any queſtions. 


itt. What is it? What is it? What? { fiercely.] 
2 Gen. He * he does not mean to anſwer any queſ 


3 | [Afeer a pauſe, abrupth, 1 He bad A conſider 4 
it.—lle hed better take time and conker of it —Give him 


A little time. 


At. Gen. [Mill ] Mr. Thelwall, you 1 better . 5 
IT. | have conſidered, and I ſhall anſwer no queſtions. You | 


"ON T Hap need not give yourſelves any trouble. I ſhall not anſwer. ys 


1 | live} in Beaufort Buildings, I think? 


5 tt. Gen. (With great one politeneſs and humility.] 1 
_ no © trouble, Mr. Thelwall;-1t is my duty to aſk You. : 


made no. anſwer, but 88 my * upon the Celona 


| A and Err. 


Pitt. Hier a 75510 with a mixture of 1 etulance and en- 


„ Barraſſireni. ] He don't know what's againſt him Better . 

aim fee what's againſt him. Here ( reaching acroſs the ble) 
3 here let him ſee this paper. Shew him this paper. ¶ Vid: the 
Second Rep. Sec. Com. H. of Commons. ' Debrett's eq it. p. 24. 


and 25. —Now, Mr. Thel wall, do you know you are appre- 


3 treaſonable palin. and that this Paper was 
| — 5 found upon you? 


I made no anſwe: ber. t was a Naber: re viefed by yk If and all. 
5 the commuttee to 7a it was referred ; but 1 did not Four. to fix 


3 it upon the perſon it originated with. — 
ESE. Gel.” o 3 know * ang 0 of that Paper, Mr." == =_ 
. Thelwall? | 1 


I made no 8 5 Bet 
Pitt. ¶ Very pt IT Read i it to 1 Ian it be YM 
[It was read accordingly ; Pitt Keeping his We y=s me, with | 


1 great n 


Now, Mr. Thelwall, it 3 you to account how chat 
paper came to bs in your poſſeflion. _ 


1 was not ef the ' Jame opt — and, therefore, made n no an- 


2 . Gm. Mr, Thelval, 020 you el how 7 you came n bst 
ra, D 


You | +. 
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7. 12 am am n bold! in FI conſciouluels of innocence; ; but L 

| "4 zall anſwer no queſſione. 
Pitt. What's that ? What's that? [to the 3 "TH 8 

< Chancellor [hatF. whiſpering 1 in Piit's car.] He ſays he is 

bold in, conſciouſneſs of 1 innocence; but he will anfwer no 


3 queſtiqns. 


Pitt. | fidgeting about upon his hat; His bs quivering, ot y 


0 Bis whole cnuntenance convu led with rage. — A tirange reaſn 
3 hat, for en no NEON. Mr. The Sun A 2 | 


for not anſwering. | > 
3, If Lauer "ps you will a me to divers cher — - 
>: * and it is no part of the law or conſtitution of 8 

8 COUNTEY, to anſwer inter; ogatories to a Privy Council. ES 


Lard Chancollor [very gravely.) You vo nov COME HERE 4 


5 . 0 ANSWER TO THE LAWS ARP,CONST.ITP TION OF YOUR 3 


country! Mr. Thelwall. 


1 


aughit to have aſked 1 a Briton ſhould anfu er to * the bes 


Wor = <5 Ins and conſtitution of bis country; but the 2 45 * Was A = 
= 5 5 Atile fulky. aud did not thin of it.] : 5 55 


ßj„j56ʒ: that? | 


Lud Chancellor [with bis uful ſeſtnefs.] He fu 4 © 50 "= 


E- 5 (part of the la or conſtitution of this country #0 anſwer i- 85 4 
 Kerrogatoriey, al: tell him he does not come here e 0 +» A 


BE he laws andconſtieution' of his country... 


x eng 5 Cen. Were you. at . the meeting : at; Chalk, Fam? 


Att. Gen. Were you at Chalk Farm, Mr. Thelwall, 


1 __ bim * he — * "wy head, and laid ny fn : „ N 5 +, : | 


Ina no anſwer. The gueſlien was put tc me again, ond 5 5 2 
3 turned raund, and began lo contempiate a drawing i in Water-Co- 7 EW: 
5 of a flip. that hangs over the fire Place. ” 8 5 | 


Gen, He won't anſwer. * 


aſe: he won't anſwer. - 


. Ds - The . was now „wied again 1 to. the. Jobby—What 1 F.42 
Fele, therefore, among the great actors behind the curtain, 


S cannot 8 ed 5 gon — 3 to be 


Lei dene Tr ſity in Pitts n] won se 


e t aſk. him any more L > TN W = 
* aſk. him any more. [*T1S. ONLY. PUTTING HIN ON A 
: GUARD! Ar. T helwall 90 may Rr. | "" Bi T. be- e 


4 * ,; - "2" KK - . « 
N : > * 3 * q * y : - 4 N 2 : - . : — ; 
. L F K " 9 a , a 5 4 4K "i 5 i k * * 4 * Y - a . < - p 
: * * p f BT" * ; P L189 6 2 n '# oY "ws 7 . , a 8 2 f . : - * $ 4 1 . * f 
o . 0 oy . 5 2 7 4 . TY & w . : 4 > 5 © 2 : 15 "3 , * 0 N 


perſecution to the laſt, had 
dur cauſe in the Hoſt direct manner. 
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_ tranſafting around me, in dumb ſhew; and among the reſt I 
obſerved, that King, the ſecretary of Dundas, took my keeper * 
Dis aſide, and appeared to give him ſome inſtruftions with 
great emphaſis of geſticulation. From the deportment of the 
Privy Council towards me, in which, certainly I had obſerved 
very little that, according to my judgment, was conſiſtent 
eeither with good manners or humanity; and from the: mani= 
ner in which I had treated their queſtions, which certainly - 
woas not very likely to conciliate them, it immediately occurred — 
to me, that the dirty, vexatious ſpirit of revenge, by which At 
tle minds in great ſituations are generally directed, had promted f 
do viſit me no more. This ſuſpicion was ſhortly confirmed. 
My wife brought my little babe to ſee me the next day; bur 
was turned from the door with the heart-rending intelll=. _- 
gence that neither of them could be permitted to enter. 
Ihe fame day (14th May,) Henry Eaton (who had lives 
wWoich me ever fince I had been in Beaufort Buildings} wass 
taken before. the Privy Council, and examined. The ſpifit 
and ſhrewdneſs of this boy were highly creditable to both his | 
+ heart and underſtanding; and I ſhould be wanting in juſtice 
if T omitted this opportunity of acknowledging the fidelity 1 
à youth whoſe unrewarded ſervices, during the whole ine 
bee lived with me, had no other ſtimulus than zeal and difli=  _ 
ttereſted attachment. On the preſent occaſton, theſe qualities, 
aſſiſted by a courage and preſence of mind uncommon at his 
pyears, were particularly uieful: for, in ſpite of Os „„ 
the huſband and the father ſtill cling to my heart; and to be 
daebarred entiièly the converſation of one with whom affedioon 
{riot the laws) was the bond of union, and to be forbidden 
_- the fight of tae little tanccent which, almoſt fromi its birth,  —: 
bad been'regularly the firſt ohject to which I turned my wak- < | © 
ing eyes, was far more painful than all the rigour of a jealous 
An account of that boy's examination, as far as bis ne- 
morty could retain it, was printed the next, or ſucceeding day, 
in the Morning Poſt: a paper which, from the firſt of ut 
; he ſpirit 2nd virtite es Hense 


I The reader may perhaps be pleaſed to ſee this ſpecimen (f 
PS youthful firmnels, pteſerved from that immmellile oblivioh 3 
wiklich is the fate of newſpaper compoſitionss: it will, here: 
| bore be inſerted in the folforing nundeen. 

WWW 
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Piolitical Maxims, &c.-—From Mercier's Fragments 
JV „„ 


Die ſructiue vices.— The internal vices which prey on a 


great ſtate are the waſteful expenditure of the public money, 
immoder te gifts and gratuities, and a non-obſervance of the 


1 laws (on the part of the governors.) If the military body _ 


+ exhauſts the treaſury, if the nobility are prodigal in their 
5 claims, if the great have the addreſs to obtain a peculiar 
iuflice for tbemſelues, then theſe miſchiefs become ſo many 
 .___ _ "encurable wounds, which impair the firength of a fine king ⁵⁵ 
dom, and deſtroy the admirable efforts of brilliant enthuſiaſm —- 


and heroical valour. _ 


Auguſtus maintained forty legions for twelve millions of 


RR natural right the very name of which terrifies the adminiſtra- A |. 


Huͤvres (half a million ſterling) a year: his ſecret has been 

'” __ loſt. The worſt kings are thoſe who have diſſipated the moſt, }Þ_ 
dess they have beld in their hands the public money. — | 
Az y reads 


Norm. —It is eaſy to perceive whether the government 

tends te deſpotiſm, by appreciating the repugnance of the ſo ven: 
rein or his miniſters to a reform of the civil laws: it is im. FF 
poffible that theſe laws when improved, ſhould not favour that 


maa-ore than it can execute. This is the rock on which govern- 


ments ſplit, when not knowing themſelves, or rather wil g 


fully miſunderſtanding their boundaries, they aim at the 


ES _ of principle is di 


|» xtenionof the latter by a natural bur dangerous propenſity. = 


atriatiſm.—The love of the country, recommended as a 


maoral virtue is a chimerical command, provided the citizen is 


| not attached to that country by the ſecurity, eaſe, and proſ= 


ſßperity, he finds in it. It is a romantic ſentiment when it! 
dainges ſolely on the tranſitory glory of a monarch. The love | 
of the country and that of the laws of the country are two | 
- ___ _ diſtin objects, SI author might have added, and the love | 
1 erent from both. The fact, that principles, | 
dat ſpots of earth ought to be the objects of our attachment; 


3 | the ſpirit and virtue of the people, not the dead letter of the law 1} 7 


I) de love of the country may be injurious to the love of hu- *z 
mimanity, in the ſame = that ſelf- love may be detrimental . 
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The Briti 10% Cabinet the - firſt Aubert and Supporters 


War. 


of the EG War. 825 rom the ſecond Lefture on - 


* CITIZENS, The a of the died u upon a which Ds 
_ - have been treating the two previous e 4 and wick 


Il am to conſider in a more home- felt point of view on the 


pfreſent evening, is ſuch, that I am well aware it would ; 


Call for all the powers and faculties, of the moſt intels 
ligent mind to do it juſtice. It will, however, ſometimes 


happen, that when we wiſh-to exert ourſelves moſt, thoſe acci- 


dents to which all human life is liable, will render us leſs able + 
to make uſe of thoſe exertions ; and I ſhould not be at al! 


- ſurpriſed, if many have been diſappointed in the manner in 1 5 


—_ --- which the ſubject has been treated. The fact is, that domeſ- =— 
tic calamity weighs down the ſpirits of your leQurer.' Du -. 


FF ring that long confinement which I have endured, an aged =_ 


feeble parent, racked with all the anxieties and anguiſh which 5 
2 fond mother muſt inevitably feel under ſuch circumſtances 0 
received a conſiderable degree of injury in her health, from 
nj which ſhe has not yet recovered; and I have been, and = 
5 am, in conſiderable danger of loſing that 'xreat comfort of „ 


"This | is one - additions) inflance of the omnipotency o& als. on 


| Gytem or conſpiracy, of oppreſſion, ſpies, perjury, and in- = 
quiſitorial N under which this devoted _ EL : 


"I Ho 
_— « However, Randing i in this fitaation, 1 know how far a2. 
5 my duty, and ſhall endeavour, as much as J can, to riſe ſupe= 


1 rior to individual feelings; and devote myſelf to to the cauſe = 


= ol the public, in whoſe behalf I here ſtand up an humble ad 


5 vocate; I ſhall, therefore, without further apologys —— + 


24 dhe ſubject of my lecture. „ 
| The particular object of the lecture this evening, is to in- 


|  veſtigatethe pretexts for entering into the preſent war, and e AY 


- N for * to * ny: or . A 
. Tal, DFE: 
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I ſhall in the firſt place, Citizens, endeavour to ſhew your, | 


- that it is peculiarly the duty of England to reſtore to Europe 


| that peace and tranquillity of which it is at preſent ſo unver- 


 fally deprived, becauſe, in min it was England, or rather 
the Ministry 4 that plunged Europe into the pre- 
fent war. I ſhall endeayour to fſhew you this from a variety 


ol facts and arguments, which, if they have the fame influence —=| 
upon your minds that they have upon mine, will undoubtedly = 


= produce a complete conviction, However, I o__ DR 


quently to repeat, that you are not to an 1 yourſelves con- 1 


vinced, becauſe the perſon you liſten to- 


hews his own con- = 
pray you, all that comes from this place, 


and from any other place whatever, as the materials only upon 3 


. which your own underſtandings are to work; and upon 1 


25 which your own judgments are to be formed. For that coun- 


due. which is in the habit of taking any thing for granted en 


account of the individual from whom it comes, 


Citizens, There are particular circumſtances that induce — |} 


E me to ſuſpect, that even at the treaty of Pilnitz, the Cabinet 
of this country was by no means inactive. It is not uncom- 


ſentatives of Sovereigns, aſſemble to hold, and preſerve in 
Jiu equipoiſe, the myſterious balance of power in Europe, that 


Ne thould be the il 
ng 


behind the curtain, and difating to we 


diplomatic puppets who aſſemble, under other pretences, to do 
wWdeir work of darkneſs. And if it ſhould be found, that, after 
the treaty of Pilnitz, the language of the powers who form- 


| ed that fatalalliance—an alliance they were aſhamed of, which 

5 . neither the aſſurance nor the honeſty, to explain! If  F 
_ _thela une! lay, of thoſe very powers, when engaged in war 

ra 


with France, ſhould be found to correſpond with this fuſpi- —} 


dgaoͤ%tͥõͥOné, and there ſhould be other corroborating circumſſancees 8 
do ſupport theſe appearances, you will have ſome foundation, 
1 1 


cqoſe infamous proceedings: Lallude in particular to a decla- 1 
ation, or memorial, which very ſhortly after the commence |} 
maent of the war was publiſhed by the Emperor, of Germany, | 


| and in which he declares, in the moſt-peremptory terms, that 


3 all the crowned heads of Europe, all the principal Courts had 
dcetermined er to reſtore that ſyſtem of regularity — 


which Jacobiniſm overthrown in France, —' 


%. 


. _ with a: 2 that 
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Now W you may e remember that i in conſe- 1 5 
quence of this declaration, very ſevere animadverſicns were 


1 made by very reſpettable individuals in this country: that ap- 


after appeal was made to the Minifter, and even in the - 


uſe of Cp very ſtrong and preſſing queſtions were 


>: hen the admimiſtration, relative to the truth or falſhood of 
FF this affertion, as far as it affected Britain. And if it ſhall be 
| found, after all, that the Miniſter, being preſſed in the moſt 
direkt manner, did not think fit deny ths --- 
| be an additional reaſon to ſuppoſe there was ſome intercourſe + 
between great perſons in this country and other great perfons 
who were the oſtenſible actors in * — 2 Bs. 
| though the hags of Auſtria and Pruſſia, and other continental! 
dleſpots, alone were ſeen dancing round the cauldron, in which _ 
: tie miſeries' of r were * brewed; ; * the ö . 


. „The reit miftreſe of Wr dikes” 
4 The cloſe contriver of all harms. ” 


Here it was 


Citizens, if we conſider what has been the condu 


If we ſhould find, that not only powers Y Europe 


hhauaave ſhewnto the world that th e 2 prin = 5 
Cipal mover of the war; and | a alſo, it ſhould be 2 LES f 
| Cconductof the Bririſh Cabinet has ſupported” and confirmed LS 
| this opinion,—has done that which muſt have been its con- 1 
duct if this were truly and really the caſe, no rational doubt „„ 
= can remain whether the ſtatement be true or not. C 
| Now, Citizens, let us examine what are the intereſts, _ x 
„ what has been the conduct of the reſpective powers, ſome of © 
whom are nominally, and ſome of whom have been r 
3 paged in this royal federation againſt 1 the liberties of Franc, * 
1 us, for example, conſider what in Ruſſia „„ 
dt enter into any alliance „ — 4 proc cedings, —— - 


and conduct of the French nation. ache Citizen at all 


charge, that will 


rites - that 


5 wat be Gund hurling her infernal 7 * incantations TEE 
|} through the air, from a little, diſtant, ſolitary iſland, and. en- 
3 Joyings in ſuppoſed ſecurity, the ſtorm her arts were brewing. = 
m2: 1 the directing dæmon, enveloped in fogs al 
CN darkneſs, fat brooding over che! incipient miſchief, and eryoyings . 
ſuppoſed * the approaching convulfön. 3 ate „„ 
t o the Ec = >. nl 
0 Bricth cabinet, ever Inge the matke was thrown colt, r 
# hoſtile intentions of that Cabinet publicly declared, r 
be ſtill further confirmed in the ſuſę ob L have ſuggeſted, — _— 


* 5 
. On. 


remote from France, that in this reſpect there was no vety im- 


mediate danger of the eruption of French principles into tbe 4 


empire of Ruſſia, We know alſo that ſuch is the miſerable ſtate 5 


of ignorance and barbarity in which the inhabitants of Ruſſia are 


plunged, that thoſe hardes of martial ſavages are totally in 1 


e capable of comprehending any thing that can be called prin- 
uiples in any nation or ſet of men whatever. It cannot be 


forgotten, that apprehenſive of ſome ſtruggles between the 1 


an great Boyars, or Nobles, and the regular government of Ruffia, | 
an attempt was made by the Empreſs to emancipate the pe- 
- fantry from that ſtate of ſlavery under which at this time they 


5 live: the Boyars and great men domineering over them, and 
treating them no better than Weſt India ſlaves. Yet, ſo far 


=: were the Ruſſians from being likely to be affected by the Ja- : 
| cobinical principles of freedom, that they were very nearly 


cmhrovyn into a ſtate of inſurrection; their ignorance and the 


5 influence of their hereditary drivers leading them to ſuppoſe Fg 


| that freedom, even in the ſmalleſt proportion, was one of be E- 
moſt horrible calamities that could fall upon them.  _ 


” -»- Therefore, whatever pretenſions ſhe may have to religion 
- _____  boweverenamouredſhe may be with humanity Let the breath= *f 
” leſs corſe of a ſtrangled huſband—let the maſſacres of Iſmacl {FF 
Aiet the horrid and depopulating cruelties lately ated alt 
Warſaw teach you, with firm conviction, how md . 
to promote the real cauſe of human happineſs—and with 


lous ſhe is 


1 what pious deteſtation ſhe views the exceſſes committed by 


_ the Jacobins of France! I fay, Citizens, that, however ; 5 
Attached to the principles of religion and humanity this good 


woman may be, yet, it is very evident ſhe could have no ter- = 2 


wer of the irruption of French principles into her country : | 


5 N ſhe could have no fear that her ſavage hordes would be affect. 3 
el with the dangerous and anarchic principles that diſſeminañ 
ted themſelves in other countries, and as intereſt is the known 


. and avowed actuating pare of ſovereigns in their alli- : 
1 


ances; as this is to de con 


e any great inclination to diſturb the progreſs of the French, 


ada nd adminifter to the views of this country, againſt whow rt 
ſſſiſme has, by fo many evident ſymptoms, betrayed her animo 
ſtty; and whoſe officious and bul — . 
Frritated her pride; and impotently endeavoured to thwart ber 


Teen 5 


e 
. ®. — 2 ” 3 day a : 4 624 


50+ dered the primum mobile of 1 f | 
royal proceedings, friendſhip and co-operation—we cannot be 
much inclined to ſuſpect, that the Empreſs of Ruſſia ever had 


tying interference fo lately 
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Then, Citizens, let us conſider alſo the ſituation and con- ol 
nections of Pruſſia, and though, perhaps, in the _— of 
Berlin, the principles af philoſophy may have been ſpecula- 


tively diffuſed, in a conſiderable degree, and the feelings of li- : 


| berty may have been conſequently a little diſſeminated, we 


| ſhall find that the military deſpotilm of Pruffia had but little ; 
do fear fromthe irruption of French principles, and, conki= 


____-__ gering the ſituation of the country, nothing could have a "A 
greater tendency towards it than the act of engaging in hoſ 
tilities with France. But if we conſider, alſo, the great ins 


= tereſt the King of Pruſſia muſt neceſſarily have felt; inſtead of £04 - 
ng e to check, the am bition of the Emperor, if we con- 
2 


er that every thing that tended to the diminution of the poõw- os 


5 er of France muſt have had a conſidet able tendency to increaſe a 
the power of the German Empire, and if we conſider, alſo, 


mat the hiſtory of the laſt half century proves that the favou- 


rie policy of Pruſſia has been to pull down the pride of Au-. .* 


an original intereſt in this alliance of Kings againſt French 7 3 


LTUitixens, with reſpect to Auſtria, I believe there is conſ i 
d̃eerable reaſon to doubt, alſo, whether ſhe would have felt ſ 
 ___ determined an intereſt as, without the ſtimulus of Brite 
 .. bogic, would have induced her to come forward in the _ 
pfreſent alliance: for though it is true relative connection had 
Attached the intereſts of the houſe of Auſtria with thoſe ß 
ſtme houſe of Bourbon; yet, as certain fituations have a ten 


5 dency to elevate men above the vulgar prejudices of ſocial 3 


aaffection, we ſhall be inclined to think the ſorrows of Marie _ 


Antoinette would not alone have induced the Emperor to 


e plunge into war with an enemy ſo powerful, when his re= 


| ſources were already ſo conſiderably drained by thoſe wars EY 


deo which he was ſcarcely extricated—particularly his van 


E J A ĩ ĩ . ĩĩ ĩĩ ĩ 7 oree 
But let us not only conſider what have been ſpeculativelß 


enen — ll 

Illi with 12,000 men for an invaſion of the French coaſt; _ 

d and to attempt thereby the reſtoration of that order and hu-  _ 
many to which her imperial Majeſty is fo conſiderably at- 


u known that Ruſſia agreed to aſkſt the Eng- : 


tached. But, Citizens, though this engagement was nomi- 2 
| nally made by ke: - gag: we have not yet heard of the ful ; 


fllment of the promiſe, She, pious arbitreſs of the fate of : 


e "It i is true : this n was never a win it is . 
5 , that the Chevalier Whitworth who was the agent in this in- 
AH. ance, was not ſucceſsful in this negociation. | 1 
dbduerture ſufficiently ſhews you what the views of Ruſſia 
were; and who the Empreſs looked upon as the main-ſpring 
and engine in the alliance into which ſhe had , = 


. compel us to look upon him as much more ſerious in the bn & 
ſmeſs. Yet he could not poſſibly ſend an army into the field | 
without the affiſtance of who? Of the Emperor of Germany |} 
pr any of the continental powers? No; it was to England | 
de looked for the ſubſidy: England guaranteed the payment ? 
| _ the whole; nth th h Holland was pledged to pay a ſmall 
— ul rag has ever yet fulfilled the en- 
5 gagement we have not been told. If not, though the tre- 
ſiures of the Stadtholder have been removed from the Stadt: 
buouſe to England, I believe we ſhall find ourſelves obliged to 
mam-ake the payments for which he was pledged. Indeed te 
3 was but 1 * * Halland Was ee L 
HR f... me wen nia do 1 
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5 wen, 4 is ; too ood a friend to the . le Alen of a 


government, and the rules of diplomatic faith, to withold her 


name from any inftrument that might induce the powers of 
Europe to plunge into ſcenes of hoſtility by which the might 
be eventually benefited. But however willing ſhe might be 
to afliſt the alliance with 12,000 men upon paper, yet We 
| find that ſhe was not equally anxious to bring them into the | 
Feld. That was quite another thing, Te —_— T7 


find, very ſhortly after, by references to 


other authentic records, we ſhall find a memorial preſented 
by her to the Britiſh Cabinet, in which ſhe treated with de- 
riſion the idea that the miniſter could ſuppoſe her ſerious in 
der promiſe; and giving him to S „„ 
expect her to fulfil ſuch promiſe at a time when ſhe was in= 
competent to fulfil even her engagements to the Houſe of & 
Auſtria. In ſhort, ſhe gave our cabinet to underſtand pretty |} 
2 that it would be impoſſible for her to ES ny Tous 

| into dhe field * e aſſiſtance of a — . 


entered. 


that he could not . 


. But if ſubſidy ——_— talked of by Ruſſia, with ew „ 
nations it came to ſomething more than words; and thoum gg 
the aſſiſtance lent towards this project by the king of Pruſſa 
das not been much more ſerious than that afforded by the |} 
; Frese yet, the money we have been obliged to raiſe inn 
ent 5 our part of the engagement with that potentate 


[a 
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8 it was evidenadly acki Ws ben ; 


a littleduft thrown into the eyes of John Bull to prevent him Fir 


2 from ſeeing the whole burden that was thrown . his 


The Sh a; powers as not Sen bs have knot be. 


deficient in the ſame faculty of diſcernment z and, therefore, 
it is that the king of Sardinia has thought fit not to defend hin 
 _ own dominions without receiving 200, oool. a year from the 
trreaſury of Great Britain; which may ſtand in place of 200, 0 
weeighty arguments to prove who is the real provoker of the 
preſent war; and who is to pay the piper in this dance ß 
death, now exhibiting on all the theatres of Europe. Good 
LE examples are ſometimes imitated by the higher from the l-wer 
 _.. .. orders; and the Eagle of Auſtria having ſeen the Sardinian 
and Heſſian crows ſo comfortably provided for from the fat 
paunch of John Bull, wetted his beak alſo, and had a mind to 
ſee whether he could not pick a few of the brains. out of he. © 
need of the paſſive brute. Auſtria began to conſider herſelf 
2ãẽããã⁊ s one of the auxiliaries of this federation. She began wan 2 
of treaties of peace, to hold out threats of negociation to ooat 
SET Cabinet, and to pretend to withdraw from the alliance: not 
ttnat it is ret to be believed that the Emperor had at tate 
- -_ an ſerious intention of deſerting the alliance, This 
3 perkape only one of thoſe coquettiſh artifices ſo commm 
„ inch negotiations of monarchs and proſtitutes! when either 
the former or the latter wiſh to increaſe the price of their fa. 
vours. This threat or inſinuation leg the way to thoſe over= 
| tures which were at firſt diſtantly hinted by the great and mag 
nanimous Colonel Mack, and afterwards more Giretty _ PE 
„ poſed by other agents of the Imperial Court. 5 
Ci.tizens, we muſt know, I conceive, if we conſider the ge- „ 
„ neral conduct of that power, that the addition of Bavaria to 
dete hereditary domi nions of the Emperor, has long been one 
pdf the grand objects in the contemplation of that high ang 
mighty potenta te. I ſhall perhaps towards the cloſe of te 
e lecture ſhew you how he is likely to accompliſh that object. 
However it was now talked of that the low countries were to 
de abandoned, and Bavaria taken in exchange: a meaſure, 
which could not but be eminently offenſive to the Britiſh Ca- 
. binet ; whoſe miniſter in the open Senate had moſt direaly 
8 8 ed to himſelf the right and determination to arbitrate the _ 
3 de of Brabant; and declared that it was equally hoſtile to 
e for the adjuſtment of the Ballance of Europe 
duat thoſe provinces ſhould be added to the French Republic 


fight of chuſing its own government. 


5 aſſiſtance (attended 


aAalule inſtances, plainly demo the) 1 
___ themſelves as the prime movers and principal in the preſent 
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or formed into an independent ſtate: In other words, 1 "op _ 
was HIS DETERMINATION that, ſo long as he was 


miniſter of Britain, no country whatever ſhould arrogate to 
 Uſelf (the Crown of Corſica was not dreamt of then) the 


In this manner the jealouſy of the Court of St. James's - | 


was awakened: for though Courts cannot love they can be 1 


R jealous !—An inducement was held out to our miniſter to 


purchaſe, at any rate, the co-operation of HIS dear and valu- . 


able ally : and the plot ſucceeded. Promiſes of important 
by weighty proofs of their ſincerity) were 


made to the Emperor to induce him to defend his government 
n the low countries, and reſiſt for a while the jacobinical _ 


principles that had diffuſed themſelves among the Braba | _ 


| The conduct of Spain | and Naples has not been leſs equi- | 


vocal. We have ſeen a great reluctance on the part of Spain = 


from the very firſt to this alliance; and even to the very laſt _ 
tdthat Court has never entered with any fort of vigour into te 
1 een of the war; till the irreſiſtable arms of the Repub. 
brought it home to their own doors. Naples, we Know, 


| kept aloof till it was compelled, by the fleets of Britain, to 


Join the confederacy, even after it had pledged its faith— FF 
rojal faith the faith of a regular government / to remain 
aeentirely neutral, and acknowledge the French Republic. 
Citizens, we ſhall preſently ſee that the conviction which 
appears to be ſo general among the nations of Europe, is not 


entirely abſent from the minds of our miniſters themſelves; ↄ 
and that the conduct of the * — Cabinet has, in innumer- 


rated that they alſo conſider 


war. Let us, for example, conſider the prefling remon- a 


ffllrances which have been repeatedly made on the part of tze 
Britiſh miniſter, to the different powers of Europe, either to 
join in the conſpiracy, or proſecute with more ardour tlie 
cauſe in which, with ſo much lukewarm apathy, they had en- 


3 5 ged. On this account, we find remonſtrance upon remon- 


ſtrance, accompanied, as it were, with a burning deſire of te 


© honour of ſubſidizing all Europe. We find that they have = 


not only, with great willingneſs, complied with the deſires of 


Pruſſia, and granted a very large ſubſidy to a monarch who 


ſhewed no great inclination to perform any part of the ſtipus 
Actions, that of receiving the money alone excepted ; but that 
Laſt ſummer, fo anxious were the miniſters of this country to 
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0 rpetuate then war and inereaſo the aQivity of the powers of 
| Europe, that Earl Spencer. was poſitively ſent with a zeal 
warm and freſh from the hot bed of alarm, and an avidity 

| ſharpened by the enthuſiaſm of recent apoſtacy, to the Court 
of Vienna, to intreat and ſolicit the Emperor of Germany to 
accept that ſubſidy, for which he had before hinted ſome Verte | 


Ns g inclination. 


Tr 


Let us cant alſo the A of « Britiſh miniſtes' W. 


85 wank the neutral powers. Let us ſee the anxiety with whick 
| he endeavoured to plunge; thoſe powers into the wer againſt 
France, who had fo determinately kept aloof. I have already 


given you an inſtance in the kingdom of Naples which was : 


dragooned into a war, in which it had pledged its honour not. E 


„ . to engage. I need not call to your” minds the tranſactions at BE 


188 Genoa: they are freſh in every man's mind. In ſpite of na- - 


El tional yanity we cannot contemplate, without ſome degree of _ 
| ___ contempt, the figure Great. Britain: made upon that occaſion ; SH. 
when our bullying fleets blocked up the ports and harbours ft 
ttat little independent republic, and threatened them, in vain, 
wuith the extinction- of their commerce if they refuſed toplunge - © 
into that mad havock and deſolation in which the other parts 


"©: By of Europe were the fs j Ves, we bullied! Great and "= 


diſant ſovereign of the ocean—the - _ 

ak os of Europe—the | terreſtrial deſtin , 
wo holds in her omnipotent hand the ballance of power, and 
„„ weighs out the fates of nations, as ſhe weighs out tea and to- 


bacco in her warehobſes :—This great and mighty Britain bul- 

lied the little republic of Genoa ; with one hand offered her a 
war with France, and with the other threatened her with anni- 
__ hulation; but the little republic laughed at her big words; and 


= the fleets of Great Britain at lng PIGS 6 and confeſſed, 1 


her infignificancy to the world. 


Denmark and Sweden alſo nartook of the. threats, if they —— 


Se did not partake of the fears which had agitated Genoaz and 
wee find theſe two countries at laſt obliged to lay their ſubjects NR. 
Ancder contributions not for the purpoſe of plunging them 
into wars which might be ultimately fatal to their own liberties — 
bdauVtt to protect them from the potuer I had like to have ſaid the 
inſolence, of thoſe who wiſhed to plunge; all other nations into 


5 = ſame cakinitous: fituation into which, bey ba d bla ged 1 


Thee Grams * our Cabinet 8 3 a 8 more a fuccef-- 5 


1 | ful againſt Tuſcany. It was in vain that fortune had blefled GE 


Et der 4 wich A —H — had 2 — for ihe hap- 
a. V 


— pinels 5 


e a nn G an, od eas £4 5 | 
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paineſs of the 3 [ It was in vain chat the 1 reins * power 5 
were held by a miniſter deſirous of perpetuating the bleſſings 
of peace; that prince was to be controlled, that miniſter diſ- 
graced ; nor would the Cabinet of Britain be ſatisfied till the 
©: 7 miniſter who thwarted its wiſhes was diſmiſſed from his office 
and Tuſceny plunged in war :—a war, which but for the ge- 
ET. —_—y of the French Republic * have been fatal to Gat 
pn country. T 


" Theſe are falicient to prove "that the. Cabinet of England 


3 has hitherto conſidered itfelf as the principal mover and 5 
of that federation. At leaſt i it appears to me that the facts are 

ſufficient to build this concluſion upon. You will weigh in 
Four own minds how far they are ſo; and give 2 mn 

. the trouble, I Ae to * how far * facts are — 2 
| "0 — 3 SEES 


—_ - T The Pretences 1. 3 FR the deu v 1. — 


From the lame. e 


| CITIZENS, 1 al next 3 to ** mathe . e 
pet.teetences on the one hand, and tlie real objects on the other, in e 
Britiſh Cabinet for embarking ſo deeply in this undertaking, Þ{f 
 andendeavour toſhew 8 theyappear-witth the-expence, F|f 
the danger, and the calamity with Which they were lo be pu- 
ſued and purchaſed. We. know, Citizens, that the firſt pre- 
| tence for engaging in the preſent war was the pratetion of | 
Holland. We were told that the trade of Holland, Which 
fouriſhed & happily under the auſpices of the Houſe f ñ⁶6 
Orange, that the liberty of Dutchmen ſo conſiderably co 
| _ firmed by the honourable proceedings of the Stadtholder, * 
backed as he was by the fleets of Britain and the armies of Þ} 
Pruſſia, were in danger from French republicaniſm. We were | 
told, that to protect this commerce and cheſe liberties, was an 
—_ _ _ - Inviolable dats which: the Engliſh o 
ftom: becauſe the Dutch were always 3.” 
cto fulfil their part of-their treaties with this country 1—Our EE 
_- miniſter certainly: called to mind the very generous conduct — — | 
ok the Stadtboler, if not of the people of Holland, during te 
EE 1 —— the battle off the Dogger Bank was | 
— forgotten. Our miniſter undoubtedly confidered tha, 


ee there. . been v Wars ſince the. — and 2 8 


2 never to depart „„ 


25 2 cipate 
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: trag that was to | be made uſe of as godmother,—or g — — 


mother — it was old enough for either) to this holy crufade, 
mm which the good people of Holland, (ſeeing that it would be 
os happy thing for this country, that America ſhould be eman- 
} 


5 had taken part againſt us; yet that the treaties, old 
2nd muſty as they were, were nevertheleſs not to be departed _ 
ftom upon our part: And that if the Scheldt-thould be open. 


cen, and the Brabanters permitted to navigate their own river, — . 8 
chat we ſhould be called upon to enter into hoſtilities to doſe. . =» 


Yes Ga ens, examine; Ser upon the principles of 1 po- . 


| SEES * or the principles of juſtice, this pretence, and ſee what _ -——_ 
foundation it will yield for ſuppoſing this to be à juſtifiable — 
reeaſon for plunging the nation into a war by which millions 


HoOoʒrlfits inhabitants were to be deſtroyed, and hundreds of mi- Da, _ 
lions of its property laviſhed and expended. e 
With reſpect to policy, I ſhould be happy to be informed 8 


5 how? it would be worſe for this coun 1 the navigation 4 . 1 
the Scheldt ſhould be free than that it t Bould bi r 


N Jam well aware, that habits have a very conſiderable In = 


A = Is fluence 00 the 1 of mankind, and that Rk perſons EG cM 
ET. . of their ſyſtem, may 


* couraged abroad, without N mh that mono - 


: -__  advantageous'it is, not only to the inhabitants of that countr 
3 m_ to 2 the inhabitants of all neighbouring 3 and o 


poly would be to their advantage or not. But, Citizens, lay- > 


1 ing aſide this habitual feeling, which the audience are not ſo 3 
mcd in the habit of cultivating, as the perſons of whom I'am © 


bits 1 + >= —_—_— 


= ſpeaking ; Why were the Dutch to prevent Brabant from na. TE 


© vigating her own rivers? Certainly I ſhould think chat af 


the facts of hiſtory tend to ſupport this great truth, r 
more unreſtrained the commerce of any country is, the more : 5 


8 


>; as nerds paſſion, i is uo true of a * wnd liberal rae —— 8 
8 of  Commerce— — 


RAR. 8 3 


| EEE 5 fi It ſpreads its wings and from reſtriftion flies,” „ | 


3 : The! fact! hs that a conſiderable part of the ane of b | : — . | 
|  merce muſt neceſſarily be laſt in any countryithat attempts Cͤꝛ- 
} put reſtrictions upon the commercial tranſactions of _—_—- 


4 wo oe * : dy * 1 — oY - 
Wah ow I + © 7 e 


ſudjects, or the ſubjects of any over ONE: WE winch ir. . 4 
IO — — 88 FETT 


— 
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But according to the 1 written in my bent, and. 
| 2 I could with diſſeminated among all mankind, becauſe 


5 I believe they are the principles of juſtice, —According to 


theſe principles I ſhould ſuppole. it unneceſlary to inveſtigate 


what would have been the particular advantages to this coun- þ| 
try, or what the diſadvantages from the navigation of the 

Scheldt; becauſe it appears to me, that the eternal principles 

pl . juſtice, are principles of the ſoundeſt policy; and that 


* _ _ _ Every country wiſhing t to promote its own happineſs, ought to == = 
be jealous of violating thoſe principles which ought to guide „ 


1 and direct the conduct of the whole univerſe. What juſtice | 


TW navigate the river Thames! 


= - 3 ſhould, we then perceive in a ſimilar tianſaction, if any 3 „ 


bouring x power preſumed to lay, The people of Britain ſhall 


Holland and Auſtria are al. 


5 lied together; and it was agreed between them, half a cen- _ bt 


. _  tury ago, that the whole advantage of the navigation of the : 6 ES 
Thames ſhquld be ſecured to the Dutch ?—Or ſuppoſe we | 


3 make a ſtatement nearer to the truth: Suppoſe it ſhould be 


2 th 8 fal and indu 


— Holland has hitherto monopolized, in a degree, the fiſh- 1 
bo. 1 ries of the Britiſh, coaſts; the Britiſh coaſts have hitherro — | 
furniſhed wealth and ſuſtenance to the inhabitants of Holland, 


. in ad, of the inhabitants of Britain; and the very produce e 


| 855 of theſe coaſts have been afterwards fold in ſcanty propor- : f 1 
| 1 at aggra vated prices, to the people of England and 


cotlapd, which Ld ought to have had in abundance from — 


c 


3 : WEL us 1 recovering "that . — which o our ill 74 Fa oe 


OY ry of our own fiſhermen. This, ſuppoſe | 
. k 55 ſaid, has hitherto not from the blameable N 


hitherto negletted? Should we not ſpurn at this attempt 2 


: = of foreign nations to take from us thoſe advantages which _ 2 
5 common laws of nature ſeem to have | preſented 0 


8 5 us? 


3 77 pretence far th nrefont war was the ne- 5 „ 
1 up of preſerving; the balance of Europe, by driving the | 


French from Brabant. Nor can we but remember the very „ * 


curious e made ule of 23 the Miniſter upon that c- 


5 cao, EZ 6 


French ſhould relinquiſh Brabant; but he 5 
the duty of this country to go to war to prevent that coun= _ 
try from becoming an independent republic. So that it is not 

enough for us to fay nations ſhall not navigate their own 

rivers. It is not enough to ſay, they ſhall not tbe at liberty = 
ſhake off their yoke, and chuſe their own government.; tney 
\_ ſhall not join themſelves to this country or that, becauſe it 5 
woyuld deſtroy the balance of power in Europe: But we 
muſt ſay, alſo, when the chances of war have 5 : 
them; when their tyrants, tired of oppreſſion, or incapable ß 
defending them, haye left them to themſelves; we will! 

plwkuͤunge all Europe into war to prevent them from forming a 

1 government of their own, and compel them. to return to their - 
ancient ſtate of dependance. _ 7-3 

But, Citizens, the grand pretence is yet e Tf he 85 

5 Miniſter had been ſincere (a crime, of which I do not mewen 

— Wn frequently to accuſe him) —if he had been ſincere i a. 

I» profeſſions relative to the above objects, as ſoon as the French  _ 
lad been driven aut of Brabant, certainly he would have Wern 

775. nl diſpoſition to reſtore peace to Europe.—The end being 

| accompliſhed, an end might certainly have been C 
} war, and undoubtedly there were conſiderable indications iin 
the conduct of the French, which ſhewed that 2 would „ 

haue had no great averſion to enter into a treaty . 
Aupon fair and equitable principles. Had we been of pee to „ 
grant as a prelimin 2225 that right, which no law can take 
| roy—the right of every nation to ma- 
|  nage its internal concerns, to reform its own abuſes, and 'fix  _ 
| whatever government it pleaſes, upon its own a. 
1 8 00 impediment could then have remained in the way of _ a 
Ves, Citizens, we might then have had peace—lt was of- 
75 fered and we refuſed. It was found 3 from ſome i 
views which the Cabinet might underſtand, though we can= 
nl pots do not pretend to be competent to the underſtand- 


e _ away, no force can de 
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caſion. He told us To not only ſhould not eaſt that the 
ould conſider it 


of all their reaſons: we are very few of us acquainted 


T. mh their weight. But, for ſome reaſon which the Cabinet 
underſtood, they thought it neceſſary that peace ſhould not be 
| reſtored to Europe: and another pretence was to be hunted _ 
„ for, or, to ſpeak the truth, Was 4M 1 
tit was not convenient to bring eee in the firſt inſtance. 
It was now found to be Mark the ſwelling language, and tell 
JA 4 me e whether are we to look for ans in the | * 1 
So: ET 


ready at hand; but which — 


10 ; Ss,” TRE TRIBUNE. 


5 dinet or the 88 of France I. was foubd neceſlary, 5 
that the omnipotent arm of Great Britain ſhould be ſtretched 

forth to reſtore the disfigured maſs of Anarchy and Jacobin- 
im once more to the beauteous form of Order and Regula. 


ity, which monarchic inſtitution can alone preſerve; and to 3 
fſet up again thoſe great divinities of miniſterial adoration, 


Prieſteraft and Deſpotiſm, to controul the athetſtical ardour of oj 
t twelvemillions of — 2 5 „ 
& Q, fay they, it is neceſſary, nol a that 1 mw 
oe ſhoultimerfere, for if we let theſe madmen 80 on n thus, wy 
A wee are ourſelves in dan ger!“ Wo 555 
Who they meant by 1 cannot ſay. For my own part 5 


| 1 never believed myſelf to 78 one of thoſe W Es that were * 


. in danger from what had occurred in France. I flept as 


WEEDS = ſoundly i in my bed when the Baſtille was thrown down as — = 
it was ſtanding: and to tell you the truth, I do not believe 
that throwing down Baſtilles in any country would break my 


repoſe. Nor do I believe. that the people in general found = 0: 


| themſelves in much danger that the walls of that old edifice, |} 
udile tumbling down in France, ſhould fly acroſs the herring 
pond, and knock their brains out in England. WE, however, 
you know, is a word of very various application. — 
ſiimes it may mean two people, and ſometimes two hundred 
million: nay, ſometimes (for great occaſions ' fupercede * FI = 


22:3 neceſſity of grammar), it may mean 2 individual per 


Now, whether there were two or three I 
found themſelves in danger, from that world of praftical _ 


Fe to the mind of man 


Es in . — þ 


ſcienee which the 21 events of the French Revotution opened TE. 1 


ſhall not attempt to inveſtigate. Cer. S 


_ tain, however, it is, that they endeavoured to ſhow to this . 


Country the neceſſity of engaging in a war to reſtore order to * 


. France; that they painted, in fine metaphors, this neceſſity, 


— it was repeated from our very cottages. and workſhops, : . 8 
* that when your neighbour's houſe is on fire, you muſt en- 


e « deavour to I. cj the flame, to K its communi- . 


Citizens, Citizens, when Steeimen n up i 1 u give "7 


RY afſemblies—when Judges ſolemnly from their benches (and F: 


Ty we have had Judges lately who could appeal to ſuch argu- _ 
ments!) find reaſon fail them, and appeal to metaphor, ou 


muſt ſuſpect them 3 ſuſpect either the ſincerity 


79275 of their hearts or the ſoundneſs of their underſtandings. _ - 


— What fire could be kindled i in France that the 1 waters of the 
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ocean might not extinguiſh ere it could croſs to us ?—unleſfs, 
indeed, they meant that fire of political truth—the irreſiſtable 


8 flame of reaſon which warms the injured and virtuous, while 


it conſumes their oppreſſors. 


55 Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre, himſelf, confeſſed, in his late cu- 


rious charge to the Grand Jury, and laid it down as a funda« _ 
mental principle, that all laws and all governments are only to 


3 5 W ſupported as they tend to the benefit of the whole maſs of 


its fun 


their hearts, (I am ſpeculatin 


the people: that for this alone even the royal authority, in all  _ 
7 is to be exerted and operate; and that it is only _ 
fr the preſervation and happineſs of the people, that the laws 
can de juſtified in throwing ſuch ſtrong fences as they have _ 
around the king's perſon. Now grant but theſe premiſes and  _ 
what ſort of danger could this or any country be in, from the _ 
progreſs of any ſet of opinions in France. If you had given a 
few years of peace and quietneſs to the new government and _ 
3 3 of that nation, the eyes of mankind would have 
deen impartially directed towards them, and if they are really _ 
ſo dectruttive to human happineſs as they have been painted by 
F thoſe who ſhew their affection for peace and order, by ruſhing _ 
into war and deſolation, and diiplay their pious humanity aid — ol 
maaoderation by every aggravation of rancorous hatred and ca- 
lumnpy, the more they were ſeen the more they would have been 
deteſted. If they were principles tending to the deſtruction f 
aall peace and order in ſociety, the conſtitution of this country — 
FF would have been the more firmly fixed in the affectionof the peo- 
plw&ke by regarding their exceſſes: and all would have been eager to 
aàãuvoid the conſequences of ſuch deſtructive principles. Does 
it not appear then, that the miniſters who plunged us into war, 
do prevent us from ſeeing the genuine conſequences and effects 
of thoſe principles, had ſomething like a lurking ſuſpicion at 
1 9 ow their ſentiments you know, _ 
not advancing my own I) that theſe principles had, in reality, 
a a tendency to produce an effect diametrically oppoſite to what 
F they pretendcd?- Seeing then that it is right, that every thing 
ſhould be done for the beſt for the great body of the people, 
FF although that which is beſt for them is frequently injurious to 
242 few individuals who graſp the whole power, wealth and pa- 
- tronage of a country, does it not really ſeem as if WE, 1 
mean THEY, were in reality in danger, and as if it was ne- 
cCeſſary to preſerve themſelves from the influence of this light _ 
| of trati and reaſon ſo dangerous to the cauſe of corruption, by 


2 


d0onjuring up the clouds of war between the two countries. 
Whether theſe arguments were well or ill founded I am not 


-—Þ»—» we. 
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1 I am examining their arguments 3 and if their 


conduct furniſhes arguments againſt their principles, the fault I 


zs theirs, not mine; for we have a right to ingeſtigate the con- 


duct and ſentiments of our government, and ſo long as I have 


8 4 breath J will endeavour to ſtimulate wy fellow. citizens to a = 2 


SER. zealous exertion of that right. 


Citizens, the conduct of the Britiſh Cabinet has — ſup- . 


ſed by many to have been actuated alſo oy, another motive. 
| 


he Count de Monteaillard (in his very exce 


3 ent, though very _ + 
3 p ejudiced pamphlet, the facts and reaſonings of which will 4 


ad, 1 believe, every reflecting reader to concluſions directix 1 


Wi > oppoſite to thoſe which he intended) —has ſhewn (though 3 


. be has been induced by the ſpirit of flattery to cover his 
Opinion and make it as palatable as he can) —that win | 
pects that the leading object with Great Britain, in par- 


80 ticular, and the other powers of Europe in general, was . 


the di ſnemberment of France : the deſire of taking a part e of 


France and aha it to one power, and another part and giv= 


Xp ning i it to anot Nay, Citizens, ina very excellent. pamph- 5 
let which a 8 Citizen (a native of one of the countries inn 
Alliance with Britain) was kind enough to bring me the o tber 


4 dap, and which though written in the French language the | 
95 8 of this country took the pains to ſurpreſs, by pu- 


% chaſing. up the whole edition fay in that pamphlet, Wich BY 
HR * 1 


me with a great number of hints upon this im- 


ei ir ſupported by good reaſoning and = - 


Jeocuments that even long before Britain openly engaged In te 
preſent war, the ambaſſador of Great Britain at Madrid had |} 


= made uſe of every artifice to perſuade-the Cabinet of Madrid 


do take polſeflioir of Rouſſillon; to begin the work of dividing = : 
France, and thus break to pieces the empire which they pre: 
| tended to be ſo anxious with generous haſte to reſtore to the | 


| houſe of Bourbon. Spain reſiſted this. Spain was averſe to 


© Entering into any war. She began to perceive that the depo= Þ 

pulating ſyſtem, which in the courſe of a century and a halfffß 

nas thinned her population full one-third, muſt ſhortly, if Þ| 
5 nz: lead to inevitable diſſolution. The. Spaniſh Court 


gan to conceive that theſe mad projects were plunging it ; 


into irretrievable ruin; and, therefore, deſirous of checking 


tte fiery ſteeds of war before, Phzaton like, they were plunged = 1 
- _ from the chariot of empire, into ſimilar ruin and deftruction | 
With that which overwhelmed the French monarchy. Spain | 


3 2 * at * che —— * the * 2 Z =p 
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: conſiderably got the better of ;—and indeed the French Con- 
vention ſeems to have been well informed of the cabals, artifices 


and intrigues that were going on at the Courtof Madrid; for very 
| ſhortly after they declared war againſt England, they declared 
VWoͤ. r againſt the Spaniſh monarchy alſo. We have, therefore, 
a proof of the early deſire of the Engliſh Cabinet to produce 


| the diſmemberment of France; and am afraid, notwithſtand= _ 
ing the good opinion I have always entertained of the Giron= -x 
diſt party, —of their virtues I mean, for they had no energy! I 


am afraid that France itſelf muſt have gone to wreck and ruin 


If the feeble hands of the Briſſotines had been ſuffered to con- EO 
tinue to hold the reins of government. Many of them I re- 


voerence from the bottom of my ſoul ; though I believe hte 
with reſpect to ſome of the members of that faction, there has ; 


Ss - been a little Engliſh intrigue, and a little Engliſh gold in the : 


OS 


| affair, and that the object of federaliſm was intended as the 5 


previous ſtep towards effecting that diſmemberment which 
| would have produced not only the ruin of France, but the 
oz Cn 
Citizens, there are 
| _ ambiguous, When Valenciennes was taken. In whoſe 
name was it taken? Was it taken in the name of the Db. 


| phin, the young king, (as they choſe to call him) of France? 


| No, of the Emperor of Germany. It was to be one of the 
F bonuſes by which he was to be drawn into this commercial 
negociation for human blood. When Conde was taken, wass 
it taken in the name of the French king? No. When Dun. 

| kirk was beſiegtd, or threatened with hege,—beſfieged it was 
| TI believe, with gold; though as it happened that the cannons 

__ ____ and balls did not match; as 12-pound guns were furniſhed with 


- 24-pound balls (a fact which the officers in the ordinance 


duo to be well eſtabliſhed?) and 24-pound balls not being 


E 3 © able to go into the 12-pound guns, it is true that nothing but 5 


Z 55 gold ever did beſiege that place. But was 22 6ves fans 0 5 15 1 
| that it was to be taken for the young king of France? No — 


5 le is very well known that the retreat from Dunkirk was : 


. ü made in the name of another ſovereign. Here then are addi- | 5 „ 5 
one arguments for the ſuppoſition that the diſmemberment „„ 


other circumſtances which are not o 


of France was one of the real objects of the preſent war. 


| ment of the er- Princes of France: for though I am convin- | 


= 3 ced that they are men who ought not to receive the counte= 
| nance of any country, of any cabinet, of any ſet of beings, be= 
_ cauſe I ſuſpeR that if they were —— on men, not a profligate 


Sh No. V. _ 4 >. 


oy 
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is to be found, who would not bluſh to fit down in their com- 


| pany. Let I am much inclined to ſuſpect that we muſt attri- 


bdiute to another cauſe the coldneſs with which they were re- 
Ceeeived here; that is, the conviction of the miniſters of this 
country chat their hr ends were not the ſame as the objefts of 
. the ex · princes. 1 
Il do not mean to ſay St hos were i to reſtare the 
fame degree of power in France. They have ſhewn them- 


ſelves not very averſe to deſpotic monarchies by the ſelection 5 


1 55 my have made of their alliances, but it ſeems as if a mutual * 
jealouſy prevailed; and hence a conſiderable part of the fai 
ures, of the diſgraces and defeats which the allies have ex · — _ 
5 perienced. „ 
W "RWE e of Fr: rance is well known.. Perhaps, there 


1 as much-nationality in Britain : but whether there is or not 


is not now the queſtion. The great degree of nationality in _ 


France is matter of public notoriety, and therefore, we find 


__ _ the people ſtung with deteſtation and abhorrence at that aſhiſt- ns 7 
ance which was to diſmember their country. Even the 


. royaliſts and banditti of La Vendee were un willing to co- 


5 operate with the allies in the reduction of a country whoſe __ 
government they did not like, but at . — r 


5 * were too honeſt to connivae. — 
ut, Citizens, an oſtenſible object held out in the preſent 5 


e war was the reſtoration of monarchy in France: The reſtora- 3 


tion of the Houſe of Bourbon to the throne of that country : | 


tough it ſhould ſeem by ſome of the ſpeeches delivered in a Mp 


very important aſſembly, that they did not much care who the 
tyrant was, ſo that a tyrant was but ſet up in France; for] 


o recollect a miniſterial member of the upper houſe, being oo 


5 N in the newſpaper to have ſaid with exulting congratu. 
lation, that France was making rapid ſtrides towards royalty ; 


a that Robeſpierre was already all but king; that his perſon was ww 3 


attended by guards through the ſtreets of Paris, that he was 


35 graſping all the power and ſovereignty of the country, and that B 
- _ conſequently the Rn of 'rance 1 was almoſt in its * 


laſt ſtage. W = 
5 "Cas. 10 Ty TO for the —— of 5 1 feds to > 


05 : the Houſe of Bourbon: However we find their concluſions not A NV 


very juſt. They did not happen to know any more than *- 
1 Robeſpierre what were the energies of a nation that had talked JF _ 
freedom; and that no Robeſpierre, with all his ſcenes of blood 


4 Prot and cruelty, could ſubdue the enlightened and philoſophic |} 
EEE, — of a a nation Me or N pi 1 were ſume- 


times * r 
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times miſtaken id the road: The abſurdity of Gia attempt 


s ſo evident from the facts of hiſtory, that one cannot but won= _ 


Jer at the ignorance (perhaps it would be more polite to ſay 
the bündnel ) of thoſe men who have attempted it in the pre- 
ſent æra. No attempt to force upon a great people, a ſo- 


Bo vereign that they did not like ever yet was ſucceſsful. We 8 
Fäaowit is an honour to which this country has frequently N 
aſpired. We have endeavoured to make kings of F rance; 


wee have endeavoured to make kings of Spain; I was going . 5 
ſay, we have endeavoured to make kings of Holland. Inn 


1 ſhort, we have the rage of king- making. We are a very ge- ; 


nerous people; and very willing to participate to others thoſfſe 
ſupreme bleſſings we enjoy ourſelves. "A much greater man 
____ than any that exiſts in the preſent alliance endeavoured to force 5 


3 = : _ himſelf as a ſovereign upon France Henry V. 


I his is one of the tales that has been miſrepreſented by the 855 


05 gloſſing pens of hiſtorians, boaſting that this little iſland was 


] the frequent conqueror of France. But when we attempted | 
to ſubdue the French nation, remember that all Normandy, _ 


5 Picardy, Gaſcony, all the richeſt and moſt flouriſhing parts E 


. | of France belonged to us. Burgundy | was. in alliance with - 
. Ai ent parts of the country were diſtracted. N 


uith that federal deſpotiſm under which Europe at that tine 
groaned; ſo that we led into the field the ſubjects of the Sn 


— Yor: kings we attempted to dethrone. e 
Flͤeet, Citizens, what was our real FRY? Edward III. „ 
. claimed the Crown of France. But though England was de- 


populated, though France was converted into one ſcene o f 


laughter and defolation, what laſting triumphs did we obtain 


| Let the diſtractions which followed thoſe mad projects of am | 


e dictate to us a more wiſe and prudent conduct for the — 


EE, future. Inſtead of preventing civil cord all our EE = - 1 
ES. comme have produced that diſcord. ont 
Henry V. had, alſo, at firſt, the appearance of ſucceſs. He 1 


. Was crowned at Paris. and lied time enough to avoid the in- ; —— 
famy of looling that which with ſo much blood and treaſure nge 
had gained. At another time, a more recent period, we en- 


FE _ deavoured to force upon the Spaniards a king they did not 8 


like. The Spaniards, however, gained their point, they ca- 3 


5 ſhiered the king we ſet up, and were wiſe enough to ſet uß i | 
another in his place. We might, therefore, calculate, from 
tte facts of hiſtory, the improbability of ſucceeding in ſuch. 


wild projects. But there is a ſtill greater abſurdity in the pre- 


5 ſent 3 becauſe it is not indrrigual averſion. RS 
5 5 VVV e 
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have to cial i There iS added 2 the Ben of 
ſyſtem. Whether their ſyſtem is right or wrong I do not 
diſcuſs at preſent. I do not wiſh to give opportunities to 
' thoſe wretches who inſinuate themſelves into every aſſembly to 


take advantage of the ſpeculative opinions of men, and turn 
them into treaſon or fedition. I do not, therefore, determine 
whether their averſion to monarchy i is right or wrong. But 

certain it is, if our eyes are open, if we are capable of receiv- 


FO ing impreſſions from facts, there can be no doubt that an al- „ 


moſt univerſal aborrence reigns through France againſt tze 
very name of king; and which even the — of Robe- . 
_ ſpierre could not obliterate. 3 
Thus then we are not only wi to el upon 55 


them a king they diſlike ; but we are endeavouring to impoſe 4 


ga ſyſtem they diſlike; and to whoſe reftraints they are too —_— 


1 lightened and philoſop hic to ſubmit. f 
But, Citizens, =g us ſuppoſe, for a minute Choe it is no 


e harm, for the ſake of argument, to ſuppoſe very great abſur- 
dtties.) Suppoſe for a minute we could ſucceed : that tne 
| Houſe of Bourbon could be reſtored to the Crown of France; 


3 you ſure whether, even then, 2 would have reaſon to ex "3M - 
: Is it likely, that after ſuch —_ 


ult in the wiſdom of your policy: 


nuanſactions and ſuch principles as we have diſplayed, the _ 
Houſe of Bourbon, if reſtored, ſhould have much affe dl ion for 


---* the people of Great Britain ? No, they would remember the _ 


national inſults which have been offered ; they would and . 


5 0 muſt remember the attempts that have been made to diſmem- *? 
bder their country: nay, diſmemberment being part of the ſyſ . 
| tem, ſucceſs would breed in their minds an hatred and averhon n 


wich would not be eaſily removed. Add to this the conſi- þ. 
e deration of who muſt be the prelent TOs of ae” — 1 — 
e if the monarchy were reſtored. | 5 


Would Monſieur, who was 1904 0 entrance” into the port ; 


_ of Toulon by the Engliſh, while they were in poſſeſſion of 
that town, in the name of Lou the 17th— Would the Duke 


5 = 1 Artois, who has been driven from Hul}, forgive the indig- oo 


they have met with? inſults, not greater than they de- r 


1 : . for that is impolſible; but which it is equally impoſſible oo, 


they ſhould ever forgive: and with ſuch a regency, a bleſſed : by 
barveſt of amity we ſhould be likely to have. On the con- 
7, trary, as is well argued in the pampilet I have before alluded 


. to, the perſonal civilities which the Empreſs has been politic 
enough to extend towards theſe men, would make Rutia the = 


country with which they would be likely to enter into tze 
5 cloſeſt alliance. Let n and let commercial men con- ʒĩ71ẽ 
N ſider „ 
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; der what Gegre of intereſt they would reap from ſuch an 
„ glance 1-5 
Citizens, I perceive that I have pot a very Sang lbs 

and important branch of the inveſtigation to enter upon. 
I have ſtill to go through all the pretences for not negociating 
peace, the examination of theſe pretences, and the confuta- 


tion of them. I have to examine the reſources which remain 


for carrying on the war, and the advantages and diſadvanta= -. 
ges of the reſpective powers; and I obſerve that my time is 
very nearly exhauſted, Iam afraid I ſhall wear out your pa= 
tience, but I am unwilling to hurry over a ſubject of ſuch im. 
portance. I ſhall, therefore, take the liberty of reſuming it 
” on Wedneſday, . you for the N with a one 2 N 


85 reſped to our allies. - ET. 
In the Morning Chronicle of this 3 a paper not prone 1 * ED: 
113 8 take up every idle report * affirm j it with confidence, we e 

have this paragraph: — 
We have avoided to mention "the report which has been . 


= « freely circulated on the continent for ſome time, but with= & 
cout any other evidence than its probability, we mean the _ 


c ſeparate peace actually ſaid to be concluded between 1 — 


French and the King of Pruſſia, it is now reported 1 
& authority that in our minds is deciſive of the fad minifics 


DE. 8 do not deny it, and even the terms have tranſpired. „ 
Now, Citizens, ſee what are the terms of your faithful bs „ 
Ally. See, by the good faith which awnarchs diſplay to one 


= another, the force of the argument that you can put no truſt hs 


in republics, nor expect them to keep faith and treaty with 5 


"ur. A body of the Pruſſian troops are, perhaps, at this 


t moment on the march,” not to join the allied army, but 


F- 2 it is tron ly ſuſpected, that Hanover is to be made the the- 
45 of the two powers; the conqueſt and 3 


cc atre of 


& rantee of which will be made to Pruſſia by the French as „„ 
l the price of peace. On the ſame authority we learn the 


1 . equally 1 important fact, that the Emperor aue in refuſ- : - 
& ing the loan offered to him by this country, ſince the extra- 


. ordinary movements in his own neighbourhood make 3 


1 1 5 « incompatible with his own ſafety to "procead | in the war. 


The terms offered him by the French are too advantageous _ 
. to be reſiſted, and there is but little doubt, but that he, like 
. Pruffia, will accept of the boon that is held out to him, 
„ namely, the guarantee“ of that which has been the chief 
„ Nd of his W the W 60 of 3 1 „„ 
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thn, your faithful allies, your deſpotic, regular; orderly, 


| eſtabliſhed governmenes of the continent, return your ſubſi- 
dies with inſult, with deſertion in the hour of danger, and 


leave you to the mercy of a prevailing, and as the miniſterial 
papers themſelves confeſs, an irreſiſtible enemy, whom your 


mad and frantic meaſures, {I mean the mad and frantic mea- 


| fures of your cabinet—for I believe that you deteſt them from 


. your hearts!) whom the mad and frantic meaſures of your _ ; 


cabinet have irritated againſt you. Surely, Citizens, this is 


nan additional argument why you ſhould repeatedly, cloſely 28 
1 1 anxiouſly inveſtigate the ſituation of the country; the |} 
pretences for ee the a the reſources mg which 1 5 


* can abe Continined. 


EC ; srer. IV. The W of My Karon = 3 


oe the Privy Covuncit. = 
See Morning Po, 16 May I 794- 


oN Wedneltay evening about Cour 0 clock Maſter 3 YT, 


5 95 Aa a boy about fourteen years of age, who lives in the houſe of = 


Mr. Thelwall, and who has attended at his Political Lectures, 1 


= 25 8 was taken into cuſtody by Mr. Shaw, one of the _ . 
is 


Re Meſſengers, and examined before the Privy Council. * 
examination began at nine o'clock, and laſted till cleven—of = 


5, which the following are brief particulars. . 


The Clerk of the Council was proceeding to fwear the 3 5 


. ehild, when he declared he would undergo ny torture rather = 2 * 


The Attorney General, with his uſual gentleman-lile cndief, 


„ f 3 that he was not brought there to be t and 5 | 1 . 


. ” ſuffered him to be interrogated without being ſworn. 


5 interrogatories were to the 14 effect. 
VT Fox you know your Catechiſin | is 


5 2 Can you fy the Lord's Prager? | _ „ 


LP. 2. Are you a Chriſtian? 


Nes. 


e 2. Do you know the. hs writing of * Thekuall 3 
8 (hewing him enn "OR Papers) 3 a are ONE: of theſe wo | 
8 — — e | 


4 + 
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1 1 cannot t fay 1 d0. They differ EY and I am ſure 5 

_ the words in capitals were not made by Mr. Thelwall. 

| E Were you at the meeting at Chalk Farm? 
Yes: - 


Was not there a ſupper conſiſting of bread BY cheeſe 


5 8 A and porter after that meeting | ? 0 were not you preſent? , 


A A ES. - 


1 Did not Mr. Thelwall ws; « pot X porter, and cut ED 

MF the froth or the head of it with a knife? And did not 

be the meeting afterwards drink 0 * The Lamp-irms i in Farliament e | 
5 fireet © ES 5 


At was out of the room, and therefore knew nothing of : ; 


C the matter.. = 
. 3. Did you not take, at the door, the price of admiſſion 
25 to es, 9 . 


Thelwal?s Lectures 
2 = . 


not . to be noticed by the Miniſter? 


Did you not think it it a mean i ſituation? and a0 you — 


A. I did not think ita mean ſituation; 1 did not think L : 5 OY 4 
| ſhould be noticed by the — for 1 did not want from og 
7Y him any favour. : 


Here the child entered into a political harangue, i in which be 


1 be uſed very harſh language againſt Mr, Pitt; upbraiding 1 
dim with having taxed the people to an enormous extent; 
which, amon 2 people, brought blame on his Majeſty, _ 

1 


_ whenitin Ju 


. (Pitt turned aſide, and ſmiled at the ſhrewdneſs of the boy, 


- while the Members of the Council ſeemed ſurpriſed 2 at his 3 | 


„ confidence). 5 
H. Eaton was 8 add a hs . nn to TOY . 


. houſe of the Meſſenger, or go home if he pleaſed; w.wkich 1 


1 he replied, that “ he would rather go home.” 


Before he departed he addreſſed Mr. Dundas. . He appe 


Ice, ſhould belong, he ſaid, to the Mintſter . : 155 BF 


5 to him, and aſked him if it was confiſtent with the humanit 4 = 
. that ſhould actuate the breaſt of man, to deprive Mrs. i 


N wall of an — of — her huſband. He then with- — 


13 E ©, bs conſequence of 5 of this 'remonftrance war, * the gates. — 
cious order reſpecting my wife and infant was recalled; aut 


they were permitted again to vi 1 it me. Not a word, however, 3 


„ permitted to be ſaid but what the Meſſenger 7 OG RE 
Alter the boy withdrew, he was taken to the Cumberland — 
Nas Coffee-houſe, where he was treated with an excellent ſupper 


N : by the 3 was not ſuffered te to enter the houſe _— 


5 


= = be "i ded confounded) the whole Council. 


", ö = 
4 ” 


: _ 1 ſcience do not flouriſh : the more theſe are diffuſed, the _ 
5 2 does the haughtinefs of power loſe its oppreſling force. r 


e 0 eſtabliſh defpotifm by extending im im- e 
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OE Mr. Thekwall by the e, who were 145654 at the 


front. In conſequence of which, at a late hour he was thrown 


on the town, to encounter the nofturnal vices of the metro- | 
polis, from the danger of which he was, however, reſcued by 
2 a gentleman, who, on — his nun, Provided 


| tam dim wu a — 


1 have every Fa to helices that PER: account t of this « TR 1 oi 
2 is far from being exaggerated. Indeed the Meſ- 


ſengers themſelves told me it was quite PF. 4: - 
It gave a very feeble picture of the boldneſs and ſhrewdneſs 


of the lad, whoſe deportment aſtoniſhed (and I dare fay wad I 


rom the ſame quarter I underſtand, that when ſpeaking 


=: me barbarous order for excluding Mrs. T. he . 5 TT 
in expreſs terms of Dundas, whether he was not aſhamed = :-- 


abe a vile from her huſband, and a huſband l 
— * m 


© ie To be continued. 43 


1 Political Maxim, Ss. . Fi rom \ Mercier s « Fragment == 


of Politics and Hiſtory. | 


Patri 83 can a . * the comming” | reſide. in a 


5 nation, where the wretched inhabitants every where diſplay 2 


1 tatters, and the hollow and ſunken eye of miſery ? _ 


E Th can * no 1 where 838 


3 — the royal prerogative, by perverting the laws to 
ſtteir private views, by impoſing ruinous taxes, and by — 
vberting the ſoldiers of the country into the executioners o ß 
_ __ the citizens. Courtiers, actuated by caprice, or by a deſire to 
protect the invaders of the rights of men, have contrived to 
xlurn the military force 17 2 focial * to tear out the | 
3 ns of the ſtate. 7 7 33. ; NES 


dæxe Cauſes of the Diſgrace of the Allies 
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** 


— 
. : 


Saturday, 18th April, 1795 


* 


— a 


5 ; 4n Examination of the Agnes ren negociating 


4 PrAcER with the FRENCH ReevsLic; and * 8 


1 8 fourth Lecture on the * Cauſes | and Calamities of 


I 5 than . you, Cine with 1 Pe 1 


could be made by the bed fide of an expiring pa rent, to ſpeak = 


upon one of the moſt momentous ſubjects that ever was in- 


* veſtigated by man. I am ſure that no powers or faculties I : 5 


8 


FF ever poſſeſſed, however: free my heart might be from that an= e 
FF _ guith which prevents the preſent exertion of my faculties, ever 


4: were ſuch as could do juſtice to the ſubject now before me. I N 
am aware that the ſituation of the country is momentous in 


the extreme; and that I come from one ſcene of hopeleſs AnXx- . 


iety to the contemplation of another equally calamitous ang 


* | hopeleſs. I ſhall endeavour, therefore, to forget the melan- : 


| Ccholy feelings of private * in ſuch exertions as I am ca- TH : | 
> capable of making towards 5 — the miſeries of of 5 
donn 


The ſubjelt of — takin up a very 13 portion of ö 


3 inveſtigation 2 the preſent courſe of lectures. On the 


| Jaft evening I inveſtigated, as far as the nature of the lecture 1 
and the extent of time would permit, the real ſources and  _ 
bdbrigin of the preſent war. I endeavoured to convince ou 

| that this country was the prime agitator of that war, that tze 


| cabinet of this 1 conſidered itſelf as the leading power 


= In the alliance, and 


* Great Britain. 5 
Citizens, I now come to > inveſtigate the pretences for . 


- £ former: becauſe, as my ly 


5 continuing the war: —a ſu ik of more importance than the 


N that the allies themſelves, evidently, —— ; - 
i their conduct, have proclaimed to the world that they are onn 
ly the auxiliaries, the res aſhſtants of the adminiſtration of 8 


em precludes all poſſibility of re- ” 


PE: vengeful feeling, and attributes the miſconduct of mankind not SE 


do intentional un put to miſtakes and eluſion, no fort =_— 
. 
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reſentment attaches itlelk, in my mind, to that which i 18 paſt. | 
Whatever therefore, the pretences for entering into the war 
may have been, if we conſider the ſituation of Europe to be 


ſuch as to call aloud for the healing hand of peace, for the re- 

| ſtoring power of tranquillity, the important queſtion is, What 
re the pretences for with-holding that peace and tranquillity, 
AuAndd the means by which it can be reſtored ? not what have 


bdeen the artifices "at headlong abſurdities by which the nation 


„ has been plunged into this almoſt irretrievable deſtruction. 
Citizens, it is admitted on all hands that the reſources of _ 


dhe French nation are immenſe; it is admitted by the moſt ra- „ 


tional of the ſpeculative writers, in favour of the ſyſtem I op- 1 


poſe, and even by the intelligent emigrants themſelves, 1 
due reſources of the French nation are, at this time, conſider- 


aꝛubly more powerful than even at the period when the war be- 


gan; while at the ſame time, it muſt be univerſally acknow- 


OE | ledged, that almoſt all the powers of Europe are paralyzed ; 3 
that the martial arm falls liſtleſs by the fide of the continental 


5 deſpots; and that incapable of purſuing the trade of death any 5 
longer, they almoſt avow the wiſh to ſave themſelves from de- 4 


ſtruttion by ſuffering it to fall unreſiſted upon this country, 5 
to whom they have hitherto repreſented | themſelves as — = 


5 and faithful allies. _ — 
Ci.tixens, a writer in behalf of 8 man of very 3 


TE infuſed 


EY conſiderable power of mind, and certainly of great intelligence, * 
5 Montgaillard, one of the emigrant nobility of France, an 


d owed advocate for the moſt deteſtable tyranny, has furniſhed * 
a2 variety of ſtatements, which, though he endeavours to urge 5 


on the war, are enough to convince any thinking man of its 

impolicy, and the total impoſſibility of ſucceſs. The ſame „ 
cConcluſion alſo is ſupported by a pamphlet. urporting to be a 
pech intended to have been delwered in y + 55 

mwmons. This latter pamphlet, it is true, ates, that the popu-- 


e Houſe of Com- 


lation of France is but twenty-four millions, while that of the 2 
allies amounts to ene hundred and thirteen millions and an hal Et > 
So that the ſuperiority on the part of the allies, as to indivi-4 


i dual population, is nearly five to one. But he gives afterwards {| _ 
in this excellent pamphlet a variety of reaſons why, in eſt | 
mai/ating the ſuperiority of power, we are not to calculate upon 


.: . that N ſuperiority of force; and he ſubſtantiates his po- 1 5 
ſition, b 7 ſhewing the great degree of moral and — ener- 


by the conventional government of France. 


Citizens, the ariſtocrat, Montgaillard—(I love 2 r * 
from the enemies ot 1 when thei facts are favourable = 
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| the concluſions of its friends: their arguments fall with ten- 


fold weight as they cannot be (ſuſpected of partiality.) Mont. 
Fgaillard has, in two admirable pamphlets, which now lie before 


me, and from which I ſhall trouble you with a few quotations, _ 
| , 1 ſtated many facts worthy your ſerious attention. After 5 , 
having ranſacked the language in which he wrote, for epithets 
of opprobrium and contempt, he ſtates in a variety of pa. 
_ ſages, the boundleſs activity - the almoſt omnipotent energies _ 


of France. « Every thing,” ſays he, “ acts in concert with 


che Committee of Public Safety, laws are made, roads are 

4 conſtructed, and canals dug, almoſt at the fame inſtant. 

„ The arts and fciences ate called upon to conſecrate their _ 
& « crimes; work ſhops and military manufattories are every 


„ ſources are laviſhed; public ſchools inſtituted, and the 
French language is carried to the foot of the Pyrennes 


| © and amidſt the heaths of the Lower Britany.” State, Fr. 


page 6. 


| He ſhews, alſo, by a great variety of fafts, kw this gene- FE 
ral and univerſal energy, which the Convention and the Com- 


FF mittee of Public Safety, have inſpired throughout the country, , _ 
is directed to that point which muſt ſooner or later, if his ſtate _ 
| ments are true, bring deſtruction upon all thoſe ſtates who are 
| madenough to perſevere in the preſent war. He exprefly — 
'| fays, The Committee of Public Safety have directed the 
e attention, the fears, and agitation of Paris to the affairs o ß 


F 3 & Europe, to the war, and the factions. They have deſtroyed 8 


e the ſplendor of equipage, of dreſs, and of ſetvants; but they _ 
haue replaced them by an expence more ſuited to their new 
þþ © empire; by an induſtry wholly military; which employs 

|| © their workmen, whom the want of labour had rendered dan 


profit by their agitators. Two hundred thouſand hands 
| © are night and day buſied to ferge the pikes of infurreftions, 
e and the muſquets of the army; and a thouſand, or eleven _ 
| © hundred are daily finiſhed in the workſhops of this city. 
I One hundred pieces of cannon (four and eight pounders) _ 
| are monthly caſt; and the exertions of the eſtabliſhments _ 
| © of Meulan, or Corbeil, and of Fontainbleau, as well ass 
| * thole of each department, is'correſpondent with this dreads... 
| © ful activity.“ 5 Cr IE 
| In another part he ſhews the aſtoniſhing power of their - 
| pecuniary reſources; and, after inveſtigating the advantages 


— 


VC„“ñ , —— r d 0 Op 
MNLTMoyv, as theſe emigrants conſider Caffius, the laſt of all } 
the Romans, as a jacobine, and the Brutuſes as jacobins, that 
& « Brutus, who being proof againſt all charm of benefits, ſtruck |} 

s ſo brave a ſtroke into that Cæſar's heart whoſought toenſlave | 
X his countiy,“ and that elder Brutus who ſacrificed his own ſons | 
for the ſecurity of the republic of Rome. As theſe have ben 
eeexpreſsly ſtigmatized by theſe emigrants as jacobins and in- 
famous aſſaſſins; and as Montgai llard himſelf ſtigmatizes with | 
one intemperate execration all who have had any hand inany } 
part of the revolution, from the Conſtitutionelles of the Con- 
ſitituent Aﬀembly to the Maratiſis and Robeſpierriſts of the | 
Convention, the concluſion is, that by jacobiniſm he means 
nothing more than the principles of liberty; and that by the. 
o0uoerthrow of regular government he means that reformation | 
Vuill take place; and that conſequently, if the adminiſtrations } 
'« of the different countries wiſh to keep their places, they muſt | 
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and diſadvantages under which they lay he praphecies that, if 3 


order and tranquillity ſnould be reſtored by the republican 


government of France, if the ſyſtem of terror ſhould be laid 
aſide, that it would be no very unlikely thing that France | 
ſhould combat the powers of Europe with the whole accumu- 
lated reſources of thoſe powers concentrated in its own go- 
vernment and exchequer, while at the ſame time All the hoſtile } 


governments are ſtruggling on the verge of bankruptcy. | | 
. Let he tells you, you are to go on with the dreadful game, 


| "becauſe if peace is made with France, jacobiniſm muſt triumph, | '_ 
and the well-regulated, eſtabliſhed, virtuous governments, of | 


kings, prieſts, and ariſtocrats muſt be laid proſtrate at the 5 


: at all events go on with the war, though he lays down ſuch z 


fadts as prove that the continuance of it muſt be inevitable de- b 


ſtruction not only to their power but to their perſons. —©@ 


3 Ci.tixens, in other parts of this pamphlet, he ſhews you the A 


al nd fays when we conſider the reſources of that country, we IX 


muſt baniſh famine from the catalogue of theſe calamities 


with which Providence ſometimes afflicts the nations of the 3 


earth, Page 30 and 31. He might have gone a little fur- 4. 


ther. He might have calculated the reſources of the powers Z 
gaatꝗ war with France; and have ſhewn, that though France | 
could not be in danger of famine, yet thoſe who are ſending | 


the ſtores out of their country, for the foreign armies, that 


vVoere to effect this chimerical ſtarvation, were not ſecure | 


: themſelves from that l and that, perhaps, hs famine TE 
* vith which they threatened twenty-four millions of gallant 
1 republicans, might meet them at their own doors, to the de- 
. vaſtation of their fields and the depopulation of their towns 
5 and villages. 
- | He has ſhewn you all "ADR theſe Ans 5 1 5 
<< = ' for theſe are the only names he ever gives them; and after 
'" | having called Brutus and Caſſius aſſaſſins and villains, no li. 
„„ mind will be very much hurt by the obloquy of this _ $60 
bigotted and voluptuous emigrants.—He tells you, that 
1 fſtzteſe villains and aſſaſſins, whoſe only talents are audacity and _ 
a 3 5 crimes, have nevertheleſs concentrated all the military genius, 

all the tactics, all the knowledge, all the ſcience of all the 
1 great men that ever exiſted in France; and having thus con 
£4 | - 1 and improved thoſe military talents that had diſ- 
K : played themſelves under the monarchy, that they were now 
3 barbarouſly and ungratefully employing them for the 
s | deſtruction of that monarchy.—Hear his own words. The  _ 
n |  < Military Committee directed by Carnot, La Fitte, d'Aniſi,  _ 
dm | 42 and many other individuals, whoſe only talents are crimes __ © 
h e and wickedneſs, draw the plans of attack and defence. 
ny  < combine their operations, and adapt their military tactics 5 
a- to the ſpirit of the Revolution. From the memoirs, and 
he | from all the precious veſtiges of the exploits, the zeal, and 
ns | <« the intelligence of the great Generals, Miniſters, and  _ 
he | © Stateſmen, who adorned our Monarchy, thoſe villains have EE. 
on | © extracted the means of its annihilation.” P. 5. „ 
as Citizens, when we calculate theſe reſources, when we con 
aſt = ſider that every one of thoſe events have actually taken place, 
ch | which this Author. foretels, if ever they ſhould take place, 
le- | would give twofold energy to the repulican government of 
I France, what are we to ſay to this very man, who comes for= 
he Wand again, and publiſhes another pamphlet, telling us, tat 
E3 | the war muſt be purſued; and that peace cannot be conte - 
we | plated by the governments of Europe, without the deftruc- 
les tion of thoſe governments, and the total overthrow of 1 — oY 
a, leges and religion. ED 
ur- | Citizens, you will, hk has curious to — what can e 
„„ be the occaſion of this aſtoniſhing energy in the French peo -:- 
— ple. You will be ſurpriſed how theſe twenty- four millions 
ng of men ſhould be able to cope with a population in alliance  _ 
nat _ againſt them of five times that number. But, Citizens, the 
2 reaſons for this are not unfathomable. We ſhall find what 
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mal knd allo, if + we conſider a little beinen 1 are the | 


ſources of the almoſt n abilities of the F rench Re- 
public. 


In the firſt place, every man in Fri feels a thorough >. 


conviction whether this conviction is rational or whether 1 


it is inſanity, is not for me to declare. I do not pretend to 


gueſs whether they are mad or whether our governors areſo | _ 


1 Doertainly the madneſs is on one fide or the other; and per- n 


haaps it would de beſt to call in Dr. „ Willis to decide the OO 
 queſtion— 2 | I. 
Citizens, 1 in the firſt es flew. we are to 8 that OE 


TS every man in France—every peaſant at the plough, every | 

common ſoldier in the field, and every nameleſs inhabitant „ 

de .tat country believes that he is toiling for himſelf and fa- 1 
mily- that he is fighting for his own liberty, and that in con- 


ſequence of that liberty, for the eſtabliſhment of which they | RE 
are ſtruggling, every individual, down to the meaneſt peaſant |} 


and manufacturer, becomes, in reality, a much more noble, 
ee exalted, generous, and reſpectable being than any ſovereign . 
odr potentate that ever reigned. Juſt as the private citizens ” 
of Rome, at the time when that triumphant republic was | 
mamiaaking ſuch gigantic ſtrides towards the empire of the uni- | _ 
verſe (I hope ſo mad a project does not inflate the brains of | 
tte republicans of a neighbouring country !) would have 5 
thought themſelves diſgraced by any marriage or alliance win! 


any of the Kings who at that period e over the en- - 1 5 
flaved barbarians of the earth. ” 
Now, Citizens, another circumſtance. of 3 8 


1 portance is, that every man conſiders the duty of fighting VM 


againſt the enemy as the common lot. A ſmall ſum is not : 0 


5 . levied upon the rich, in order that certain officers, either of A 
__ the pariſh or of the crimping-bouſe, may have a right to | _ 
8 ſeize upon the perſons of the poor. No; from the richeſt = 


-” merchant, from the moſt wealthy landholder to the 33 pea- 
ant, every man takes his common ſhare of the hazard and 


5 the glory of defending that country, which is conſidered as I | 
the common property of all; for the defence of which, there: 


EE fore, one part of the people are not to be made beaſts of ” 5 
| NE : burden to the other. Bs | es 
Add to this, that the e Saldier five, that the 8 _- 


no defending his country is not a ſervice of barren |} 


| honour. On the contrary, that there are real advantages 
and compenſations affixed to it; and that, whatever may |. 


EN be the anon” * the interior rn the . has 


laid 5 3 | 
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laid down this as a maxim, that the man ms is fighting and 


19 7 bleeding to prevent the liberties of the republic from being 


deſtroyed, ſhould not, in addition to the hardſhips and dangers 
of actual ſervice, be expoſed to the aggravated calamities 


of famine, and that long train of diſeaſes waich are the con- | er 
ſequences of unwholeſome food. No:“ fays the deteſtable, 


= Jacobinical government of France, our armies ſhall be firſt 


: . ſupplied with the beſt of every thing the country produces; 
nor ſhall the luxurious vintage of the country ſparkle upon 


* the board of the richeſt merchant or citizen, while the ſoldier ons 


1 on the frontier is in want of that inſpiring cordial.” CLT“ 
e Citizens, theſe circumſtances, and the large pay which 3 5 
\, giveth” to the French ſoldiers, are really principal ſources ot 


that 2 that aſtoniſhing, that unparalleled energy, which 5 
the 


epublicans of France have diſplayed. They know— 


and it is a conſoling knowledge a comfort of whoſe cheering e 


And ſupporting influence, the man who is bleeding for his 5 
country ought never to be deprived, that even though want 
and famine "might chance to threaten them at home, yet . 

; = will not meet them in the « camp, nor the debilitating diſ= 

| eaſes of penury unnerve them in the field. The x" eva Wat -- 


| threatens them, is that which the enthuſiaſm of 1i erty can; 

- deſpiſe—is that of dying in the midſt of victory, pierced _ 
Es by honourable ſcars, by which they t think they have purchaſed _ 

immortality in the Pantheon of their Country, and contributed = 


4 3 to the freedom and happineſs of mankind. | 5 
Ves, every individual there believes, that hs name ill hs. | 


tranſmitted to poſterity, though he ſhould be the meaneſt fola 
dier in the ranks, if by any act of virtue, tranſcendently ſu=  _ 


perior to his fellow men, he has proved the ennobling energies 
ol his ſoul, But, alas! what is the condition of thoſe mili- 


* tary machines who ſupport the war on behalf of the deſpotic FE 


ſovereigns on the continent? Do they reccive for their brave 


= efforts even the reward of merited applauſes! Are they diſtin= _ 5 
| guiſhed by the honourable mention of a grateful government? 


. Are they rewarded according to their labours, with popula- 
.- Ry and preferments ? Are they compenſated for the ſacri- 
f  fices they have made, and conſoled for the wounds they have 


received? No, no, no !—Gazettes proclaim the triumphs o © 


. of the General! 1 Gazettes proclaim the valour of particular 
officers! Gazettes lament the loſs of men who ſtand in an 
 _ elevated ſituation; but the common ſoldiers, by whoſe blood 


and toil the victory has been obtained, periſh by wholeſale 1 3 
 - orgerfulaels: * 5 no ee hand. to Tue their 3 _ 


tongue 
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3 tongue to ſpeak their merit no pitying friend to ſnatch their 5 
orphan families from want. The field of honour, as it is 


cCc.alled, manured as it is with their blood, furniſhes not one poor 5 


ſprig of laurel for their tomb, nor ſo much as a melancholy _ 
_ cypreſs to ſhade the beads of thoſe who are left deflitute by” | 


their fall. 


Il Thave painted this as the fate of the common ſoldiers under 
_ the deſpotic governments of the continent—your imaginations Þf _ 
will immediately point out to you, how much of it is alſo ap- 


plwKwlicable to thoſe who bleed at the command of the mild and 

CFF J moon 

I ̃ be fact, however is, that the ſyſtem of equality in France, 
which conſiders every man's life of equal value, conſiders 


. | that no man is to be left to periſh if help can be extended | 


to him, and that no man, on account of the obſcurity of his ET] 
ſttuation, is to loſe the glory or the reward of a generous ana 
beroic action. But, alas! in thoſe countries where a mono- 


polizing ſpirit prevails, even the wounds of the mutilated *f? 
ſoldier are but too frequently neglected. Better is it for tage 
geovernors, that the poor wretch ſhould languiſh and die un- f 
| Pitied, than come home maimed and diſabled, to claim the {f 
penſion that has been promiſed to ſome great man's pimp, or PP 
increaſe thoſe heavy burthens which they are fo unwilling, Þ _ 

upon ſuch frivolous pretences, to lay upon the ſhoulders of kk NR; 


their ſubjeds, = 


24 millions, and the population of the allies 113 millions and | 
an half, yet, that out of this 24 million the French nation, 


Ander its preſent government, can ſend more ſoldiers into the 


ſſield without exhauſting and deſtroying itſelf, than all te 

Kallies together: And for this reaſon, that the expence of ſup= * 

paorting the reſpective governments is widely different. 
Though the pay of the French ſoldier is larger than tze 

fn oldier in Europe, yet can the reſources of FF 

___ France be more readily extended to the ſupport of that army, FF 

dtethan the reſources of the allies to the ſupport of thoſe armies © 


_  _ Citizens, this is not all. Theſe circumſtances may account 

for the energy of the enemy, but they do not account entirely + 
for the parallelized impotency of the allies. Citizens, wwe 
ære to conſider, that though the population of France is only 


it has to contend with. Indeed there is another thing ma), 


de remarked—lIt is not the good fortune with every nation 


men of rank and dignified ſituations to ſupport in the army; 


bc does it happen in all countries, that if a regiment ſhould |} 
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dagger to be broke fy to a e or a hundred and 5 


1 ixty men, that ſtill it muſt have the fs number of officers 


duly filled up, and kept in conſtant pay, as if 1t had its Tull 


EN Comperngemt of a thouſand men. 


But, Citizens, this is a partial circumſtance, 8 in a 
5 great meaſure, to Great Britain alone. There are others 


0 equally applicable to all the allies. They have all mill-ſtones * 


enou h hanging round their necks: 


1 ſhall not conſider the advantages or e af x pri- 5 


Sh vileged orders; my veneration and reſpect for gentlemen = 


_ , that deſcription is very well knowa ; and I certainly ſhall not 
endeavour to inſpire you with any factious or Jacobinical . 
verſion to men fo uſeful, ſo important; and but for whom _ 

all things muſt fall into chacs-—all the . of 1 


” ſociety muſt be diſfolved!!!  _ TS. 


But, Citizens, there is another ſet 4 men, to wa Iam. Hl 
not called upon to pay ſuch implicit veneration. Some per- 


= Jons may venerate them more; but as their numbers in this 


1 country are comparatively ſmall, 1 ſhall prove my loyalty, by 4 


. pointing out their uſeleſsneſs, and commending che wiſdom 
and virtue of this country for reducing them to ſo f: EW: 


eſtabliſhment. I ſpring for ward, therefore, to the grateful duty 


EY - painting in proper, colours: their miſchier ous ae * - 1 


on the energies of ſociety. 


| You are to remember, then, that belies che armies that 


2 dare to fight the battles of their country, the nations in alli: 
ance have alſo (to uſe the language of a pamphlet Lhaveals 2 
ready quoted) a numerous army of religioniſts maintained bj 


7 the combined powers © to fight the devil and his angels!” 
5 Citizens, in 22 we find, under various denominations, LY 
250,000 of theſe moſ 


Hs whom, perhaps, part of our 200,000]. a year may be piouſly and - 


ED 5 charitably applied.) In Naples and Sicily there are 11 3000 = CT eg 


3 important ſoldiers. In the King of Sar- Ry 
dinia's dominions we find 350, co towards the ſupport of 


in the N from which they all ſprung, 100,000; in 
| Spain 200,000; in Germany, and in the Auſtrian and K 
ſian dominions more than 200,000 ; in Holland (wiſe _ 0 

_ frugal Holland) only 3000; and in England, Scotland, and *=* 


Ireland, above 30, 00. Now, Citizens, when you conkder „„ 


that the powers in alliance have to ſupport 1,246,000 ſoldiers, 5 | _ 


Whoſe whole warfare is carried on, not againſt the enemies 


| _ : that aſſail our bodies in this world, but againſt th „ 5 ; 
are io be drawn up in battle array againft our poor fouls in 


5 hey world =. oro * muſt remember, that there eee 
: 3 wes þ 
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1,246,000 moſtly able-bodied men, cut off fra the number 
of thoſe who might be employed in the terreſtrial work of 
grace — that is to ſay, cutting the thr oats of the atheflical 
French! ; 


Then, Güsen, remember FER allo; that though a ſoldier 5 


1 0 who fights your enemies in this world muſt be content with 
0 6d. a day ; yet you are ſometimes forced to give 14 or 


E : 156,000. a year. to a ſoldier who is to fight your battle in the 5 e 
EN. world to come. (Some perſon here ſaid a general.) —_ 


it is to a general. However, you will pleaſe to remember, 


that in this army the generals are many; the colonels and cap- a 


tie. eins are provided for in the ſame extravagant proportion; 


and that none of your ſoldier s who are to fight 1 this after game 15 


wu.ll be content with the ſame portion of pay as the ſoldiers. - 
who are to fight in this world, though one would think, as 


their ſalaries are. preſent, and the ſervice future, ſome deduction . 


ES ought to be made for prompt payment. 


Citizens, whether it be right or wrong that Europe ſhould 


- - ſupport this ſwarm of ene million two hundred and forty-/i "I | 


thouſand ſpititual heroes, I ſhall not now contend.. But the {| 
expence of ſupporting ſo. many unproduQtive. labourers — ,. 
evidently be a great impediment to the carrying on thole | 
___ ſchemes of human policy, in which the nations who have to. GE Jy 


e Ro them, are engaged. 1 e 
Citizens, there is another 3 1 e the „ 
| allics have to ſtruggle, namely, that they are not one and in- 


1 _— home upon them, will influence them to a e 
dio the intereſts of each other; becauſe men will yield to that 


diviſible !—that they are only allies. Remember the fable of : ' 85 
the old man and his ſons and the bundle of ſticks. If he 


ſticks are bound firmly together it is impoſſible to break N 
them: but if you can take them ſeparately you may ſaap 
them aſunder, as quick as you pleaſe. Now theſe ſticks (I 


aàam ſorry to ſpeak of thoſe ſublime perſonages by ſo wooden 8 — 


metaphor) theſe ſticks are of ſuch a nature that they cannot be „ ff 


bound together. Their intereſts are in man reſpects — 7 
different; and thoſe intereſts are moſt Ge N 
1 powerfully upon them: namely, thoſe neareſt to their |} 
Ad cors; for, if we grant that their ultimate intereſt is one ang 
„„ . yet we are to remember that the mole hill, when it | 


erent, which act 5 


preſſes hard upon the ſight ſeems larger than the mountain at . 
2 diſtance, fo the intereſts which are dai By od. hourly preſſing be 


in direct oppoſition 


58 3 is — gy: that which is > at a | greater d ſtance _ = 
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reality a 2 much more riot and ought therefore to be a more 


powerful motive. 
We find by experience, 1 that this which 3 might 


: hieve pointed out, has been eternally taking place. In what ES 
alliance in Europe did the different powers in alliance ever . 
act cordially together? Has it not always been found, that 
„each, while profeſſing to play the general, was playing his 
particular game? and, conſequently, was ready to ſacrifice his 
ns Cloſet ally, ſach is the faith of treaties, to that which his ambi= _ 
tion or his avarice pointed out 4 Such is the caſe with reſpect 1 
N to the preſent ww 


Has Pruſſia faithfully co-operated ? On has ſhe received © 


. the pay of Britain and refuſed to do its work? Has Ruſſia co- 
operated? Has the Emperor himſelf co-operated ? who, by & _ 
loan after loan, has been drawing, though not openly, that 
aſſiſtance which he meant to apply to the ſecurity of his own _ 
individual power at home and not to the 3 of the | 
5 ject which the alliance had in contemplation! DO 
But, Citizens, whatever have been the diſadvantages = 
with which the allies have hitherto had to combat, thoſe „„ 
diſadvantages are now more than doubled. Montgaillard, „ 
...- "hoe pamper | I have before pointed out to you, foreſaw, „„ 
tdthat the eruelty, the ravages, the ſomething worſe than anarchy g 
that was inflicted by Robeſpierre could not be of long dura= _ 
tion in France. In the beginning of laſt” ſummer he faid= *' 
t: e time is coming, it is near at hand, when the Committee N 
of Public Safety and the Convention of France will give 
peace, will give order, ſecurity, and internal tranquillity Y 
do the French nation; and when it does, powerful in the gra- 
-.-. .- itude of the people * the victories it has obtained, powerful „ 
in the reſources which he has innumerated, France will then _ 
be enabled to carry on the war with till greater energy ang 
effect. (This was the prophecy of the man before the down 
SS: Robeſpirre ; before many of the aſtoniſhing events " Mr 
__ the laſt campaign 1) and when they have ſo done they will be 
aðkble to combat the allies with greater energy; while thoſe 
allies will lie proſtrate at the victorious feet of the Republic. 
_ © Such were the Prophecies of Ge man, who 1 3 us 1 — 
: continue he ware -. 255 
. however, hae i our i ſyſtem of carrying i "I A 
totally wrong. And in this reſpect, I believe, he ſpoke the 
perfect truth. Granting the war to be right, his argument is 
2 The ſyſtem of carrying it on has been fooliſh and ridi=  _ 
8 3 to the hike extreme: 3 one * chat . 


army to take polle 
many, you attempt to take poſſeſſion of other places, by other 
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men who have ad it on had a deſign of producing tae 
very effect they have produced, namely, that of ſecuring the 


ermanence of the Republic of France, on a baſis more broad 
and folid, than _ otherwiſe, perhaps, have been expected. 


| You attempt, 8 this partizan of the ex-princes, by one 
ſſion of one place for the Emperor of Ger- 


armies, for the king of England; but if you go on thus to diſ- . 


member (I do not mean, ſays he, with courtly hypocriſy, W =p 
àcecuſe you of intending the diſmemberment of France 1 but. 


if you go on with this apparent diſmemberment, the bittereſt 


enemies to republicaniſm il be allo the bittereſt enemies to 


— 4 you, and your undertaking. It is by French hands, only, that 


tze French government can be altered. Important a 
Gleam of immortal truth ſhot from the night of prejudice it 
ſelf ! How irreſiſtably the maxims of juſtice frequently mts 


their way to the intelligent mind, even whileſtruggling to man- 
tain the cauſe of fal 0 Ves, itis only by the efforts ofa na- 


tionits own independent efforts, that tranquillity, that peace, . 
that happinels, can be reſtcred—that the government of any 
cCountry can be changed or fixed upon any permaneut forma- 


iijon: and they who ſeek for the bloſſoms of peace from a ſoil = 

maanured by the hands of foreign interference, will mourn in 
foreign chains, the ir blaſted 9 and bewail, too foon, their 8 

1 folly and abſurdity. — | 

Citizens, I do not mean to feed the prejudices of ation: - . 
ality: as far as I know my own heart I deteſt it. I believe! 
do not love an Engliſhman merely for being an Engliſhman, — 


= diu degree better than I love a Frenchman for being a French. _ [ Ts 
man, or an African for being an African. I wiſh to be, and 
_Iwviih you to be, Citizens of the world to conſider all hu- _ 


man nature as one family; to be tender of the blood of every 
human creature, whatever his country, his complexion, or his 


: opinions. 1 wiſh to ſee the cultivation of human happineſs | 
_ Promoted by the united efforts of the whole human ipecies 


SR together in the indifloluble bands of fraternity. I would _ LE 


. have the only ſtruggle between mankind, how to give his 


* happineſs the wideſt diffuſion. This is the object I with you SI 6 
c0oũ purſue, and when you find that this plan can be carried , 


into effect, it matters not what powers you employ provided 


I 5 = they are the beſt calculated to the end. The happineſs Ache 
human ſpecies is the only object virtue has ! in contemplation; „ 


and patriotiſm, which has made ſo much boaſt in the world, 85 
. ang allumed ms uu: of YR, is "000 only a little 5 TOES 
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Gon of © comempable and illiberal ine which makes 


the ignorant ruſtic ſuppoſe that the inhabitant of the ncxt vil- 
jage, the foreigner of the adjoining hamlet, ought not to came 
and get his bread in the village where he ;efides ; z and which 
makes thoſe ſacred guardians of porochial rights, the church- 
Wardens; and overſocrs of the poor, remove the diſeaſed 2 and 

| _ wretched pauper from diſtrict to diſtrict in a cart, till he ex= _ 
pwires, for fear he ſhould become burthenſome to a pariſh 
which he was not born.—But though this diffuſive principle 

is the genuine ſource of virtuous action, we are to remember 

_ tnat all effects cannot be produced by all means. You muſt 
take human ſociety as it is. You mutt take nation ſeparate _ 
ada and diſtinct from nation as at this time you find them, Re- _ 
member the rulers cf nations, under whatever denomi ination, e 

have generally one object; the enlargement of dominion, the 


increaſe of power, the extention of patronage ; and fo long as 


that ſhall continue to be an active principle of the leaders f 
nations, it is impoſſible for one nation to give freedom and 
happineſs to another. Virtue, freedom, and. happineſs can 

only be expected to be ſecured to a nation by its individual 
efforts: becauſe none but its own inhabitants can have an 
opportunity of underſtanding what is proper for themſelves. 
br have a common intereſt in doing that which is beſt for the 
general happineſs and proſperity, —If a nation, as was lately 
the caſe with Holland, has the misfortune to be preſſed dy 
foreign interference on both ſides; it muſt chuſe between tw 1 
| evils; and nothing but ty rann) and abſurdity can deny its right 
0 judging for itſelf which of the two evils is leaſt. But tge 
ſituation of F rance is o :fterent ; 5 and the reaſoning. of Mont- Tg 
_ galllard is Juſt. „„ 

Citisens, this Montgaillard, i in the e paſſaze WEN led me _ 
ino this digreſſion, has declared that nothing but French arme 
can reſtore tranquillity to France, He believes, which Ida 
+ mai believe, that there is an averſion to republicaniſm ſtill ea. 
iſting in the hearts of Frenchmen. I believe, on the contrary, 

that lf there is in the univerſe one paſſion more powerful, 
more energetic at this time, than ever burned in the breaſt of 5 
man before, it is the love of republicaniſin—the deteſtation of „ 
. monarchy at this time exiſting in the hearts of Frenchmen, = 
le admits, however, that if there is a great deſire for te 

BS reſtoration of royalty in France, yet that roy alty can never be 

reſtored but by the arms of Frenchmen alone. And there- 
fore, if you mean fairly, ſays he—if you wiſh tor a counter= 

revolution i in * 3 "uu muſt employ F rench Commanders, | 5 
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icknovledar the 1 regency of Iten * put the 1 inv ading pu 
troops under the command of the Duke d'Artois. 


This reaſoning is conſiſtent enough to be ſure in a man an 
avowed advocate of the Houſe of Bourbon; who is an open 4 


champion of the divine right of Kings—end a ſtickler for the Z 


1 5 hearts ought to be 


unqualified reſtoration of the old deſpotiſm :—the man who. 
implicates every individual, however moderate, who has ever 
_ articulated the words reform and liberty, in the ſame indiſcri- 
8 minate cenſure: who conſiders the Conſtitutionelles them: 
ſelves, the firſt glorious and philoſophic leaders of the Conftitu= xk 
ent Aſſembly, as the authors of all the ſubſequent calamities 
Of France; as the beings whoſe guilty machinations produced | _ 
._ the caraage of the 10th of Auguſt, and the maſſacres of Se: 
tember. He who ſays theſe are the wreiches whoſe guilty | 
farthad and probed as the authors of the 
deſolation of France and of Europe, may, indeed, coniiftently — | 
bow down to the golden calf of hereditary deſpotiſm, and u = * 
bdauoold the ſacred right of the deteſted Monſieur to the regen,, 
and the profligate d' Artois to the command of the armies of | _ 
te alliance; and he may, alſo, think that beings ſo deſpiſed | 
adldnd hated are the beſt inſtruments to reconcile the people to 
© the reſtoration of royalty. But the powers of Europe can ſee 
the real characters of theſe men: and they have other views. 
+ Tt is true they wiſh to continue the war; but they will not 
truſt men of ſuch abominable characters with the command of 
X their armies and the diſſipation of their funds and reſources. 
Citizens, you ſee, then, their own counſellors—for the emi- 
grant prieſts and nobility of F rance had too large a ſhare, I 
Te” fear, i in the Councils of this country.—Their very Connſel- 
Iurs tell them upon your preſent ſyſtem you cannot ſucceed. = 
France, though it hates the Convention, will rally round the 
ſtandard of that Convention, to reſiſt and ruin you, while 
paou thus proceed. But the Miniſter will liſten to cvery part 
pf their council but this. I tell you, ſays the Miniſter and 
I tell the confiding Houſe of Commons of England, which 


will believe whatever I fay, if you will not—1 tell you, and 


5 them, the reſources of the Convention are near exhauſted.  _ 
Wee are only living upon the intereſt, they upon the capital. 

EEhey have nearly exhauſted their capital but it is only the „ 
intereſt we are . 25 3 
Precious ſophiſter. e does not tel you, 8 whe ED 

our capital exiſts. He does not tell you, that our capital is 


mere | moonſaine | the mere * bauble of Paper credit; the 


5 5 ignis 15 
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ignis fatuus of public 8 8 vacuum, which 
has no exiſtence but its name. Our capital, ſays, he, remains 


untouched; we are only ſpending the intereſt : ny = -.. 
ſpending their capital, and therefore muſt ſoon be exhauſted, _ 
What cannot this man, whoſe ſole pretenſions for being 


| the Miniſter of a great nation, are founded upon his profound 
knowledge of 5 Cocker's Arithmetic” upon being the 


Os: greateſt adept in the rule of three that was ever flogged 


through a ſchool. Cannot he, or will he not ſee, that if the 


are ſpending their capital they are only doing What we have = 


. done already. Why did we borrow and borrow, and ſinx 5 


5 year after ycar the capital thus borrowed, till our credit is ſo 
near to bankruptcy, that the Jew uſurers upon Change—cir- = 
cCcuniciſed and uncircumciſed, (f (for there are Jews of all na- 


tions and deſcriptions will lend. us but ſixty pounds for an 
hundred? Why, I fay, do we thus continue to borrow capi- 


tal that we may be able to pay the intereſt, if the fact was not 
that before we appealed to that method, we had already got 


do the end of our real capital. Our national domains were 
already expended. Our national capital, as it may be called, 
veſted in the hands of government, was already gone —mort- 
|  gaged and ſold, to ſupport the profligate ambition of ou. 
Edwards and our Henries; our Tudors and our Stuarts; and 


deen it was found neceſſary, by our Whig calculators, to ap- 5 
peal to the Dutch faſhion of borrowing and depending upon 


the intereſt of a nominal capital, that our Dutch Ring might — 


de enabled to purſue the ſame ambitious game. So that the ö 
plwKuain and ſimple fact is, ſuppoſing Pitt's calculations = 
ſuppoſing that they were rapidly exhauſting their capital, and „ 
that none of that capital was returning back to them (Which 


is by no means ſo to the extent he would perſuade us) yet 
the French, after expending their whole capital, will have that 


game to begin which we are now almoſt at the end of: and, ooo 


therefore, this exhauſting of reſources is true only as 01s; 4 
and his calculations make, not againſt the government of 2 


France, but againſt the government of this country. 
But, Citizens, there muſt be pretences aud there muſt be EN 


. real objects for the continuance of this war. Among 1 

pretences which are obliquely held out is the neceflity o 

humbling the marine of France; and breaking A 

mas of growing power, which has ſo long been the envy ang 
dread of Europe; the neceſſity alſo of producing the com- 


mercial deſtruction of that neighbouring and rival nation. 


= = Now, Citizens, let us conſider, in che ern place, if we were 5 


le | 
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able to 45 all this what advantige would it t be? Does a tmang - 
to come to familiar inſtances, attend leſs actively to his buſi- 


neſs and his ſhop, becauſe there happens to be another ſhop of 


8 i 3 Was it happy for Rome, that Cart Hos 
in ruins? On the contrary, did not the deſtructive influences 


the ſame deſcription, in the ſame town or village where he 


_  Jives? On the contrary, is it not found, that in proportion 1 8 

2 s emulation is difluſed among mankind, in proportion as the 

ſpirit of rivalſhip ſubſiſts, and the ſpirit of rivalſhip cannot 
ſubſiſt without an object upon which to operate, in the fame 


proportion the energies, the exertions, the reſources of mann 
Lind are doubled; and, conſequently, no greater calamit yr, 
c ͤ gn happen to an individual, or to a nation, than to have no 


perſon, no object to Whet chat emulation from which all 9 
Ca, cxertions are to proceed. | 


This is not mere theory. The facts of hiſtor ry gbr the = 
age was laid 


of corruption and luxurious indolence take root in the repub- 


lc of Rome, from the overthrow of the rival city, whoſe de- 2] 


| Rtruftion they were fo anxious to procure ? Did Athens flou= | 5 


ii the more for the deſtruction of Sicily? On the . 
ae the reſources of Athens, however apparently T 
cireaſed, were deſtroyed and ruined by the expeditions againſt | 
oP ind, And the pompous fleets which with banners of  Þþ 
ſlilk and prows overlaid with gold, ſet off from the ſhores of — 


___ Mtica for the ſubjection of Syracuſe, did, in reality, take with gn 
tthdem the liberty and energy of the Hbenion Republic, never 


do return again. Athens ſecured the downfall of Sicich, but it 3 1 
Ieeft itſelf thereby an eaſy prey to the arms of Lacedemon. La- N 


cdcꝗ.etedemon was not more wife in the deſtruction of the rival city _ 
of Ythens. The tate of the Conqueror was ſealed by the fall 85 


. = the vanquiſhed: nor was the period diſtant when other 8 


arms were to triumph over the country, heſe virtue had been 


55 enfeebled by the e oy with which it had purſued its N 


e rival. 


Citizens, the whole hiſtory of. the 5 is replete with „ 
| this important truth, that no country was ever yet ultimately „ 


©. | benefited by the deſtruction of the powers or energies of 1 8 . : 


125 | Another country with whichit had ſtood in competition. V 
But, Citizens, let us conſider how far is it probable hat 


ſdteſe effects ſhould be produced, what are the ſymptoms 5 


7 5 which lead us to ſuppoſe that the marine of this country can 


bdbd̃leſtroy the marine of France? It is true a glorious victory e 


= was obtained the firſt of June laſt, over the French fleet; 


5 and 1 remember contemplating at my leifare, from the win- = 
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55 dos of the 1 the whole: Than aki; ting one * 
ſcene of glory from the illuminations fixed upon the lofty 
maſts of ſhips; I remember ſeeing the blaze of bonfires; 1 


remember hearing the crackers, and ſeeing the rockets flying 
about; and I remember, alſo, that n theſe walls a hired 


banditti aſſailed the aged parent now languiſhing in the pangs 1 
of death! and the wife, the child, whoſe guardian and proteer; 
cor had been dragged away to dungeons by the ſtern hand of . 


power; I remember that inſults and indignities were offered 


to an unprotected but a virtuous woman, whoſe firmneſs of ß 


mind gave pain to the enemies of liberty, becauſe it was a 
proof of the unconquerable ſpirit which the principles of li- 


Z berty inſpire; I remember, alſo, that the ſame ruffian band 5 
beſieged the houſe of Hardy; I remember that the wife, then 


pregnant, of that virtuous patriot - that pattern of Spartan _ 32 


a fortitude and di ſintereſtedneſs, was driven by the fury of this 7 "0 
mob from her own apartment, and compelled to ſlide upon a 


penthouſe from window to window, to ſeek protection in an 
8 adjoining manſion. 1 remember too that the conſequence of 5 


: „ bruiſes and the injuries the received on that occaſion 
was the death of that virtuous Wann, and of the infant FS. 


"F-- 5 then ſtruggling i in her womb. 7 W:” 


But, Citizens, though theſe 8 min are to be : 
recorded amongſt the effects of that victory at home, what 


were the effects of that victory abroad? Was che object = 535 


. vrhich the marine of France, riſqued the battle, diſappointed bg 


or not? Into whoſe ports did thoſe numerous fleets arrive. 


BE which were protected by the maternal wing of the Whole 
French navy: for the wild anarchic government of France 

does not leave its merchantmen unprotected, a 

„„ pretends to deſpiſe, but at whoſe energy in reality = 


1 8 bles. No, Citizens, the whole naval power of France was 


4 ſpread like the wing of the patent bird to ſhelter the com- _— 
merce of the country, and conduct its ſtores ſafe and ſecure _ 


1 into the ports of an expecting nation, though at the hazard 
of ſome injury to that vain parade and glory which makes 
nations ſo proud, though it W beſtowed e Gem nn 


real comfort or advantage. 


The victory of the rc of | June, then, was. of no. 3 3 


; rage but. to give a moment's popularity to the miniſters, 


11 contributed nothing towards its attainment. Mobs 3 
imouted their names through the ſtreets of London; brick- 


bats and ſtones were thrown through the windows 4 thoſe 


who Gare to 2 mine were not — and „ 
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n che Theatre Natianale n as it was e exhibited 0 
pompous diſplays of naval armaments: and Lords and La- 
dies, Poets and Poetaſters, Wits and Witlings clubbed their 
brains together to obtain the applauſes of the upper gallery 
with four lines of nothingneſs, tagged with four gingling 
ſyllables. But France ſecured her object: yes, France tri- 


umpghed in defeat, and England was diſappointed in victory; 3: 
for the real motive of the engagement, on both fides, was _ 
that numerous convoy which was haſtening to the ports of 


- France: and we might boaſt of our victories as we would, but 4 
the hearts of our miniſters were aching with the humane anx= | 
. = that their project ſor ſtarving wy" millions of gas muſt Ke 0: 


Well, boaſtings and gaſconades were made ule of on both 5 


we | ſides; we publiſhed i in our Gazette a catalogue of ſhips ſunk 
EE. deſtroyed, which are now riding in Breſt water; and they 


alſo pretended that they had gained a glorious victory, A 
dieed upon the firſt day s engagement, upon which we thought „„ 


1 fit to be ſilent, they did; but they buried, at firſt, the event of „„ 


5 the ſecond day: we have never recanted; but they came af= 


4 = terwards forward with an honeſt tale. Even that Saint Juſte e 
wWuhoſe head has paid the forfeit of his inhuman crimes, | 
e acknowledged that the French Marine had not the energy of 


5 Engliſh. They had courage, he ſaid, but the Engliſh |} 
were ſuperior to them in ſkill; he was not aſhamed, before 


OE 3 people ſtruggling to be free, to confeſs the defects and 1 
| .  Tors of his nation: and the conſequence of that confeſſion | 


wioiill be that the energy of the republic of France will be di © 


rected to ſupply that deficiency; and now that they have little 


| to attend to, except the great atchievement of ſtrippin Ks 
crown of England, of its Hanoverian jewel !—Now, \ Fo REG 
are all their alt toniſhing powers to lie palſied and dead, or are 


wee to conclude that they will be directed towards their . 
ine? Conſider the immenſe extent of France, its variety of | 
„ production; and then aſk yourſelves this queſtion, A 
comes to be a mere naval war, and the energies of the |} 
French ſhould be directed to that, and that alone, whole is 

the propable proſpect of ſhattered fleets, a deftroyed marine, 1 


= 2 crippled commerce, —an annihilated navy? . 
3 Citizens, I believe we ſhall have crackers and bonfire . 


again. I have no doubt that the hearts of our adminiſtration = 
Will be inflated by freſh victories, during the enſuing naval 

campaign; but let it be remembered, that the reſources of 

_—_.. the! two countries are e Gicrentz and that 1 we ſhall 7 


„ defenſive—their's offenſive. 
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be much moreenfeebled by the moſt glorious victories, than the 


republic of France by the moſt diſaſtrous defeats : becauſe with 
relpect to naval operations, it is with them a learning trade; 
and becauſe, as Pitt has himſelf acknowledged, there 1s even- 


tually, no reſiſting the reiterated efforts of a nation in arms. 


But if once we have the misfortune to be beaten, if once fo 
great a calamity fall upon this nation that its naval power 
ſhould fall before the naval power of France (as we have 
not the ſame means of repairing our loſſes that they have) 
what will become of that ſole prop and ſtay? Shall we not 
have occaſion to realize in more mournful ſtrains what nas 
been ſo ludicrouſly deſcribed by Captain Morris? 


| ® If &er on Frenchdecks ſhouts of victory rr 


5 «© The Crown's a red night- cap, and Britain's no more.” 


Why play for a ſtake fo deſperate? why not ſeek for peace  _ 
in time? The game is unequal. Our naval war muſt be 
OY Our naval force is our exiſtence z 
zs melanchaly experience has taught us that by land we are 
nothing. They are already omnipotent by land, and their 
navy is but an auxiliary. The utmoſt we can get by vittory | 
Is only to leave us juſt where we are—but defeat is inevitable 
deſtruction; while, at the ſame time, to France one vic . 
1 tory | is deciſive, and the moſt dreadful defeat can only leave Ws 


ber in the ſame ſituation in which it found her. 
Citizens, it would require ſome labour, perhaps, to make 
e every individual of you feel the full force of this ſtatement: _ 
think I can venture to promiſe, that if you give your= _ 
ſelves the trouble to inveſtigate for ten minutes in your clo= _ 
ſets, the facts J have laid before you, you will ſee that the con. 
dluſion is juſt: that the greateſt victory can add nothing to 
the ſecurity of this country, more than we might this mo 
ment have by negociating peace; while, on the contrary, one 
gdgdeefeat will be deſtruction; while a defeat of the French alt 
ſea, omnipotent as they are by land, will make no immediate 
difference with reſpettto the internal ſecurity and the ſuccels _ 
a : — —— Pr Lo ns 
But we are told we muſt perſevere; we are told we muſt 
does it mean? What is the object of the miniſter, when he 
aulks of indemnity? Will indemnity reſtore to life the foldi- _ 
ers that have fallen in the conqueſt ? Will indemnity give 
| back to the wife and the orphan the parent and the huſband 
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Soi in the old An of Poland-—that deſpotifin 
Which we have contributed every one who hears me has 
contributed part of his income, part of the product of his 
labour to reſtore! Indemnity, in the old deſpotiſm of Po- 
land, I comprehend; becauſe one of the conſtitutional max- 
ims in the orderly, regular, eſtabliſhed government of that coun- 
try is, that if a nobleman, or if one of the equeſtrian order 


| kills a peaſant belonging to another nobleman, or member of 15 


| Pe the equeſtrian order, he ſhall replace that peaſant by another Bs 


of equal value. Now if by indemnity it is meant by the ſage 2 


Ee miniſters of this country that as many Engliſhmen as have | 


deen loſt in this conflict, ſh]! be replaced by ſo many Sans= 
© Culottes, then I am greatly inclined to think he will fight a 


long while before he will perſuade ſo many French Sans- „ 


Cullottes to live under his adminiſtration. If indemnity = 


means any thing elſe, what is it but inſult to talk of indemnity pou 
__ tothat country which has loſt ſo many thouſands of its 21 


2 _ invaluable inhabitants? What is it but worſe than Robeſperian „ | 3 
feerocity, to go on to ſpill the blood of as many thouſands more 


for the contemptible aud ridiculous idea of pecuniary indem. : 


EY Nity—even if it were poſſible to be obtained. —Pecuniary in- EO. 


| demnity for human life!!! Let the thought be weighed one SE 


5; moment in your minds, and you will turn with horror —_ 5 
indignation from the being whoſe faculties could be ſo cloujl . 
cc that, he could utter the expreſſion—O what are we come 


to when all our calculations are employed upon pounds, ſhii . 

Ilugs and pence; and the lives of men Hand for no more _ .. . 
„ 1 many cyphers before the numerals, _ 55 

: But we muſt not now talk of Endemmity.. The 1 _ 1 


N turned. It is the conquering power that talks of indemnity, „ 


not the power whoſe utmoſt exertions are applied to ſteal 3 


F 4 away by + ng a few lick and wounded * the relicks of . 


8 that if we are to continue the 1 war, till \ we get indemnity 


F ” we muſt continue till the tide of affairs is entirely turned; _ 
ne muſt battle till the one half of the productive labour of 5 

dhe country, which was formerly paid in taxes, and which is 
already grown to two thirds, fince the commencement of the 


preſent war, is extended to three-fourths—to four fifth. to 


tte whole !—till the ſpunge has been applied to the nationa! 
debt; and we have commenced once more that career of Nav 


N 1 tic 80 credit, to the end of which we are ſonear. 


Citizens, there is another circumſtance which i is Argued « as 8 


5 a reaſon way! we — not treat for — We are told e „ 
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they have no ſettled government in France. Citizens, what 
do theg mean by a ſettled government? Did we not treat with 


America at the time it had no ſettled government? Was not 5 


the whole conftitution of that country afterwards changed ? 8 
Vet America preſerved her faith: though (witneſs the banks 
of the Miami!) Great Britain, whoſe government {fill con- 


| tinuesthe ſame, violated hers. I ſay, though America has 
| Cchangedits government, it has left no part of the treaty un- 


flulfilled; but it is matter of notoriety, that Great Britain 7 


de not fulfilled: the whole of her part of the ſtipulated = 


But, Citizens, ſince we ſuppoſe pepublicans can have no 

* (though I never underſtood before that republicanifm 
And faithleſsneſs were convertible terms!) what fort of go; 
vernment are the French to have, before we can treat with 


OS. fyſtem of ſlavery on one part and deſpotiſm on the other in | 


FF  Ruffja has not made that government very much fignalized  _ 
for good faith ! and certainly the military deſpotiſm of Pruſſia 
zs not the beſt ſort of government to treat with! Pruſſia em 

tered into an alliance with the Poles one day, and entered te 
next into another alliance to quarter the Poles, Pruſſia en- 


: them ? Certainly the old deſpotiſm of France was not very 5 8 | 
ſingular for the faithful obſervance of treaties ! Certainly the 


tered into an alliance with this country, and borrowed money "2 
of this country, under pretence (I do not ſay, that the miniſter 
who lent it did not know that it Was only a preten ce) of mak- SY 


lag common cauſe with us and fighting againſt France; and 5 


Pruſſia employed that money to deſtroy the liberties of Poland, 
Hence behold the horrid ſcenes of Warſaw ; ſee the cruel ma. 
 facres of Iſmael repeated again within the walls of that deſo= ñ 
lated city. So that if you will affirm that you are not to 


treat with any power till you are ſure it will never break ""— 


| treaty, I am very ſure you are at once determined to treat with 


no power at all: and if you can find a way to reſtore peace "— 
Europe, without treaties, it will be a very happy thing for  _ 
| mankind if no ſuch thing as a treaty ſhould ever be heard e 


_ 


The very government prints acknowledge, that your good © 


alangnd faithful ally, Pruſſia, is at this time negociating a peace, 
They tell you in the Times (the miniſter's own paper) that con- 
vinced of the inexhauſtible reſources of that country, con- 


vinced of the irreſiſtible energies of the French Republic, 


. that ſhuffling “ king of threads and patches”? that royal ped- 95 3 
Aa or jugling pedlar (it is difficult to find a name deſeriptive 
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of him) has determined to withdraw himſelf from the alliance. 
One day they tell you, that © The death of the Count de Goliz 
4 548 certainly retarded the negociation between the king of 
0M Trop and the French Republic. I hat the nature of it 1s, 
& ie believe few men in this country ran 2115 Aſp aſcertain; 
p 


©& But certainly it has always been regarded with ſuſpicion. In- 


& deed ſuch bas been the crooked policy of the Court of Berlin 
4 through the whole courſe of the war, that no rehance can be 


= placed on its aſſurances from one week to another. We, there. | 


une ſhall nt be ſurpiſed at any thing we hear of its opera- 


— 3 


The next dy thy ll you, hat his place 6 applied, tut — | 


another miniſter is appointed; and the negociation is carried 


on. Yet we can treat with the King ot Pruflia, and ſend 
dur money to him; but we cannot treat with France for 
tte repoſe of Europe. Well, then, where will you ſeek for | 
governments that you can treat with, if you will not treat with  Þ}Þ_ 
republics, whoſe faith you have never tried. You have 
tried the faith of governments of every other deſcription. 


| that would not do: you have tried the faith of the military || 
e 2 of Pruſſia; that would not do: you have tried tze 


1 aith of the federal deſpotiſm of Germany; that woul n — 8 


5 you have tried the faith of the trading tyranny of Spain; that "2 - 
would not do: you have tried the faith of that very govern Þ| 
ment which you want to ſet up again in France; that would 


not do; ſo that according to this ſyſtem of making no peace 
with governments you cannot confide in, and determining not 


do confide in a pure republic, becauſe you do not like any thing * 


that is either pure or republican; we are to be making war ̃ 


toll eternity. There is no end to it; for a pure repreſenta- = 
Fourope) we are reſolved never to try; and all the reſt we have 


proof we never can truſt, _ 


Ba!u, Citizens, there is another reaſon aſſigned by a wy 8 A 


5 The blood of 


thoroughly drenched the grave of that princeſs it is an inſult 


: to humanity {the humanity of deſolating the univerſe for the 


— arie Antoinette of Lorraine and Auſtria has {F 
not been ſufficiently revenged. And you are told in a pa. 

ſage, which for ſublimity is unparalleled, and which on account 

of its curiolity I take the liberty of reading, that till you have _ 


Pride of two or three oppreſſive rulers) to attempt to reſtore 


TP Seotland profeſſo 
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peace to Euro = - Oh profeſſor, Wilde (they call him in 
r parenthe ſis, on account of the long digreſ- 
ſions into which he is apt to run) tells you, „ lament the 


& king of France. Who would not lament him! he was an 


innocent man foully murdered—he was a good-natured 


man cruelly betrayed. He had many virtues; though none 


. that belonged to a king.“ And ſo 24 millions of people : Fo 
vweee to be religned to the abſolute dominion of a man, who 


confeſſedly had no one virtue which qualified him for his fitu- 


ation. But that is not his crime, © His laſt days were pious, | E 
C almoſt noble. But he ſhould never have been the huſband 


. c of Marie Antoinette of Lorraine and Auſtria, He de- 


„ ſeryed her leſs than he deſerved France.” This was the 5 
cruel crime, the monſtrous guilt which lay upon the head of 


the poor unfortunate Louis, and which according to this curi- 


ous author almoſt juſtified the fate he met with. “ Fatal 


marriage! Cruel union! The nobleſt lady in all 2 | 


« came in all the gaiety of innocence and youth.” 5 


1 came in all the gaiety of innocence.” How long ſhe re- . 


tained that innocence he does not ſay. But « the nobleſt lady — 


sein all Europe came in all the gaietyof innocence and A — 
4 to be the queen of the oldeſt European kingdom. She 
a came to her early grave. The marriage ſheets that covered 


her lovely limbs were curſed by the demons of hell for her 


| e winding ſheets. The nuptial couch that yielded to the ſoft 
“ preſſure of her body was doomed in their incantations to be L 


-” her bier. The unhallowed voices of the abyſs roſs up = — 


* TD execrations, and their impure feet trod around her their dance 
„ of death. That head, formed at once for love and for com- 


d mand, was to fall under the axe, and be polluted by the gripe 


„ of the common executioner. The ſcaffold of Icy e | 


uns to be ſprinkled with that blood 


Citizens, it is no laughable thing that the [ORR of any hu- 1 


| man being ſhould fall upon the ſcaffold; but mark what is 
_ __ the reaſon why this humane profeſſor of laws thinks it —_— 
to be lamented. © The ſcaffold of democracy was to "be „ 
e ſprinkled with that blood which full of all the royalty and _ 
„ nobility that ever exiſted, barbaric and civilized:“ (nge 
| confeſſes, that nobility may ſometimes be connected with — 
bdlirbarity !) & which full of all the royalty and nobility that 


ce had 5 exiſted, barbaric and civilized, run in her veins 
. 1 5 the united — of the * Emi and Aan the _ 
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0 What hereditary Virtues ſhe could derive 8 FA Julian 
| family, whoſe "ſhameleſs proſtitutions diſgraced the Roman 


empire, or from Attila the Hun, that great tyrant who ſpread _ 


deſolation from pole to pole, I leave to be determined by thoſe 


who conſider antiquity and truth to be one, and — and = 2 
virtue ſynonimous. * 
IJ never will forgive the Kine of France,” continues this 1. 


| Wilde profeſſor For what? For violating his faith with 


 __ the nation? for declaring himſelf to be perjured ? ? for ac- : 


Eknowledging he had fi — and ratified engagements which | 
he meant to ſeize the firſt o pportunity of violating? for con- 


cealing perſons baniſhed by Go nation, within the walls of {| 
tze Thuilleries, and who were killed on the fatal 1oth of Þ} 

Auguſt, before their counter-revolutionary plots were mer #3: 
No, theſe were venial crimes—But © I will never forgive 


e the King of France for the deſtruction of this Queen.“ 


e Forgive hun? liſten humanity! I would ſooner forgive 5 . 
I. the ruin of his nation, and the deraltation of all „„ 
. I; 8 rope.“ 8 5 f Z 
— eftrain your i Cifldent, you bare not yet gp 


h got to the height of ſublimity to which this genius 3 


doomed to ſoar. © He ſhould have ſeen all his people die like! 
1 before ſhe could be brought to ſuch hazard, . 
& This ſpirit would have made him, her, his people, Exrode; | 
the world happy.” So—the royal ſpirit (for this is the ſpirit | __ 
be thinks ought to inhabit a royal boſom !) the royal ſpirit of F 
fſuffering the inhabitants of the whole united nations of Eu- TT 
rope, to die like rotten ſheep, rather than ſacrifice the moſt | 
led and impure of women that ever converted a Court into |F _ 
2 Brothel—this was the ſpirit which was to make the people | 
of France, Europe, the world happy. Bleſſed happiness 

| Over whom was this tyrannic felicity to reign? Over wat 

eee was ſhe to extend her empire: ? The whole human 
lace were to die like rotten ſheep. And happineſs, ſeated, 


Ilge another deity I ſuppoſe, 1 in heaven, was to ſnuff up the + 
= _ of ſo ſublime 2 lacrifice offered to her tyrannic noſ- : 
. « But her 3 did: not TY 6 ſays, « 1 5 his thc 1 


3 * * my fell. and ſhe fell, - (and toy. all fell are. ) 1 3 


4 To be continued. ; 


[The Political Songs 2 " pompouſl proved uþon the 1 Ti rials 5 


85 gh e to have been Publiſhed by the Lecturer; but 


which the projecutors, nevertheleſs, ISD TOS refuſed be = 3 


_ will 4 a e in the en [ou 0 nm 2 "this work, ky 
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> 45 Examination of the Arguments 3 e - | 
4 PEacs with the FrEnCu Reevsiic—The a 


fourth Ledure on the Cauſes and Calamities of 3 
F Continued 4 from 0 our laſt. +: 


| wth, her 104 dd not rele”. continues the. apeſtate jp | 
5 — « and the French monarchy fell, and ſhe fell. 


She is not to be lamented. Vio dares to lament + RR 

= I threw her lovely body into a malefactor's grave, 

and raked dirt upon it! They calcined it into powder; Nö 

and the Queen of France was, in a few hours, only duſt. „„ 

= What of it! They carried her to execution on a cart. 
„ They had laid before, on ſtraw, in a dark dungeon, What 


& of it all! Are womens tears to be ſhed for this! No: 


„ Theſe are not the obſequies of Marie Antoinette of Lor. 


K « raine and Auſtria! Her knell is to be rung over the _ 
“ caſes of the dead, and in the groans of the dying, „„ 
alarm of war, and the ſhout of battle is her's. Indigna- „%% 


c tion that makes vengeance, and vengeance that is dea; 
„ theſe are her obſequies.” —Is it a man, or ſome fend, 

broke through from the infernal regions, that dares to pro; 
pagate this doctrine of * without bounds ? of havock nd: 


2 = without remorſe ? RT; 
„The camp 1 FR field are the lads it * mourners; „ 


( and honour and revenge ſupport the pall. Her funeral ho- _ ⅛ 
3 « nours thus performed, will be the performance alſo of the _ 
will of heaven.” That is, when all the people in the _ 


— ps have died like rotten ſheep, the will of heaven, ac- 


L | „ cording to this curious profeſſor, will be fulfilled. When — | 
it i completed in the deſtruction of evil we may me 
4 prieve, with ſober dignity, over a Queen of France. The EE 


4 ſource of tears may tnen be opened, and we may ſolace our 


- nature by their low.” Good heavens, Citizens, do we 


live in a civilized country ? Are proſecutions (I do not 


EO, commend them, Whatever dottrines they may. be __ 8 
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againſt!) hu x are proſecutions inſtituted REY the mild | 
principles of benevolence? are you told by the Solicitor 
General, that it is a moral turpitude to wiſh to eſtabliſh uni- 
verſal peace and fraternity amongſt mankind? and are ſuch 
doctrines as thoſe ſent into the world by authority? Is the 


* of the profeſſor to be publicly proſtituted by ſuch max 

5 Hell itſelf, if there were a Hell, would be ſhocked to | 

hear. Are we to be thus publicly called upon to make the | 
world a deſert to gratify the pride of fallen ambition, and the 


revenge of a few individuals, educated in 00 enormous 
5 faith of millions made for one ?? _ 


Citizens, ſuch are the pretences for continuing this curious 


war. Ambition would diſmember France; Pride would have _ = 
indemnity for the injuries itſelf has offered; ariſtocratic adu- 


lation would depopulate the world, that the carcaſes of he 
dying might form an eternal monument of the fall of a wo- 


man, who would have been univerſally deſpiſed and deteſted, Ts 


but for her elevated fituation.—l pity her misfortunes! . 

the misfortunes of all human beings. It is not I that have |. 
excited the ſmile of ridicule at her fall: it is her fooliſh ads. 

vocate. I would have ſpoken of her in other ſtrains. 1 


| would not wound the feelings of the living by inſulting R 
tdtthe wanes of the dead. I would not exult in che ann 
anguiſn of the dying. , T hope the heart that dictates to this 
I tony uc, can feel the throb and touch of nature, not only for 1 
1 that calamity which calls for. it at home, but Tor the woes of 555 


. = the univerſe. — 
ED 4c itizens, let us not — 4 tas; not our humanity > 


„ light the torch of vengeance and Aer ion. 1 

mmaͤanity that would pour forth the blood of thou. inds upon tage 
grave of a fallen being, whatever grandeur and dignity might 

maaue concealed her vices from the world. Humanity delights | 
in the happineſs of the human race; and leaves to Enthuſiaſts, Þ| - 
Ariſtocrats and 9 the infolent ny of een „ 


It is not hu-:_ 


xs _ in ſcenes of * 


Tbe e ſubject of of War "= 3 ths of four 1 * 
25 tures, extracts from the firſt and ſecond, and the whole of tze 
tmird and fourth have been inſerted in the preceding numbers 


of Tur TRIBUNE. There is yet a very important branch 


1 of the ſubject to be conſidered, which was intended to have * | 
= formed t the — of a filth Lefure, and — for the LY 


——+ — | 
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of conneAion ought to have followed immediately that which 
is here concluded. But a cataſtrophe of another kind de- 
ranged my plan. The parent whoſe approaching diſſolution I 
alluded to in the preceding lecture, expired in leſs than ſix and 
thirty hours after its delivery, and the mind, ſtruggling between _ 


the duty of fortitude, and the pangs of affection, was naturally 
diſtracted from the regular purſuit of previouſly digeſted plans. 


On the Friday evening my place was ſupplied by a friend : 


* and on the Wedneſday following when I reſumed my ſituation | 
in the roftrum, I was inſtinctively led to the conſideration of 


a ſubject᷑ in ſome degree connected with the event that had _ — 


5 place, and the ſtate of my private feelings: nor was it 
till I came to correct the preceeding pages for the preſs, that 


7 L recollected that my courſe of lectures relative to the preſent "SY 
unfortunate hoſtilities was not completed. The ſubjeR, A 


„ ever, demands the moſt ſerious and perſevering inveſtigation z 
| it will, therefore, be reſumed, in the courſe of the preſent ſea- 


= | fon. In the mean time, it will not perhaps, be diſagreeable to 1 05 
- _ the reader to have the theme diverſified; and I proceed acc 
cordingly with the lectures in the ſucceſfion in n WHICH = e 


— Were delivered. 1 


. Leflure—On the 8 nt 8 Influence 5 
of the Pr ofpeflive Principle of Virtue. EY 


\ CITIZENS, aches the forms of the Woh nor r my on 7 


5 e permitted me to addreſs you on the laſt Friday even- 


= ing; and 1 would, if I could have deviſed any effectual means, 


5 have prevented on that evening any aſſembly in this place. 


But as I found that unpracticable, or rather, as my mind was 


© not in a ſtate to ſeek for expedients, I thought the beſt way to 5 


Te prevent any diſturbance, which might have ariſen from a mul- 5 : 


titude of perſons aſſembling,who could not gain admittance, was a 


© cio get a friend to take this ſituation for me. I did accordinly . 
1 procure a Citizen of whoſe underſtanding and excellent —_— 
„ have the higheſt opinion, and who, I am ſure, is well 


_ — qualified to. utter toe cruths to which | it is worth the e while Z = by 1 
of any individual to liſten. . 


Citizens, the ſubject of this evening s we; is « Tue 


5 Proſpetlive 1 of In * or, i in a other worde, « "Fs „ 
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all Virtues confiſt in . direing our exertions, and = 


ken ing our paſſions that we may be conſtantly promoting the fu- 


ture good of mankind.” This is a principle, Citizens, in it- 
ſelf, ſo conſiſtent with reaſon that it, almoſt at the very firſt 


dluſmh, preſents itſelf to us as unanfwerable and ſelf-evident. 


And yet, Citizens, when we come ſeriouſſy to inveſtigate this 


pfiine ple, when we come to follow it through all the mazes of 


practice, into which it will lead us, perhaps there are few of us 


8 ho have not ſome prejudices, ſome habits of mind which will 
be ſhocked, ſome diſpoſitions and principles long imbibed | 


e Which will be found to be MT deeply and Wy wounded | 8 


LE by this principle. 55 
It is our duty, however, i in the firſt inſtance, ſeriouſly and -- 4 
maturely to deliberate upon the principles of human ation; | 


and when we have brought them to the teſt of reaſon and ar- 7 


= gument, and are thoroughly convinced of their truth and au- 


___  thenticity, we muſt not be terrified at any particular conclu= = _ > 


ſions that may reſult. Particular concluſions are only the 


„„ branches of the tree; frequently only the leaves at the exe 1 
maiities of thoſe branches. Tf the root, therefore, is good, for | 
principles are the root—the ſtamina of all moral excellence! |} 
ve muſt not take it into our heads, that we are at liberty to | 

| root them up—to fell them to the earth, becauſe there are pa- 
ticular concluftons reſulting from them, which are hoſtile tio 


- paſſions, or inconſiſtent with our habitual mode of think. 
ing. I am, however, aware that liberal as the — —. 


— frequently che honour of meeting here has general 


= been, ; 24 NC 
notwithſtanding their habits of free enquiry, that, "7 "Re: os 
perhaps, in the progreſs of this inveſtigation, advance fome Þ| 
___ doEtrines, fo new and unexpected that their minds may, 
ä inſtance, revolt from them. Let it be re- 
membered, however, Citizens, that novelty is of itſelf no proof Þþ 
of falſehood, that the opinions of fix moments and of ſix thou- 


| fand years, if ſuch an opinion ſhould be found, ſtands 1 . 
I 


upon the ſame baſis, the baſis of reaſon and argument; 


pon therefore, muſt be brought to the ſame teſt of experimental r 
imnveſtigation, or elſe muſt be permitted to tall at * and de _ 


RE. abandoned as unworthy our adoption. 55 
Citizens, though I ſhall ſpeak my opinions Dh that "yy | 


4 N : neſs which reſults from the conviction of my own mind, yet L ” 


| warn you again—l have warned you frequently, but I cannot 


7 | too often, that J do not deliver opinions from this place, for you A __ 
= * — without examination. 1 advance them for your 


ſerious 3 
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ſerious inveſtigation, and I warn you again and again, to be. 


ware of that prejudice which, from having formed attachments 


to individuals, leads us to take for granted all they ſay. I Pn 


molt ſeriouſly recommend you to be as averſe to a Pope in 


Hheaufort Buildings as to a Pope at Rome. 


Citizens, giving you this warning, I ſhall proceed without 


rremorſe or fear to cut up wide and deep rooted prejudices, 2 
with all the power and energy I am matter of... Thoſe things # | =» 
which appear to be prejudices to me, may perhaps upon better 

examination appear to others well founded truths. My opt- 


| miüons (though the reſults, I believe, of very diſpaſſionate, and 1 


að ſure of very anxious enquiry) may, alſo, upon more mature 


delliberation, appear even to myſelf to have been taken up tos 
haſtily, and I ſhall never be aſhamed publicly to change m 
opinions as often as I am convinced they are wrong, We 
live to improve, if we are wiſe; and if we are virtuous, re 


RD only to improve ourſelves but to improve our fellow _ 


1 bdeings, by encourageing free and liberal enquiry, and ſubmit- | 


ting, with candour and fincerity, to their inveſtigation, the ſen- 5 — 
timents which we believe important to their felicity and vir-- 


mus: and if we treat with deteſtation the wretch who hoards 


_—_ gilded counters in a box; with how much more contempt — _ 
ought we to look upon that individual who locks up in ſe= 


erecy the more invaluable treaſures of the human mind, the _ 


| either made, or ſuppoſes he has made in the progreſs of his en- 


quiries. The widow's mite, we are told, was an acceptable 


offering; the mite of ſcience is an acceptable offering alſo z; — i 


5 N muſt divide it into ſmall parts before we can diffuſe it through : 


3 te general circle of ſociety, and fit it for the accommodations . 


adlklkand uſes of common life. _ 


If, Citizens, virtue conſiſts in promoting the happineſs of 
mankind—if virtue, in reality, means neither more nor leſs 


| than intentionally doing that which is beſt for general happineſs = 2 


and welfare, it reſults, I conceive, as an inevitable conſe= 


auence, that all virtue muſt be of an active, not of a paſſive 
nature; and, therefore, that it is the duty of every individual 
do keep his eye ſteadily fixed upon that which is before him 
and to loſe none of the powers and energies of intelle& in 


unavailing glances upon what is paſt, and never can return. 


Citizens, this argument will lead us to many concluſions hoſ= 


tile to the general ſentiments of mankind. Superſtition, with : 


deer hood nd cow, preſents herſelf before us at every ſtep wi 
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ner doctrines of repentance, contrition, Hos and retri- 


butive juſtice, and points us back again to the dark and gloomy = 


paths of error, which we, and which others may have paſſed; 


and bids us, in ſackcloth and aſhes, conſume our faculties in 
aunavailing lamentations, which can never undo the acts 


dtat are paſt, but which have but too powerful an influ= 


ence to unfit us for what is to come. We {ſhall find, alſo, "* : 
that many of the inſtitutions and habits of ſociety are equally 1 


5 unfriendly to a ſteady and conſiſtent perſeverance in this pro- = 


ſpective principle: and hence the general diſpoſition of man- 


kind to brood over the paſt; to hatch in ſullen filence the _ 3 


gloomy paſſions of deſpondency and revenge hence alſo the 


= fullen traits of miſanthropy which deform the human charac= J“ 
ter and reduce it almoſt to the brute. Nay, ſtrange to ſay, the 
wuo.ſdom of ages has conſpired to aſſiſt this malignant retro- 


. ſpective principle; and the adminiſtration of civil juſtice al- 


moſt every where recals to our minds the evils which, becauſe — 


1 they are irremediable ought to be forgotten, and plunges us, — 


hereby, but too frequently, in others that might have been 5 


avoided. You have been told, it is true, in this e Þ 
e puniſhments (ſuch i is the cant and theory of law I) are inflicted;  - 
not becauſe particular acts of crun inality have been done, but 
| becauſe they ſhould not be repeated. But look at the generall 
ö practice of mankind, mark the arguments with which — 
maſaintain their ſyſtems, and then tell me whether another Prin 


ciple, the ſullen principle of revenge, is not the legitimate off?— 3 


ſpring of the ſyſtem; and frequently, and evidently, the 


1 | prompting motive even with the legiſlature itſelf. 


Citizens, the retroſpetiive ſyſtem, the ſyſtem of brooding 


© - over the paſt, inſtead of looking forward to the future, has allo 
mother tendency of a moſt fatal deſcription. It frequent] 3 
ſinks the firſt and greateſt characters into deſpondency and le- 
thargy. We have found, by a gloomy interference of ſuper=: . 


ſmtition, man unnerved of the energies of his nature; we have þ 
ſeen characters whoſe powers of mind might have darted —__ 
lightning from one extremity of the univerſe to another ſunk 


by this enfeebling principle into ſullen miſanthropic monks, ES. 
and devoting their lives to melancholy ſighs and unavailing 


8 regrets for the errors (ſuperſtitious or real) into which in the 
vigour of intemperate youth they had been betrayed: and 


- monarchs, and great commanders have ſhut themſelves in their 


dloſets to beat their breaſts, and rend their ſouls in repentance _ 5 


for paſt tranſgreſſions, while the cruel, but leſs infatuated | in- ä 
1 vader, routed war's armies 1 delolated their rs + 


"Cinizens, „ WR 
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Citizens, 8 may have hone our t errors, let us 880 5 
ect, that there is a nobler path for man to tread. Whatever 
wrongs he may have committed, whatever errors he may have 


fallen into, while energy remains, there may be reparation to 


ſociety, Virtue and beneficence are till attainable; and the 


_ fame energies which, under the deluſions of error, made him 


7 criminal, guided by the light of truth, might produce ſuch 


qualities and ſuch effects as would make. full compenſation to 5 
5 the world. | ; 


Charles VI. afies defelating whale 1 nations, and plunging i into 
all the crimes which conquerors (and none but conquerors, and 


would be conquerors ) can perpetrate, retired within the walls = 


2 monaſtry to white-waſh his foul with prayers and repen- : 


| tance, and brood over the remembrance of his inhuman guilt. bo 


But if, inſtead of this he had exerciſed thoſe powers and fa= _ 
culties of mind which he poſſeſſed, and uſed in a proper man- 


ner the advantages of his dlevated fituation, he might have es 
rendered the latter period of his life as beneficial to the cauſe . 


of truth and virtue as the former part had been inimical to the ow 
_ hap ineſs of the human race. e 

Rs Di J do not mean to 3 that Fenn 1 5 

It. elance which ſurveys the vices and errors of the paſt, 
with a view to enable us to avoid them for the future; 


0 which contemplates the virtues of former times, to in- 


Ct creaſe the uſeful energies of mind. Certainly not. If the ES 
page of hiſtory ought to be explored, it is ſtill more impor- 1 
rant that the hiſtory of our own private conduct ſhould 'be 


ns ſearched with critical ſeve rity. But for what purpoſe? That 


„ may afterwards loſe our time in repentance—that we may : 1 
exclude ourſelves from the ſociety of thoſe fellow beings OS 


who have a juſt claim Upon our exertions in the promotion of _ 


the general happineſs ? No: "Theſe are not the objects we e 
gare to have in view; and it we are to ſtudy with real views _ 
of wiſdom and benevolence, the hiſtory of the human mind, 


we ſhall find that every moment of our exiſtence has its du 


ties, that every power and energy has its correſpondent obli- 


. gations, and that, therefore, not one moment, not one thou; ght Do 


"can virtuouſly be caſt away in any other employment but that 1 


pol ſeeking to promote the preſent and future happineſs of 


_ mankind, with whoſe happineſs our own is incorporated; and 


without the promotion of which no generous mind can * 


5 ſelf receive the ſmalleſt particle of gan alten. 5 e 
But, Citizens, the contrary conduct ſo 3 ke] ISS 


; and enforced — — the artifiees which could be c invented, has . 
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its charms he a 8 claſs of dende ; and we cannot be 
ſurprized that there have been men who found it their intereſt 
do encourage the deſponding, liſtleſs, — miſanthropy 8 
pf the retroſpective principle. 55 
Ves, Citizens, there is a particular das of jugglers 


in the world, to whom truth is by no means acceptable; 1 : 
who cannot digeſt—(though, in ſome reſpects, they ſeem 


tz have the digeſtion of an oſtrich, and no ſtone is too 


dig, no iron too hard or too ruſty for their ſtomachs ;) not- 1 1 
1 1 this, they are not capable of digeſting ſo plain, _ 
ſimple, wholeſome, and ailimentary a maxim as that «the only 


wenn | thing a man can do in this world that entitles him to reſpect 


and veneration, is prompting the happineſs and welfare of his | | 5 
fellow citizens.” — Fellow Citizens 88 the world, I mean! Not 1 


„„ 1 Citizens of a town or diſtrict. 


e 2 different ſentiment, have choſen to oppoſe a ſyſtem ſo be- 


virtue, are very well calculated to make the poor ſlave of their 
_ ridiculous artifices, obedient to their exactions, and ſubſervient 


. the order of the day, they know very well that, i in conſequence 8 


to realize, they can make the poor victims come to them witn 
. 2 laps full of thoſe good things, which might, according to 


1 05 fock! - 


Theſe men, therefore, 9 it their 1 to „ = © 


1 neficial to the human race, and to teach thoſe who have 
tte misfortune to fall under their tuition, that melancholjyr7 
— repentance, are the proper feelings with which the | 
lamp of life ſhould be conſumed; becauſe they know ver 
well, that ſuch diſpoſitions unnerving the energies of the hu 
>: mm 'mind, filling the ſoul with images of terror and appre= _ 
Te henſion, though the moſt unfriendly to human happineſs n 


to their ambition. If they can make terror, in this manner, 


5 of the bugbears which the melancholy imagination is too apt . 


my opinion, be better diſtributed among the induſtrious orders 
of the community, But they, right wiſely, no doubt, think 
 .._ Otherwiſe. Their inſpiration teaches them—and who ſhall JF 
cContend with the inſpirations of the ſpirit, that theſe good -- - 
things are more fit for the luxurious accommodation of —_ 
ES tables than to be thrown to a poor, deſpicable, grunting ÞF 
ſuwiniſh multitude, who, as they have no fleece to be ſhorn  f _ 
5 certainly cannot expect 10 be conſidered as Part of _—_ 1 


Thus, then, Citizens, chis retrolpatiive 9 . "ws 5 
I ſuch a tendency to unnerve the character of man, to annihi- 


la e thoſe active virtues by which only the human race can be 7 


— benefited, * to o reduce nim to the ſole dominion of melan=- 


_ 1 8 
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choly, terror, and ein i are n ich we muſt en 


pect will continue to be propagated fo long as one cla als of 5 
mankind are paid for deluding the reſt. 


Is it not evident then, Citizens, that the only energy of 


character likely to be produced by this retroſpective principle, DES 


s is the fecling of revenge: a paſſion, indeed, active enough in its ; 


| operation, and productive of many and many a tale over which _ 
mee eye will pour with anxious avidity, but which no friend ED: 
do human happineſs will with to ſee encouraged. „ 
This has hitherto been the eommon e of action . 


"between nation and nation. Hence is the page of hiſtory 


_ deformed with continued tales of {laughter and devaſtation. 

Hence imaginary inſults, which the flag, or the flag-/taff of 
one country (for J ſee no difference between the gaudy rags 
and toys of national vanity and the ſticks that carry them), 


may receive from the flag or flag. ſtaff of another. Hence 


„ ſlighteſt i injury offered to Courts and Princes, has plunged Pots : . 
| the world in ſcenes of horror and deſolation. Hence r 
recorded on the page of hiſtory, that the favourite of one 


1 great man bidding againſt the favourite of another great man 15 


80 | 3 | fora ring, a at a common auction, plunged the Roman empire, „„ 
FF that is to ſay, almoſt the whole of the then known world inte 
© deſtructive civil war, which ended in the tyrannous uſurpa- „„ 


ws tion of Auguſtus Cæſar, and the total overthrow of the Cn 1 
Higate Mark Anthony. 


Citizens, whether this laſt 3 is be true or N 


. not, i is not worth our inveſtigation. We have witneſſed of 
 F late, a quarrel almoſt as ridiculous. We have ſeen two great 


nations on the eve of being plunged i into a chaos cf mutual 5 
1 flaughter and deſolation for à few cat ſkins. It is very true, 


the agitation of this queſtion might have been encouraged Hs 


1 by a dird's eye proſpect of a better ground TE, 24 
the two nations that pretended to be about to cl: apper-de-claw 


2 done another about the inſult offered to theſe ſaid cat ſkins, EET 
5 perhaps, have had their eyes upon a ſweeter picce of - 


vengeance; and while they were pretending to quarrel, were, _ 


| perhaps agreeing to divide the robe of which they thought 1 5 


F firip the inſolent, Jacobinical nation of France, which hal 
F dared to provoke the jult revenge ot all regular eames] e 
5 by talking of rights and liberties. 5 


Not only between nation and nation, has his ſpirit of _ 


4 venge, the firſt fruit of the ſyſtem of retroſpective virtue, e 


as it is called, been plunged in war and deſolation; but party 


* 1 — whetted the = 3 83 and — uplified 22 


2 ** 


8 
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axe againſt 4 kind of action Go. the fade geteſtable cauſe. 


Tus we find in almoſt all the hiſtories of the univerſe, that 


one party ſeldom prevails over another, but the ſcaffold 
ſtreams with the blood of the vanquiſhed, and ſcenes of hor- 


ror preſent themſelves on every hand, from the contention of 4: 
principles and ſtruggles of intelſect, which might have been 


productive, but for theſe revengeful principles, of the greateſt F 


. portion of happineſs and inſtruction to mankind. 


See, Citizens, from this principle of revenge whit . ; 


ful conſequences have taken place in France! The moſt | 
noble, the moſt virtuous, the moſt magnificent principles —_— 7 
ever were broached by man, have produced effects which ty _ 


ranny itſelf can hardly ſurpaſs. We have ſeen from the ſeeds H 


oy of freedom, a harveſt of deſolation. We have ſeen party | | ö | 
8 Aruggling with party, ſtimulated at firſt, perhaps, by the pri- 


eelings of ambition, or the more deſtructive, thoeek ae 


vate 


8 the ſame time, in ſome degree, more excuſeable principle of. 


| univerſal ſuſpicion, but embittered by oppoſition, riſing to a 5 


| horrid enthuſiaſm of revenge which the ſoul of benevolence > 


ttrembles to contemplate. The profligacy of manners ms . 
dhe inflexible rage of vengeance, which the cruelty of tlge 4 
Court and the ſuperſtition of the Church had conſpired to en- 


gender in that country, burſting forth in the ferment of the re- 5 


1 volution, laid for awhile in the duſt the bleeding lid bs of that ; 5 
freedom which the revolution waseffected to promote: though, | 
| happily for mankind, phyſicians have been found to Ranch | [de 


1 the wounds and reſtore her again to the univerſe. 5 
Citizens, I had hopes that the exceſſes and Ms af the. * 


on” 1 em of revenge in that country were entirely at an end. I | 


id believe that the benign principles of benevolence and li- > 


do0dierty had completely triumphed ; that the ſcaffolds were to | 
; | ſtream with the victims of vengeance no more; but that! 


peace and univerſal philanthropy were to twine their myrtles * 


„ together with that laurel which triumphant energy has reaped p . 
in the fields of victory; but, alas! I cannot read without x 


1 regret one part of the preſent tranſactions in that country. . ” 
Perhaps while I am ſpeaking, four individuals who, whatever * 


may be their vices, certainly ſhine conſpicuous in the ranks of + Z : 
niintellectual energy, have fallen by the guillotine of . 3 


2 victims to the party that now prevails in France. © Jour 
Citizens, this is not the howl of apoſtacy, this i is not the "»: 


lamentation of a man who wiſhes for a pretence to deſert his | _ 
„„ principles. Ladore—1 care not what danger there may be 
RR” in the declaration! 1 will not exilt © nga than I can . „ 


truths r 
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truths that J believe to be uſeful to my fellow Citizens !— 
Iwill proclaim my principles, becauſe | 
would but act candidly and fairly, and avow the genuine feelings 


am ſure if mankind 


of their hearts, that ſyſtem of terror and tyranny which hass 


bo long ſubjugated the nations of Europe, muſt fade and 


ſhrink away without 2 ſtruggle—without an individual vic- _ 


Alt in the triumphs of reaſon! 


tim. —l glory in the principles 7 the French Revolution ! I ex- 


e man! nor will 1 deſert my principles, without a better 
reaſon than the example that other men have ated inconſiſt- 


ently with theirs. But daggers and guillotines are not prin-= _ 

| <ciples. The diſordered imagination of a Burke, the meta- 
| phyſical phrenzy of a Windham, or the artful and ſtudied 
1 Hharrangues of that great arithmetician Pitt, may confound 
dings together as oppoſite as darkneſs to light, or as their dar- 


am ar advocate for the rights 


ling meaſuresto the intereſts of humanity and juſtice ; but we 
will not be fo deceived. Daggers and guillotines are not 
principles; maſlacres and executions are not arguments; the 


v Who have them molt frequently on their lips, ſhould happen; 


in ſome inſtances, to have them leaſt frequently in their 
hearts. It is not the men of France, that I glory in; it is 


mot the execution of the King I am an enemy to all execu- 


| tions! it is not the fall of the Baſtille, for a Baſtille, a Lux- 7 


| emburg, or a Newgate are to me indifferent; it is not for — 


b 5 names it is for principles that I am anxious it is to princi- 
pPewpVus, not to unprincipled actions, that I am wedded ; and the 


. ſupplanted the conſtitution of Britain, is right. 


pl the general happineſs of mankind; that thought ought 


Vlaoanton andrevengeful cruelties of Robeſpierre and his _ 26 
can no more prove the principles of the French revolution to 


be wrong, than the ſanguinary attempts of a faction in this 


Tr Rong 6 who, with all their vices without any of their vir- 


5. 


5 hould attempt to eſtabliſn the ſame ſyſtem of terror 
without the energy to ſupport it, would prove that the ne ß 
tangled inquilitorial ſyſtem of ſpies and informers, which has — 


That which I glory in, in the revolution of France is this, © 


| That it has been upheld and propagated as a principle of that 
| revolution, that ancient abuſes are not, by their antiquity, 
converted into virtues; that it has been affirmed and eftab- _ 


| Lſhed that man has rights which no ſtatutes or uſages can 5 
take away; that intellectual beings are entitled to the uſe o & 
their intellects; that the object of ſociety is the promotion 


U 2 
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to be free, and that the propagation of 8 is the duty of 5 


every individual; that one order of ſociety has no right, how 


many years erer they have been guilty of the pillage, to 
plunder and oppreſs the other parts of the community, whoſe 


' Perſons are entitled to equal reſpect, and whoſe exertions nave 


5 been much more beneficial to mankind. N 
*..- Theſe are the principles that I admire, and that a _ 9 
1 notwithſtanding all its exceſſes, to exult in the French Revo- | 
lution. But I do not believe that violence and cruelty, I'd „ 
| Hot believe that ſcenes of carnage and execution, can either | 
de the promoters, cr the conſequences of principles like theſe. | 
| No: theexceſles and violences in France have not been the | 
cConſequences of the new dectrines of the Revolution; but of 
the old leaven of revenge, corruption and ſulpicion which 
was generated by the ſy ten atic eruelties of the old deſpotiſm. 
Citizens, I am ſtili ihe unaltered friend of liberty: But 
7 If liberty has not a tend:nc/ to promote the feelings of bene= | 
volence, to promote the h ppineſs of mankind, and to make 
us better members of ſociety, and more happy in our vir | 
8 dual capacity, take your liberty, for I will have none of it. 
Il am convinced, however, that liberty has all theſe ten- 1 
9 dencies. I am convinced alſo, rotwithitanding the exceſfes | 
Which have taken place in France, that the ſtruggle in that N 
country will be eventually beneficial, not only to that country | 
but to the human race, I believe it wes good that ſuch a 
deſporiſm as exiſted in France ſhould not perpetuate | 4 
from generation to generation; z and all that 1 lament is that 
aa a few turbulent and ambitious ſpirits ſhould have ſtained with 
their exceſſes the annals of the moſt glorious era in the hiſtory. 1 
of man. Let us, however, be juſt to this great nation. 
They have received obloquy and abuſe enough; they have re- 
Ceived threats and injuries enough; let us not dwell only on... - 
the gloomy fide of the picture; let us not be fond of recapi- 
ttulating their vices and their errors only; let us ſpeak, alſo, SA 
of thoſe more amiable traits of character, which they have 
diſcovered; and which, even at this time, are gaining ſo con- 
ſſderable an aſcendency. Let us not forget the magnanimity | 
with which they have ſpurned, in ſome 1 very ſtriking inſten= 
ces, this gloomy retroſ2eEtive principle of revenge which! 
am ſo anxious to ſee exterminated from the human character. 
See how they have treated their proſtrate enemies; let us re- 
member that they preſent the firſt picture ever exhibited in 
the world of a conquering army imparting freedom and felici- :- 
| A to the — over whom — had: — Tnink of 


"Holland= __ 
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Hollan 1—exalted by being yarguillied f Think of the gene · e 
roſiiy with which they ſpurned the idea of inſulting the we- 
neſs of the little broſtrate Rate of Tuſcany, Think of the _ 
generous mexuns whic.?, in he midſt of all the exultation of 
unparalieled victory, they have laid down as principles with _ 
2 reſpect to hoſt le an d half vanguithed nations. Let us rememw- 
ber ali» chat in their preſent conduct with reſpett to interior 
Policy ah e are iron ſymptoms of the final overthrow Bo 
ſyſtem of terror and rev enge. they have, it is true, and [ 
am ſorry they have h hung over the heads of Barrere, of Bil- 5 
laud Vorennes, Collot d' Herbois, and Vadiere, the ſword . 
1 the law.—O! that I could once fee law and jultice without „ 
ga ſxord; with ſcales in one hand and the olive of peace in te 
otner de we2pon of deſtruction buried deep in the bowels 
oft che carta] Id not mean to vindicate the conduct of theſe 
inckividuals. I am convinced, that if it had not been for the 
RY ny cf Robeſpierre and the aſſiſtance lent to that tyranny _ 
dy tice men, the cauſe of liberty throughout Europe would 
baue been in a 2 very different ſituation at this moment. I am 
ſurc, tant if the practice of France had been as good as te 
theory of France, the irreſiſtible light of reaſon, the torrent 
cot be: evoient humanity that would have ſwelled the hearts of 
5 Englibmen—9f u mankind, would have left us, by this time, 
no abuſes to redreſs. For it is not forms, it is not particular 
flabrics, that are worth contending for. Vou may be happy 
5 in a cott. Te, you may be happy ma palace; ; you may be 
happy in the Corinthian dome, you may be happy though — 
pour maniio;i {huuld be ornamented only with the ſimple, re. 
publican, doric pillar; nay, you may be happy though you _ 
ſhould happen to reſide under a venerable pile of Gothic r- 
cChitecture, provided you have but good ſecurity that the dis- 
8 jointed tones arc not ready to fall about your ears. 


It is not, then, the external ſtructure of gov ernment that * 


find faut en may like the fimple doric beſt perhaps— 7 


but not qus rrel abou: the external ſhell. It is be 
| = ee the ace nM 10datioity 5 tae ſecurity, and convenience — 
chat 1 m anxious about—lt is in ſhort the principle that a- 


tuates the government, aid it this is ſufficiently pure to ſecure — _ 
- the liappinsſs of the pzuple periſh the wretch who would breed 
. contention lor mms. Sew me the principle 's of peace, be- 
nevolence, and univer ia affection, of equal rights and equal 
laws, I will hail and venerate that country as my own, and re- 
5 eri in the rent of ſuch ee whatever . . 
5 8355 3 Sy ee 
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e exterior 1 with which accident, o or choice, 
may happen to have ſurrounded it. 5 
8 cannot quit this ſubject without niding that 

the party now triumphant in France, and every party who, in 


—_ the political ſtruggles that convulſe the univerſe, may happen 
dt triumph, could but feel how ungenerous it is firſt to draw _ 


= the ſting and then to bruiſe the head of the ſerpent. —O ! for a 


great leſſon to the world, that they would argue thus“ This 5 * 
| animal has a gloſſy many coloured ſkin, whole beauties, if we | 


had never felt its venom, would have delighted our imaging 
tions. Well—why ſhould we not forget We have drawn 
away the ſting ;—the venomed tooth is gone; it can bite no 
more. Why ſhould we fill retain our horror? and remem- _ 


- bering the evil that is paſt prevent the good that yet might 
come: Revenge !—where is the benefit of thy backward 
glance? Magnanimity how great are the advantages of thy 


SN proſpective virtues ! Could they but apply this to the vari- 8 


FE: | ousenergies of genius, that adorn the minds of theſe men, and - - 


| 5 _ of Barrere i in particular, cc We have e fel t your tyranny, they : | 7 
hes mig ht fa Tay, we know that you have brought an odium on our 
holy cauſe in the eyes of Europe; but F. rance is 


Ge enlightened, and you can repeat your crimes no more. G0: 


we have drawn out your ſting: we know there are graces 

and energies of genius in you which can be uſeful and bene! 

flficial to mankind. Having diſarmed you of your power to 
wrong us go where you will. You can no longer be Citi- | 


by ens of France, becauſe the ſight of you might awaken indig- 1 5 
nation, and be aſſiſtant to the revival of that ſyſtem of terror 


of which you were once the ſupporters and might be too ſoon = 


* te victims. But go where you will: the Republic of 


Prance has too much magnanimity to puniſh a proſtrate ene. 
my. It has magnanimouſly forgiven Holland; it bas magna || _ 
nimouſſy forgiven the injuries aſſiſted by the weak arm of |. 
Iuſcany. It has ſtill the ſame warm benevolence for its own 

children. Go. It has drawn a veil over the rebellions f | 
a Vandeez and it will forget, in its Old Committee of Pub: 
loc Safety, every thing but its victories, and its energy. E- 
ploy, for the future, thoſe talents to the benefit of ſociety | „ 
which have too often been applied to the deſtruftion of the 


4 human race.“ 


Ol could I ſee this benevolent at magnanimous 1 . 5 
thus triumphant, I ſhould be ſure that the ſun of liberty had 
x xn ain . 1 ſhould know that * own x cottage ſooner „ 
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or later muſt be illuminated by its cheering light. The e 


clouds of prejudice would then diſperſe, the fears, the terrors | 


'-of mankind would vaniſh before the ſtrong ray of truth and 


| reaſon, and the night of ignorance would no longer be invoked 


to ſhelter the errors of ambition and the intereſted projects of 


Sock a few individuals, who cal! themſe! ves the nation though they 5 


. are the nation's ſcourge. J) rae ITN. 
| Citizens, the retroſpective principle, which has hitherto _ 


= kind, is, I am afraid, but too prevalent in this country alſo. | | 


| Wehavelight; but Iam afraid our light is not entirely of the 5 "a 
light deſcription, The common people feel that they are 
_ aggrieved; they feel that the hand of famine is faſtening upon 


'-.- They begin to perceive that all this miſchief proceeds 8 | 


from this mad ridiculous cruſade for reſtoring the fallen de- 


ſpotiſm of France, and from the errors and oppreſſions of go- 


| vernment. But I cannot perſuade myſelf that, hitherto the 


| beſt mode has been adopted for enlightening them as to the 


proper means of redreſs. We have taught them the fources . > 


1 5 ol their grievances, and we have talked of denunciations and 
impeachments, of retribution and revenge: but I am afraid de 
haue not yet been anxious to trace the principles of liberty to 


their real ſources. Let us then unite our energies to diffuſe 


| the genuine principles of freedom among mankind. Let us 5 


teach them to ſeek redreſs, indeed, but to ſeek it by the means 
| leaſt injurious to public tranquillity and individual happineſs. 


Let us tell them—You are full of commotion ;—you talk of 55 


dle prices of the neceſſaries of life; you talk of the monopoly 


among the dealers in theſe commodities. Silly men ! re- _— 


train your indignation. The objects of your rage are inno- = 


Cent, are injured, like yourſelves. A few rotten principles 1 8 0 


| have found their way into the general ſyſtem of government ” 


Auncer which you live. Corruption has reared its head on, 5 


| high. Let us oppoſe that corruption. Let us fay to out 
geovernors, we aſk you not for power; we aſk you not for 


flaughter; we aſk you not for the banners of conquered enen: 
mies, even if you had banners of conquered enemies to give 
wee aſk not for the French Weſt India Iflands, by conquer- 
ing which you will inevitably loſe your own; we aſk not a 


bdbdaeacd- roll of appendages and colonies: in this part of the 
Vorld, and that part of the world, and in the other; we aſk 
vou for that generous, that juſt, that peaceful adminiſtration 
Which will reſlore to us the opportunity of earning a comfort- 


able ſubſillence by moderate labour; this is according to out 


e e 


will give you the be 
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55 e the only ſeſu] object « of government. We will n 
cCeontend with you for forms, if you will grant us this; But 

this we muſt have—this we will. We are enlightened—we _ 

_ ſhall ſoon be unanimous ; for we are determined to ſpeak our 

minds, and ſuch plain truths as we utter mult make their 

way to every heart; and when this unanimity takes place (if 

RE. do not give us our rights, now, while you have power to- „ 

give) you muſt fink, without a frruggle, Lak i into e 1 
and juſtice muſt triumph. _ 


By ſuch ſpirit, by ſuch 8 by a. proper- deteſtation of 
RY 3 ſtilling the fears which have been ſo artfully excited, 


EN peaceful redreſs might be obtained: and no-one can ſay at 


temperate redreſs and pæogreſſive improvement are not better 


E wan violence and confuſioͤn. . 
CEitixens, I with you to remember, that revenge is 1 
A vice—that violence is never to be appealed to but in ſelf. de- 

ſence. It is true, every individual has a right to defend him- 
55 ſelf, every communi oy has a right to defend itſelf alſo; and 1 | 
authority! in a caſe of this kind, the au- _ 


— thority of Judge Foſter upon the ſubjeft. You ſhall hear 


mat 4 lays it down as a conſtitutional principle, that the peo- 8 5 0 

pile have à right to reſiſt oppreſſion. (J am not at preſent con- TE 
s cerned (ſays he, ſpeaking of the depoſition of one of our 
3 4 kings) to enquire whether the charge brought againſt 
„ Tears II. was or was not well founded ; bur admitting z 

„ < that it was, the Parliament proceeded upon a principle, : 

* which in the caſe of individuals is perfectly under ſtood ang 
3 univerſally aſſented to. I mean the right of fe!f-defence _ 
© in caſes of great and urgent neceſſity, and where no other 


« remedy is at hand, a right which the law of nature giveth, 


 - 4 and no law of ſociety hath taken away.“ And he — 
have added, which no law of ſociety can take away. «If this 
i de true in the caſe of individuals, it will be equally ſo in the 
X caſe of nations, under the like circumſtances of neceſſity. 
For all the rights and powers for defence and ede 


belonging to ſociety are nothing more than the natural 


8 „ rights and powers of individuals transferred to and concen- 
. tering in the body for the preſervation of the whole. And 


( from the law of ſelf- preſer vation re ſulteth the well-knpwa | 


1 maxim Salus populi ſuprema Lex.” 


Citizens, will you not hear with e that this. 


I 2 ery maxim, laid down by Judge Foſter, in his Crown Law, 


was one of the maxims for reprinting which, we were accufcd_ 


of — — — even months! in a cloſe confivement | 


oo 


0 
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| (which you are told was no puniſhment at all) and afterwards 


tried for our lives at the Bar of the Old Bailey? «I think” ? 
continues Judge Foſter *< the principles here laid down mult 8 


* be admitted; unleſs any one will chuſe to ſay, that indivi- 
& duals in a community are, in certain caſes, under the protec- 
c tion of the primitive law of ſelfpreſer vation, but communi- 


== ties, compoſed of the ſame individuals, are, in the like caſes, 


excluded. Or that when the enemy is at the gate everx 


« ſingle ſoldier may and ought to ſtand to his arms; but the 


gatriſon muſt ſurrender at diſeretion. Such are the ſenti- 


ments of this learned Judge, that the people, in caſes of the 


ol laſt dire neceſſity have a right, upon principles of ſelf-defence, : 
co preſerve themſelves from ruin and deſtruction. I do not 


| Wiſh to root out from your hearts the conviction of this truth, 


dut 1 wiſhto plant by the ſide of it another truth, that the re- 1 


|; dreſs obtained by headlong violence never can be as effectua! 
| 5 - 8s that which is obtained by benevolent means. Thus we ſee 
the Republic of France, after having ruſhed through violence 


1 Citizens, Ie is neceſſary that we conſider a little what are 
FF the limits of ſelf-defence. We lay it down as a principle; 
but before we act upon any principle we ought to underſtand 
it. The very term defence ſuppoſes it to be the only means 


| after violence, and finding only change of tyranny, is at laſt 


| obliged to reſort to the principles of benevolence and huma-  ' _ 
FF nity; and before her work can be completed ſhe muſt cal! 
| into a8tion = fill argr proportion of belt generous pris. 


| you have of redreſs. If an aſlaſſin meets me at the corner of = 
the ſtreet, and aims a poniard at my breaſt, if I have no other 


means of preſervation, I have a right to poniard him. But if "ih 


bes: I have the power to arreſt his hand, and take from him the . 
weapon of de ſtruction, it would be murder in me to prefer the 


-3 uſe of the poniard, If the ſame aſſaſſin, ſtruggling in my © _ 
| SET Faul reſiſting my. benevolent intention to preſerve his life. 
falls proftrate at my feet, however provoked I may have ben 

in the quarrel, whatever ſtripes or injuries, whatever wounds 


"2 may have received, if I ſtrike my proſtrate enemy to the 


| Heart, the principle of proſpeRtive principle of virue is 2ban= 7 
|  doned, the retroſpective paſſion of revenge triumphs—he is 


| the injured manand I become, myſelf, the aſſaſſin. 


--- us conſider then that nothing but the laſt extremity can 


Juſtify an appeal to violence. Let us not liften to that fan- 


no 


guinary. enthuſiaſm which breathes, revenge which talks of 
5 3 No. VII. Wade i 
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no omnipotency but vein.” Let this force, this omnipo- : 
tency be the objects of your conſtant attention; and do not 


fear. Citizens, but that the condition of mankind will be ame- 1 


liorated. All amelioration muſt be gradual; no fociety ever 5 


ruſhed at once from abſolute tyranny to perfect freedom; no 


perſon ever roſe from raging diſeaſe to florid health in an in- 


f ſtant. We may change one ſort of * for another, but 5 


os change | is not always redreſs. 


Citizens, this proſpective ſyſtem, Se is to ond by fieps 0 


to political amelioration, ought to actuate en not only in 
your public but in your private feelings. 


ever forget that " 


virtue is a uniform principle; that the ſame principle that | 

makes a man virtuous in public life, would, if applied qa 
vate affairs, make him virtuous there as... There is but oe | 
principle of virtue—the principle of benevolence; and the 


only way to promote this benevolence is to keep our atten- OS 5 
tion fixed upon the circumſtances that ſurround us, and to be 


_ ._ conſtantly conſidering how we can ameliorate or improve the | 
condition of mankind. To this all our faculties ought to be 


directed; nor let it be forgotten, that in whatever notions or {| 


b 8 prejudices we have been brought up, we are praftically vi- 


cious whenever we conſume the energies of our minds by = 
l hxing our eyes upon that which is paſt and irretrievable, and |} - 
reſigning ourſelves to the N emotions of revenge, 1 
„ repentance, or regret. Bk 


Citizens, in this reſpect, 1 come W you (ſuch as it is) 3 
with my example as well as my precept. I have recently paſſed } 


through one of the ſevereſt ſtruggles which human nature can Ke 
experience. I have loſt, fince I ſaw you laſt, a parent by | 
| Whoſe aged fide, year after year, I have toiled through many a | 


| ſcene of trial and calamity. With her I have met, unap- ” 


pulled the grim countenance of diſaſter—almoſt of want; and = 
Is have beheld in her age, the ſame fortitude, the ſame —_— 
dutrooping reſolution that buoyed up myſelf. This aged part= | 
ner has been torn from my fide. I will not dwell upon her 


vuirtues; for what are the virtues of an obſcure individual to 


chick it was 
| whoſefap could no longer refiſt its fluence. 2 


N n I will tell you, however, that ſhe fell a victim to L . | : 
the public ſpirit ef her ſon. Already bowed down with years | 
and infirmities, the blaſt of miniſterial oppreſon aimed againſt | 


5 this head, — powerleſs to bend the young oak sgainſt 5 


rected, firuck, in its paſſa 


- * 


ge, the * 3 = 


I oo ſerable dunggon th cturſters of dat p or countenance. © 3s 


ww 
%* > 
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5 1 fave that tis was not lo for this weld.” My conviction was 


too prophetic. She is gone. I have ſoothed her laſt moments; _ 


I I have caught her expiring breath ; and theſe hands have - 


 fealed her eyes. 
What can I more? . 1 5 
Society lives; and it is to the livi ing, 7 ta them alone, 


* | that benefit can be imparted. 


Be gone, ye idle, melancholy ſenſations; ye Th that 8 


28 1 can produce no fruit. I call upon Roman energy I call upog 


Spartan fortitude, which characteriſed the pure and virtuous - 


BD _ republicans of the ancient world ;—upon theſe I call to ſteel 


my heart with firmneſs. Let me, ſo long as J exiſt, impart. 


5 ( ſuch as it is) my advice, my little knowledge, my beſt | ' 
F _ ance to my fellow citizens; and let me not, by unavailing . 


regrets, and retroſpective views, conſume the energies to 
which I have no excluſive right which are your 's—Which 0 


—_ property of my country—of all mankind. For Iam not 
|| a ſolitary individual. I ſtand not upon a world where 1 be- 
FF Hold no inhabitant but myſelf. I am but a part—a little, little 
member of the great animal of human ſociety—a palpillia y 
| nerve upon one of the extremities ! and I muſt do that duty Wo 


r the 4 for "Wn * * ſtructure and « organization 1 : 


| TORIES—or RAPP AREES. 


E e The Banditti of 1 now 3 by the name * . „„ 
vors or RAPPAREES, Were originally called LoxIEsV; and 


; | gave their name to that notorious Faction. The ollowing 8 


| Account of them, therefor e, from Sir John Dalrymple may be "= 
entertaining; eſpecially as the reflecting Rader well Trace © 


in their manners a ftriking reſemblance. with thoſe of tube 


| CurovansandRovatiisrs of L of LaV endet, whom that raving 


F: -- Ariſtocrat, Montgaillard, with conſiſtent infe * calls EE 
4 the virtuous and 2 "_ peaſants of P oithou.” ET 


8 OO THE 128 was the loweſt of che hy: * ” 
|} Hved in the country upon potatoes alone; in his clothing he 
| was half naked; his houſe conſiſted of a mud-wall, and a 

| few branches of trees, covered wit graſs or buſhes, the one 


1 : Z | * | f as end of the branch Og | ſtuck 1 in the ground, . and the other 55 5 f e 


4c — a 


"04 iim nnn 5 


1 | | laid upon the wall; a fabric which could be erefted in an 


bdaour. He was a part rather of the * t on which he grew. F 


than of the community to which he belonged; or when he 


entered into ſociety, he did it with all the ſelfiſhneſs and fero- 4 


EP city of uncivilized nature. Each party (the adherents of ß . 


James and William) bunted out 1 2 other. | 
though the inſtrument of ey ORG often recoiled upon them- 


ſelves; for the Rapparees knew little difference between ; 


h 5 friend and foe; receiving no mercy, they gave none; and, I 


; not regarding their own lives, they were always maſters of | 
| thoſe of other men. a Serum 4 waages Kring the night, 


retreat was equ 


ation, from an hundred places at! 


once, by paths which none elſe knew: there, in darkneſs and 0 


6 vs deſarts, they planned their miſchievous expeditions. Their © 


way of conducting them was, ſometimes to make incurſions 1 
from a diſtance in ſmall bodies, which as they advanced, being 


SS, at appointed places by others, greater and greater every | 
hour; and, as they made their incurſions at times when the {| 
moon was quite dark, it became impoſſible to trace their ſteps, | 
e Ea g by the cries of thoſe whom they were murdering, or 
dete flames of the houſes, barn-yards, and villages, which they Þ 
burnt as they went along. At other times, they hung about 
the cantonments of the troops, under pretence of aſking Þ 
written protections, or of complaining that they had been {| 
driven from their country by the other army. It was difi- | 
cult to detect, or to guard againſt them till too late, ſeeing Þ}_ 


they went unarmed, and more with the appearance of being == 
overcome with fears themſelves, than of giving them to other? 
but they carried the locks. of their-muſkets in their pockets, | 


or hid them in dry holes of old walls, and laid the muſkets {| 
 _ themſelves, charged and cloſely corked up at the muzzle ang 
tctzouch-hole, in ditches with which they were acquainted: fo {| 
ttlat bodies of regular troops often found themſelves defeated } 
nin an inſtant, ey knew not how or from whence. Their | 
Ew, ally ſwift and ſafe; becauſe they ran off into | 
bdbiogs, by paſlages with which others were unacquainted, and | 
daaiding themſelves in the unequal ſurfaces formed by the bog 


_ graſs, or laying themfelves all along in muddy water, with no- = 


1 tniug but the mouth and noſtrils above, it became more eaſy | ” 
dio find game than the fugitives, "Theſe people gave an unuſual | 
borror to the appearance of war; becauſe they mangled the - 


| bodies of thoſe whom they flew, partly from rage, and partly - | 


d tofirike terror; and they tore corſes from their graves for the . | 
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| | 


Tux world is by this time pretty well acquainted wink 
| ſome of the juggling theatrical tricks which were played 
off, with ſuch unavailing effrontery, during the late trials. 


Fee of theſe, perhaps, were more diſgracful to the ma. 


: _— the proſecution than that which related to the 
fo 


following Bagatelles. Three ſongs, printed upon one ſheet 
buy the counſel for the proſecution, upon Hardy's trial; which 


ſung at the London. Correſponding Society. Neither f 
3 theſe ſongs were, however, read, although Mr. Erſkine hu -H 
morouſly preſſed the proſecutors to amuſe the Court 'with 
| them, as they might enliven them after the dull buſineſs they 
had been obliged to toil through. But in the courſe of tune 
examinations frequent alluſions were made to, and verſes 
| © quoted, not from theſe, but from. ſongs of a ſanguinary ang 
cCeenſurable deſcription; and thus the Court was left to ſup=2 
poſe, and many perſons, both in and out of Court did ſuppoſe, _ 
| that thoſe bloodthirſty ſtanzas were the production of mr, 
pen. The fact is, that no ſentiment of that deſcription ever _ 
woas ſent into the world from me: unleſs, indeed, the ludicroun,; 
ſtory of the Game Cock (a narrative founded in fact, ana 
repeated in the warmth of debate, to ſhew the difference b 
| tween muſcular and voluntary motion), can be conſidered as 


| -ſhould be red. 


FF trial. The ſongs were again produced, with their former ſfo-..  _ 
F lemnity, and proved to have been ſold at my Lecture Room; © 
bdaut immediately laid by in filence, notwithſtanding the admo- 
nition of my Counſel, * What, the Songs are not to be | 


FF read.“ The ſanguinary quotations were not, however re- 

peated; it appeating, perhaps, better to truſt to the general! 
mępreſſion already ſpread abroad, than to hazard the ufiravela 
lung of the plot by neceſſitating me to demand that my longs 


I ſhall make no comment on this proceeding. It requires 
none. But, conſidering the opinion that has been ſent abroad, 
it is, perhaps an act of juſtice to myſelf and to ſociety, to re- 


| printthele Songs, that the public may ſee how far they u:. 


| port the charakter ſo inſidioully given to hem. 
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5 SONG * News fi from Tanks; or, The ids of Gn 8 . 
Expedition, Sung at the Globe Tavern; at the General | 
| Meeting of the London 9 Society. 


RP SILENCE, men of Gotham all, in country, court 10 . 5 
W drooping hearts and downcaſt eyes, attend unto my 


ditty, 


e 2 A ditty all ſo ſad LS Arange, from Toulon late: 1 13 it, _ 
<7 And ſure you ought , to love. it * for dearly * — 


7 OE * 


| e The 8 of my b is a 838 transforkation, 1 


ITlklkhuhat late (by hocus pocus ſure) befel a neighbouring nation; : Hs ; N 1 
8 For while Laa were "JOY rods and 8 of 7 ES 2 = 


Neraes, 


Dy Lo! a 2 Abele, were n to men and heroes. 


5 There 3 uuns, „4 tacut the throat o theſe whom they þ pro 1 


tected, 


Hum! bum! hum! 5 : 


5 Transform'd to zealous Citizens, the Court's commands. re- 1 


3 While La Loves 15 (wondrous frange to tell !), to honeſt men. . . 


converted, 


: ä En nr = on- the, fe bs * ke, and quirks and bees 4. 7 9 5 


lum! hum! bum! . 


. | Thers cloiter'a OE FO 8 and -pray'd, „in, 5 


ſhaven ſkulls ſo bare, Sirs, 


„ | Transform'd 1 to uſeful Lab'rers, itch nor more in ſkirts of hair, = 


Sirs, 


© Fen Parurothelr toh frauds forlake, the public weal SY 


plan, Sirs, 


= - * chaſte and pious Nu xs demand to learn the rights of . 


3 * 


. 5 Rum! bum! bun! | 
5 Ther Super ino: ins 3 huſh ! 11 Jour 'tis Lakin : 


2 to temples * indeed ) of 1 and A 5 1 
5 reaſon? 5 
= 3 RT. e relics, furines, ap 4 8 WD EAR ; 


derte. .. 


8 8 . caloetet — ip pious ag: 20 for beef and T brandy 1 


Hum! hum! bum! 1 
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Oh! woerur Tings! when ſchemes like theſe. can a madden ; 
every brain, Sirs, 


When prieſts, ſaints, | lords as miniſters come tumbling down | 
__  amain, Sirs; | 


Ss Then thoſe who've plunderd long the land, alas! refund 1 


their riches, 


_ T hat VOTE" villain Sans-culotte may ot a pair of breecher—- ES 
e oy Hum! hum! 1 


| But woe, 9561 not bers e can ſtop the conovating fury, 


5 But Rings and Princes, n. and Lords muſt vow! to judge 


and juryj; 


* 8 Nay, little Carer, ſo 'twas ſaid, fince changes went fo fa, ET: 


Sirs, 


1 5 Muſ . 60 bole up} his is ral thoughts and labour at TY lat, Sirs. 


Hum! hum! hum! N 


b This u news ts Gerne, late arrived, when her wiſe men | 


aſſembled, 


| While penſioners were Aruck aghaſt, and every Placeman — 


trembled; 


N Tp arms [”” Cries each Ariſtorate, « for if the tempeſt * OE | 


ther, 


| . T : "WG They'll flay us all, and tan our vide, to | furniſh upper 755 | . . 0 
3 * leathers,” 3 wls 


: A * man, end mighty mighty feet, then fought a mighty Ee 


harbour; 


5 5 | He came, ſaw, conquer'd—Goruan' "'P Curzrs declar'd. it quite >» v7 : | 


the barber. 


* Then thus ſays he ce To France at large bp bring moſt glorious 


news, Sirs; 


naomi hum! hum! 3 — 


| = | « For Louis, Vr my NOSE I Frrear! ſhall never cobble ſhoes, : ” 


OO 70092." 8 


Hum! hum! hum! 8 


5 But, ab! thole PE OE e ele kick · up a mighty riot, e 


| 3 , Nor | man of. Gotham, I Spar, coals. * a _ in ug 


quiet: 


= The panic ſeiz'd on man and beaſt, of terror all were Full, : Hy 


"Di 3. 


SD And cen his 3 s cows 5 and calves. were e Gent as ; his os, 


BULL, Lin. 3 


Hum! hum! hum! | 8 


| Thus 9 5 | 
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5 Thus while the rout 24 ruin reign, which nothing could ; 
 - -.*  =gSemtroul; Sis, 
Each would himſelf a Cobler be, might. he but ſave his Jout, 


Sirs; 


e Nay, Gotham s Captain, while the balls v were whizzing in his wo 


„ OR. "oY 
- _ gan to think 6-4 was not like to live « a « thouſand years, Sirs. 


Hum! hum! hum * - : 


= Thus . the W. ocful tale, good friends of Collant expe: a] . 


dition; 


A tale muſt All each loyal breaſt with ſorrow! s ſharp attri- - 


'- 


. And ſo God fave kings, priefts, and lords, and princes - =p 


geber. 


5 And, ſhield them, in theſe 3 times, from lapitones, 1 
8 — and er. . | 


Hum! hum! hum! = 


„ b Since the inſertion bn No. \ v. ) of tha 3 Ran © 
> ral RY EaTon's Examination, as printed i in the Morning Poſt, | 


oy I have received, from himſelf, a correct and authentic copy = 
__ that very intereſting document, which ſhall be inſerted in the | 


next Number; and which will be found much more fatisfac- 3 


5 tory than the one before publiſhed: The fact, I underſtand, 
nis, that as ſoon as he returned from the Privy. Council, he | 
Verote out, in the moſt accurate manner he could recolleR, the 


25  — Examination; a copy of which he took to the office o ß | 
te Morning Poſt. This copy was unfortunately loſt by the 


erſon to whom it was intruſted, but not till after he had read 


it over with conſiderable attention; and from the recollection 5 
of this peruſal the report printed in that paper was made. 3 
adm hap Ys however, to have an opportunity of laying before : 


tte public a much more ample account of that very curious © 
= examination: the authenticity of which the te is ready =: - 
EE 2 Tbe two following in des will contain the whole 2: 
3 of the Lectures « On the diſtintion between Party Spirit | 
& and Public Principle; with Strictures on the Letters of 


5 e Lord Lauderdale to the Peers of r — Lord Fiz- 5 
| = I 3 3 of an. 3 . 
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* 2 Wiler on Wires al "TR nne TEE 


the FIRST LEecTURE On the Diſtinction between 
Parry Sriair and Punic PRINCIPLE. | . 


A the 1 EY „ which knve been entailed 2 
upon mankind by party names, there is one which deſerves _ 
particular attention; namely, that they have a tendency to 
1 perpetuate diviſions between one body of individuals and ano; 
| ther, long after all the principles which were in agitation be- 


E 2 | _ tween them have died away; and thus by creating the ap- OY 


pearance of diſtinction where, f in reality, it does not exiſt, de- ee 


FF lude the public mind, lead it from the inveſtigation of gene- = : = 
nal principles to the conteſts of individuals, and make them, IS 


_ inſtead of virtue, the objects of adoration, — =_ 
I do not mean, Citizens, to contend with you, that while Fr OY 


5 5 5 governments continue to be conſtituted as moſt governments 2 8 3 5 


| at this time are, that ſociety can be expected to exiſt withou¶t 


1 ſuch diſtinctions. I am very well aware, that while corrup- 55 


8 tion ſhall domineer, and tyranny overwhelm, there will receſ- ol 


1 far; ly be lines of diſtinction between the great body of the 5 


people and their rulers. One part of the nation will be 5 _— 
- advocates for the rights of the people, and the other ſ co- . 


pPlbants to the power that can reward their adulation. 1am 


ſure, that while this ſyſtem laſts we muſt always have ſome 
who will idolize — and be advocates for the preroga- 


| tives of rulers; while others, I hope, we ſhall always harre 
| who will ſtand forward as champions for the impreſcriptibe 
| rights of man, and maintain, with firmneſs and ardour, the © 
1a duty of government to promote the 2 and wel „„ 


= - fare of the human race. Co 
& There is no city,” ſays Aae cc buti is divided into . 


; : & two faftions; becauſe the nobles always ſeek to command and _ 585 9 
3 « oppreſs the people, and the people to ſave themſelves from obe= 


2 s dience and oppreſſion.” And the moſt revered of the an- 3 
cient hiſtorians, by ſhewing us that the ſame character pre- 


FF vailed in the ariſtocracy of ancient Rome, as Machiqud 
+4 | - - aſcribes to that of medern YR. lead | us TIP: conclude that 1 


n vie 


No. N 
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vice is in the ee and not in the enen individuals. 


„ Ayarice and inſolence,“ ſays Tacitus, & are che common 
« vices of the great.” Pride and arrogance,” ſays Pater- 


cullus, © are natural to nobility.” And Monteſquieu, though 


himſelf a member of the ariſtocracy, finiſhes the picture by 1 3 


deſcribing ©« ignorance, indolence, and contempt of civil 


e yernment” as the & natural charaReriſtics of the nobles.” 


IIt̃᷑ is evident, therefore, that while ſociety i is ſo organized, par- 3 8 
„ - 0 ne ſenſe, that is to Ps contentions of oppoſing in- 


SR terefts muſt continue. 


While ſuch ſyſtems exiſt it is in vain to > lack for that 8 | 


0 nimity which proceeds from languor and indifference on tie 


dne hand, or from a univerſal ſpirit of liberty on the other.. 
It is only when governments are ſo conſtituted either tat 
e nothing but deſpotiſm and doctrines of deſpotiſm can be pro- 1 
mulgated, or that the intereſts of the governors and governed — 


Wt are united togethen, that ſuch unanimity can prevail. =_ 
1 will not pretend to ay under what rig forms of go- 1 


3 1 but certain it is, chat, if we regard the hifiory of =: 
mankind, we ſhall find that thoſe which have been fartheſt re: 


moved from the government of an individual, and have tend- : 


ed moſt to the republican ſyſtem, have book thoſe in which {| 
5 this virtuous concord has moſt prevailed ; and in which the | 
+ molt. 1 effects have W been produced to. - 3 


. mankind. | = 
It is not my duty, 8 to point out md and forms. k © 
of government. It will be more inſtructive, perhaps, to keep | 


0 | were the only perſons who had power or light enough. t 
cC.ontend, have been marked with great approbation in the 


deute eye fixed upon that ſtate of ſociety which, in theory, we >: 
ought to enjoy in this country, to compare how far this theory | 
, and the practice agree together, and what are the pernicious _ 


ee xcreſcences which have grown: out of the n nan, * > 2 
Es the detriment of this theory. N 
As long as this country has been diſtinguiſhed by. any. ſpirit - 


ED a enquiry or liberty, it has been divided regularſy and uni- * 


formly into two parties. At firſt we had no other diviſion {| 
than that which reſulted from one party ſupporting the ind: 

25-5, authority of the ſovereign, and the other maintaining = 
IE the power and the equal prerogatives of the ariſtocracy. p. 

I be contentions of the ariſtocrats of former periods, who mm = 


iges of hiſtory ; in ſome inſtances perhaps with more than TY 


. they * with the * te * ha: — _ 7” 


mination, = 


Tux ralhunt. 5 . 


Ge mination, but — not more than they mariced, conſider- 
ing the ſtate of ſociety in which thoſe exertions were made. 
I refer you particularly to thoſe contentions which took place 


during the reigns of John and Henry III. —contentions which, 
though really in ſupport of ariſtocratical privileges, with ver 
few exceptions, produced what has been conſidered as the _ 
ä foundation or ground work of the Britiſh Conſtitution. | 


I I ſhall not enter into the merits of Magna Charta. It „ 
- melancholy taſk to inveſtigate the merits of departed friends! 


[I hall not, therefore, enter into the merits or defects of that 


great inſtrument, as it is called, of our liberties. It is enough 


do obſerve that it formed a barrier between two great parties 
. nation; one of which was ſometimes prevalent, and 
ſometimes the other. We find, however, that they agreed 


uniformly in one principle, namely, to keep no faith While | 


they had the power in their hands to break it. Sovereigns 


— * and nobles vied with each other in the arts of treachery and _ 39 
| perjury, and all the powers of the prieſthood aſſembled to give 
| countenance to their proceedings. They ſtood with lighted . 


1 oy tapers in their hands, and ſwore to obſerve the proviſions 


| the Great Charter and the Charta de Foreſta, they threw 7 
dcn their candles, and with folemn imprecations wiſhed thai 
|| the ſouls of thoſe who ſhould violate them might ſo expire an:; |}! 
'} - RAiink in hell (ſuch was the elegant language of the times) as 
te tapers ſtunk and expired upon the earth. But no ſooner 


was the ſword hid in the ſcabbard, no Gnes was the armour « 


hung in idle trophies in the halls of the reſpective Barons, than . 


| the Charters were violated, the proviſions of liberty, ſuch as 

| they were, repealed; and the ſovereigns, once again, ſuch is the 

infatuated thirſt of power which particular officers create, aimed 
| at arbitrary dominion and attempted to ſupport it by merce= _ 


nary troops and alliances with foreign deſpots like themſelves. 1 
The barons, not more nice, when they had got the king 


e | entirely i in their power (as ſometimes happened) continued to 
FF rule, in his name it is true—for miniſters, you know, aan 
| make uſe of the name of the 3 when they have uſu rt 


ped all the power to themſelves ! ey continued to make 


uſe of the name of the ſovereign, but graſped to themſelves the 1 4 
| power; and oppreſſed at once both the prerogatives of the . 


he cron, and the rights and liberties of the people. e 
| Theſe parties differed, in ſome degree, from the factions of Ps 


4 7 they reſent day. It was not a mere ſtruggle who ſhould be | 


in place and who ſhould be out. One party contended to _ 
8 ſupport an — r over = — and the other 
Sg” hg Y: 2 po OY 


J KK 
Inn later periods other ſtruggles have ariſen. The acceſſion 


„„ „ 


ſtruggled for the emancipation of a claſs, They had ne 


thing, however, in common with modern parties. They had 
-.: 2 principles, no great lights of truth and virtue to guide 


and direct them; and they were therefore totally indifferent 8 


1 about the intereſts of the great maſs of the people, any further 7 5 5 


| vour and advantage to perſuade tem to be fubſervient to 


of the family of the Stuarts, happened at a period when 


„ mankind were conſiderably enlghtened. 1 had gone 5 
write, aye, and underſtand what they read into the bar- 


uk TE. ting thus abroad, the maſs of the people began to feel a diſ | 
poſition to attain a degree of liberty for themſelves, and we 
ſcon had the appearance of parties formed upon ſomething 
more like principle than any thing evident in the former partes 
II ſhall not dwell upon paſſages of hiſtory ſo well known. 
It will be neceſſary only to call your attention to the names, the | 

_ ___._ deſcription, and the nature of the parties which exiſted at that | 
1 221 We ſhall find that in the diſtinctions of Au _— FF 
acadtuating motive in one different from that which prompted Þþ| 


Tory, whatever may now be the caſe, there was, original 
te other; and that they were not, in the firſt inſtance, merely 


tainment of the ſame og 10, 


N nick: names fortwo factions mutually ſtruggling tor the at- | 


Citizens, we ſhall find that Whig and Tory, originally | 
OO  meand, in this country, preciſely the ſame as Ariſtocrat ani 


OE Sans Culotte now mean in France. 


I know very well, Citizens, that I have been tried for High | 
Ireaſon for calling myſelf a Sans Culotte, and that ſome who | 
üeere called Whigs are not very well pleaſed at the term. 10 
ſuch Whigs I may be expected to make ſome apology, before 
I endeavour to prove that, if they mean any thing when they | 


nk of Whiggiſm, they have no right to find fault with hoe 


| + who boaſt of their Sans Cultijm. But apology is not the | 


language of the advocates of truth, and if I can convince 5 


dhem that the thing is as I ſtate, it is not for me to enquire, = 3 
whether they will be pleaſed or diſpleaſed with the convittion | 
Biſhop Burnet informs us, that the origin of this title of 


| Whig is to be traced to Scotland. He tells us, that he 
South Weſt counties of Scotland, not containing a ſufficient 


| quantityof corn for the conſumption of the inhabitants, d 
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the Northern portions of the country weducing a haeger quan- : 


| rity than was neceſlary for their conſumption, N 1 
| held at Leith, to which the inhabitants of the 


uſed to convey their grain, where the M higgamors of the 


- - South, that is to ſay, the drivers of Whiggams or waggons, 5 


auſed to come to purchaſe the corn wanted | in their — D 


F 5 5 towns and villages. 


Nov it happened, that "Be bow e or * theſe Whigs JL 
| ors, coming to Leith, happened to pick up ſomething beides 


tte grain which they came to buy. They happened to pick uß 1 
ſome degree of intelligence, relative to the oppreſſion of their 


orthern part 


| country, (feeling enough of it themſelves) and the cauſes of be 
that oppreſſion, and to contract thereby a deſire for redreſs. 
After the defeat of the Duke of Hamilton's army, the 8 


IJ „ mean the preachers of that part of the country, a 


animated the people to ſeek a redreſs of their grievances; —N 


and they accordingly went to the amount of 60,000 to Edin= 
durgz, where they were headed by the Marquis of Argyle. 
1 This was afterwards called the Whiggamores inſurrection ; 
| and by way of abreviation, the inſurrection of the Whigs. 
And the Ariſtocrats, by way of fixing an odium upon the 
| advocates of liberty, called them alFff in terms of contempt, _ 
Whigs, or perſons fo poor and wretched, that they were 
_ _ obliged to drive their own teams to market. Thus the title 


0 at firſt fixed upon the common people of Scotland, became 


| afterwards to be applied to all perſons, of whatever rank oe 
= condition, who were advocates for thoſe people. From Scott. 
land it travelled in time to England, and eventually —_ > 
| planted the name of Roundheads, by which the partizans ß 
dhe Parliament were at firſt diſtinguiſhed. Thus, then, b ß 
1 1 8 Whigs, i is meant nothing more than mo. common x people, or. en 


- advocates for the common people. EE es os 
No let us ſee what is the meaning of * Cullotte. 


þ 0, wretchedneſs of the common people of France under „ 


mute old deſpotic government is well known. It was very 
common in the ſtreets of Paris to ſee numbers of poor half 


naked beings ſhivering in want and wretchedneſs. Hence — 
FF they came to be called Sans Cullottes: that is to ſay, —_— 
dle ſp wretched as not to pollcls a par of incxprefiibles to 55 


— conceal their nakedneſs. 


Prreciſely in this ſenſe was the term Sans Cullottes made aſe FE Et 
8 of at the beginning of the preſent revolution. The enlight- 


A ened friends of mankind, however, ſoon began to reflect that 


— was no grent e crime in — 3 and therefore Songs : 
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trampled on earth; an 


5 un no ſhame to hs 8 Saus Cullones We Warm- 1 


ed with generous feelin ogy they diſdained to ſee tneſe poor bein g | 
then treated with ignominy and inſulr 


becauſe they were ſo trampled. They felt a common intereſt 
._____ with their oppreſſed fellow Citizens, and claimed fellowſhip 


95 wich them. We are Sans Cullottes alſo, ſaid they; we uphold * 


ſdtzee principle that the multitude was not made for one or two . 
individuals; but that government was inſtituted for the bene: 
it of the multitude; ; and that, therefore, the Sans Cullottes 


doduqnt to be ſo provided for and protected by the conſtitution | 


D of their country that diſtinctions fo odious and contemptible x 


might be wiped away. Thus terms of reproach became I 


cConverted into expreſſions of public virtue and principle; and fo 
men were found in all ranks and departments of ſociety, who 


. not aſhamed to acknowledge that the human being ſhi- 1 
vering in want and nakedneſs was ſtill one of his brethre: 


5 and that it was his duty to labour for his emancip: 


p won from 


4 Another een af. the term Whis ; which 1 1 
ſome hiſtorians have inſiſted upon, is ſomewhat di erent. = 
ON will bring you, however, to the ſame point, and ſhew you 


ERR that the principle of defending the rights of the lower orders : 8 1 
5 ſociety was all that was meant by this name. Fhere was 
a particular ſort of butter milk in Scotland, the general food 


® - of the lower orders of ſociety, which was called Whig, f 
whence Whig-eaters and Whigs—a name equally deſcriptive | 


| of the lower orders of ſociety, who were guilty of the abo- i 


minable crime of being only able to obtain ſour — * 


= for their food and ſuſtenance. 


Now, Citizens, having e chat by W bis; or Sand Gut. * 


„ lattes, or Swinſh Multitude, nothing more is meant than = 
. that is, the great maſs of the people, let us + 
what is the origin of the word Tory. We ſhall find, I be- 


lieve, that it reſembles pretty much the idea that a people — 


£2 2 © on this day begin to entertain of Ariſtocrats l do not mean : 
dy Ariſtecrats thoſe men who, from never having confidered | 
the ſubjeR, and not underſtanding, in reality, what the prin= | 


RR. Apples of either party are, have been led by the. viſionary 


5 ravings of Burke and Wyndham, to ſuppoſe that Sans Cullot- Ih 


Im means cutting throats, and that Arzſtocracy means _— 7 -- 
ſerving property. Such infatuated — deſerve our pity, i 
E dus are not entitled to our reproach. 3 
Ĩries, then, was a name given in the time be the Stew- = | 
—— "nw to the _ at wk II IF the title of Cavalieis, 
5 e — 
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5 — of cad prerogative, 3 of te a abſolute 5 
dominion of a few over the great multitude. 
The word Tory was a name originally belonging to an Iriſh 
banditti; a ſet of robbers who infeſted the mountains of that 
country, * committed all ſorts of depredation upon the 


Mz property of thoſe who happened to fall within their power. 


Fi That is to ſay, whenever they could get an opportunity, they 


levied taxes upon the people without TY for their content, pe Es 

dr that of their repreſentatives.” „%%% 

| Theſe Ariſtocrals of the woods and caves becoming ſo pow- . 

3 2 as to foment an inſurrection and rebellion in Ireland, —_ 

r * and his court being ſuſpected of conniving at that 
1 


ion, and being, by his ee the Cavalier Party, the 


prime mover of it, the name of 7 ory, by way of retaliation : 


| for the name of Whig, was given to all the ſupporters of ar- 


1 : _ bitrary authority, who believed they had a right to take the == — 
money out of the can 1 8 without the * of „5 


* genuine repreſenlation. or os aa 
Thus Whig originally meant a poor man, or an a ade SOR 


| ha the rights of the poor; Tory meant a plunderer, a robbe : 1 3 
one who thought that a few have a right to commit indiſeri- 25 — | 


= minate ſpoil upon the great maſs of mankind. 5 „ 
Ihhus, Citizens, theſe names are in reality. a as ancient as 


+ 2 as firſt ſtruggles between the people and their governors 
upon principles of liberty in this country. And you may ſee F Eb 


\ | that they did originally convey ſome ſort of 1 
| _ For a conliderable time, however, the old diſtinctions of „„ 
„ Cavalier and. Rounghead continued to be more familiar i in Ch 
* England. 5 
I )zbe time hes the 1 names of Whig al Tory v were e pretty 5 
5 univerſally admitted on this ſide the Tweed is ſuppoſed, by 


IRapin, to be at the period of the unfortunate reſtoration ß 
Charles the Second. I ſay unfortunate reſtoration. - It has  - 
frequently been called the happy reſtoration, and the glorious 
| reftoration; but let us not be abuſed by terms and epithets 
| FF Unhappy indeed muſt it be for any country which, after along 


and unavailing ſtruggle for liberty, has a monarch reſtored 


abſolute deſpotiſm, uncurbed by any of thoſe reſtrictions 5 . 1 
„ 8 the friends of virtue and humanity would: wiſh to pre- 5 
1 cribe. 7g 


The i intrigues of Hyde, afterward Lord Chancelles; and 


| : f 5 ; Mark Earl n ki” "a e Mos Ls fo Gundel 5 0 e 


» and idolized, * with a "ew! 8 occaſioned N 
=_ 9 . . nne, 
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| Charles IT. to be reflored. wichout compat or conditions. 


So that after ſo many years of ſtruggle and commotion, the | 
country was tricked and cheated by a few individuals into the | 
telinquiſhment of every advantage which thoſe ſtruggles and 


1 8 commotions ought to have ſecured. What the conſequence | 


was, we know full well. The country had- afterwards that _ 


1 do do again which it had done better before; and after ftrug- * 2 
giling, year after year, with the imperious deſpotiſm of Charles | 


| was obliged to drive James II. and his poſterity out of ne 
, dn Oo nes 


weere generally and univerſally adopted I am afraid a very con= | 
ſiderable difference had taken place relative to the real mean- | 

| Ing of the diſtinction. The Tories, it is true, ſtill continued | 
wd to reſemble thoſe great and worthy characters of Ireland, from j 
whom they had taken their name. They ſtill continued to | 


plunder the people in ſo remorſeleſs and ſhameleſs a manner, | 


that were it not for the recollection of recent examples, we | 
mould not be able to perſuade ourſelves that miniſters could | 
dee found with profligate impudence enough to attempt, or | 
people who were ſo tame as to endure it. I am afraid, how- j 
ee—ver, that thoſe who continued to call themſelves Whigs, did | 
not preſerve their principles in the ſame vigour. I cannot | 
ſay that during the ftruggles with Charles and James, there | 
does to my eye appear much of that diſintereſted virtue which | 
lad bloomed forth in the character of Hampden who ſealed | 
| leagues whoſe ſtruggle in the holy cauſe of liberty will com 
mamand the admiration of mankind, ſo long as hiſtory ſhall re | 
__ main and curioſity explore its page. After the fall of Sidney, | 
̃t leaſt, the names of Whig and Tory began to be little more | _ 
than diſtinctions of two parties who were mutually ſtruggling | - 
for the attainment of the ſame objects places of emolument 
I The characters of theſe two 8 
ſtetched by the pen of Rapin that I ſhall take the liberty of | 
__ _ quoting his own words, « Were you to rely on what is ſaid by Þ 
e boch, nothing is more juſt, more equitable than the motives F 
by which they are attuated, namely, the glory of God, the f 
„s honour of the king; the public good and the welfare of the 


nnn 


* lief that, as they are all men, intereſt is the main ſpring of | 
Dall their actions. Since the two parties were formed each | 
. has earneſtly laboured to gain the ſuperiority over the other | _ 


b * becauſe | 


% 0 ...... ͤ ( 5 


_ cratical ambition. 
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< becauſe this ſuperiority is attended with ds. 8 and 


“ dignities, which are conferred on their own members, by 
e the prevailing, in excluſion of the contzary party. This 
made King William ſay,” for the Dutchman had ſome pene :- 
tration. He underſtood pretty well, that as it was better 
to have a Crown chan a Stadtholderate, ſo alſo it was better to 
| have a place under that Crown than to have no place at all. 

This made King William ſay, that if he had places 1 8 0 i 

-6 cc beſtow be could ſoon reconcile the two partie... „„ 
— 2, Citizens, when we conſider the ey n „„ 

0 and 8 if 1 may ſo expreſs myſelf, o . 

le ſuci diſtinctions can have any permanent meaning 
„ connected with principle. For mark their language. Lorx 
| families! Whig families! as if principles, as well as eſtates, 

cCuouldd be entailed by a piece of parchment, or man could take 

dee inheritance of virtue as he takes a family name! How can 

i be ſuppoſed that any houſe, as it is called, generation after 

generation, century after century, ſhould be — inclined to 
favour the rights and liberties of mankind merely becauſe = 
FF anceſtors of that Houſe maintained thoſe principles of old: - 

| as if virtue were only an exhalation of putrid eluvia from | 
dead men's bones, and duſt of rotten anceſtry.” _ en i 8 
Citizens, men of penetration have long ſeen throug h this. — 

mak of faction. They have long ſcen that Whiggiſm ang 

Toryiſm were, in realit 55 „ nothing but ſtalking horſes of ariſto:; ä 
HO ig and Tory had become ſo notoriouſly N 
mere words of empty import, ſo early as the year 1711, that 
Dean Swift, though himſelf an adherent, in ſome ſenſe, to the 
TLoory faction, obſerves, © By this time all diſputes about thoſe _ 

b principles which uſed originally to divide Mig and Tory 
c were wholly dropped; and thoſe fantaſtical words ought 3 
„ juſtice to have been ſo too; provided we could have . 
&. found out more convenient names whereby to diſtinguiſh Es 

To * lovers of peace from lovers of war.” 5 
I ſhall not pretend to ſupport in this place * inſinuation 5 
. of Swift, that the Tories are friends to peace and Whigs to 
war: but I will fay that if we are to have party diſtinc- 
tions, I could wiſh for ſuch as have ſome meaning. Lovers 
| of peace and lovers of war are certainly of this deſcription” 
I I hope, however, if this rational diſtinction does take place, 

it will be founded upon principle, and not upon family compat?. fo OT | 
| - hope alſo, as the eyes of the people ſeem to be opening, 
tha we ſhall foon find none in the party of the iricnds of war © 
* VII. „„ NO but 5 


nenn 
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but the Miniſterial Cabal, their Commiſſaies and Con- 
tractors, who are fattened by the general ruin and deſola- 


But, Citizens, it cannot be concealed, that all parties 


bave ſupported the ſyſtem of general carnage, nor can it 


be otherwiſe ſo long as things are conſtituted as at preſent. 


So long as war can create a wide and extenſive patronagej 


and one man, by means of corruption, perverting that which 
is called a Houſe of Repreſentatives, into a mere « expenſive 


graſp that patronage in his individual hand, fo long will every 


man who {hall be firmly fixed in the ſeat of power, with to + 


plwKhͤnge nations and continents into war, that he may reap the 
Hharveſt of wealth and power which war creates, Accordingly 
wee find, that the Vhigs had no ſooner placed their idol, Wil- 


lam III. upon the throne, than this nation was plunged into a 


druſade almoſt as mad as the one in which we are now engaged. * 


3 Iwo pertition treaties were ſigned between this Royal R.. 


publican, this Stadtholder metamorphoſed into a King, by te 


 ___ furnmer fun of Britain, like a grub into a butterfly in tjñhe 
mamaonth of May! Two partition treaties were ſigned by this 
Dutch Saviour of Britain, and other Sovereigns of Europe 
to divide the kingdom of Spain; to fix the ſucceſſion of a | 
country to which they had no right; and to force Kings and Þ} 
Conſtitutions down the throats of the people of that county. 
This ambitious project ſowed the ſeeds of inceſſant war; ane 
the ſwords of the contracting parties were alternately turned | 
ag gainſt each other's boſoms, as ſeems likely to be the caffe 


among the ftill more frantic cruſaders of the preſent dax. 


2 In the reign of Queen Ann too, we find our famous Whigs, 85 


our lovers of the rights and liberties of the people, obſtinately _ 


pPerſcvering in the war of the Grand Alliance, till the exhauſtd 4 
treaſuree, and miſeries of the conntry rouſed a general indig= - 
nation againſt the very name of I higgiſm, and rendered popular, 1 
for awhile, the monſtrous doctrines of Toryiſn.— Hence the FF 
wrretch Sacheverell became” popular by blaſpheming common 


8 ſenſe, and publicly upholding « divine right”? and “ paſſive obe- 5 8 
ä dience:“ And when doomed to puniſhment by the ſentence of 


eue law, (for this is an argument which Whigs can uſe as 
well as Tories: they alſo can anſwer by proſecution, and refute | __ 
by puniſhment!) we find this very Sacheverel, by doctrines ſo 


. prepoſterous, ſwelled into dangerous importance, and made 


hs oC eos giddy populace. But the triumph of Toryiſm was : © 
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of ſhort duration. The Whigs returned to power, and main- 
| tained a general alcendancy till the preſent. Sovereign happily . 


came to the throne. 
It muſt be admitted, Citizens, that the Whigs certainly 


had done important ſervices to the Houſe of Brun/wick ; that 
it was by means of theſe I higs that the ſettiement in their 
four was made, and the preſent illuſtrious family were 
ſcated on the throne. It has, however, happened, from wile _ 
1 benevolent motives, I make no doubt, that during tne 


preſent re ign the Whigs have enjoyed but little power r 


confidence. The + bigs have, therefore, been enemies to the 


ey not really belong . 
Fcäeund any firſt principles or elementary doctrines laid down 


ſyſtem of war, which 8 them no places, no penfions, F 
and no patronage = 5 


But, Citizens, it is evident, that the. pacific principle Joes 


g to a particular ſet of men. I have never 


by one party in direct contradiction to the doctrines of the 


bother. I have found them oppoſing particular meaſures, ane 


5 contending with all the warmth of intercſted zeal, that the 5 
Party in power abuſes the adminiſtration and government oe 


te country in a way in which they would not abuſe it 5 


they had the happineſs to be in the ſame ſituation. But to 


= what principle have they pledged themſclves? What object ©, 5 
have you ſeen them ſtedfaſtiy purſue? Has not party 8 
_ Party amuſed you with hopes of reform, and when they cane _ 


Into power, have. they not totally abandoned overy” mes 7 


8 upon” which they had built their popularity. 5 
Party enthuſiaſm, howevei, has continued to be nouriſhed ; 5 
5 and many individuals even of confiderable intelligence, have - 


|  miftakenthis parry enthufh aſm tor attachment to liberty. Hence 
the names of Wiltes and Liberty and Fox and 1 have 
been echoed from mouch to mouth, as if the men were tie chief 


Objects of our veneration, and liber y nothing | but the doniett, ic > 


n! in their train. : 

Ihc conduct, however, of 2 formerly 8 4 5 

| what is called the I big Party, has, I believe, ina conſideiable 
degree, opened the eyes of the nation. We have ſeen Burke, * 


0 indignant againſt the wicked attempt to curb the ſpirit of 
American liberty, the firſt to raiſe the war-whoop of F action, 


and enforce the neceflity of plunging all Europe into war, to i 


i ; deſtroy the ſame virtuous. principles in France. Yes, we 
have ſcen tuis individual once {6 loud in behalf of liberty and 


the Rights of Man, brandiſhing his dagger in political | 
e and c out Fg the made bero hat Ever fuged e 
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i barn, i in execration of the very name of F rok; while 
5 Wyndham, Elliot, Portlanl, Spencer, Joined i in the chorus of | 


8 apoſtacy, and applauded his ravings. 


What principle did J/b:ggiſm ever cabal which the lea- - 
ders of IF higgiſm have not abandoned and reprobated? Conſult 


e the furious declamations of this Burke; conſult the meta- 


pPhyſical phrenzies of Wyndham; and the childiſh longings of | 

Porqdland for a bit of ribbon. Conſult, if you pleaſe, the con= | _ 
Re duct of F itz william popular as a particular circumſtance |} 

may have made him in the ſiſter kingdom! See this tempo- 


rary idol of an infatuated nation coaleſce, for the ſhort lived 


dignity of mack royalty, with a man whom he held in the ut- 4 


—- moſt indignation, and at the very time when the conduct of that e 


man was more ſuſpicious than ever, and then lament if you _ 


. can that the dreams of his ambition ſhould end fo ſoon in de- . 


. gradation and inſult from a being who ſeems to have entered 


into a conſpiracy to degrade the ariſtocratic character below _ 


1 : what the advocates of democracy would repreſent it. 
Citisens, if you could have any doubt that places, emolu- N 
_ ments, and diſtinctions are the only objects for which-thoſe par 


tties have been contending, this muſt convince you—As Bo © 
2l2Z2ãlivꝗſ]s all hope of getting into power by other means has vaniſhed, | 
what do they do? Why, at the very time when theſe men {| 

| Whoſe ſtrides to arbitrary power they have ſo frequently e- 


= nounced, are taking a ſtride more gigantic than ever entered | 


dtꝛthe imagination of a any miniſter, for above a century, you find | 


them making compacts and agreements with theſe men, and : 
accepting the very {craps and fragments of places—the very 


: s >. offal from the full banquet of miniſterial inſolence; graſping 


15 BY - any thing they can get, and on any terms; and conſenting - : | 5 5 
d ſeal the compact of their copartnerſhip i in the blood of pa- N 
EO triots and reformers. _ 


In ſhort—What 38 the conduct Fw all parties? We 


„ they not uniformly ſucceeded one to the other, and purſued the T = 
ſame meaſures when in place which they reprobated when {| 


out? Has auy adminiſtration, for half a century back, nay, — 


aK century, granted any one advantage to the people, but . 
nas been extorted by hard and determined ſtruggles, and f 
Atſurped back again as ſoon as the public mind is quieted. | | 
CL Leave them then and their unintelligible ſquabbles to them- 


| ſelves; and fix your eyes upon nobler objects. Principles | 
alone and not particular meaſures ought to occupy your atten- 


tion. There can be no good practice which does not ſpring 2 ID 


out of good arg © for principles are the ſtamina of ſociety, DET 
ion 


and individual 
55 duced from their e * 


s are only the — — — 3 - 
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WHAT then are the great An apes which this Whig : 


Party, ever ſince it was fo denominated, has beſtowed upon 
this country. | 0 


- 


| They placed, it is true, William III. upon the throne : 


or rather the Whigs and Tories coaleſced together; becauſe _ 


oy they found that not only the people, but the Ariſtocracy were 7 
+ to be ſacrificed to the ſullen and gloomy tyranny of James 


tte Second: becauſe they faw that prieſts and ſuperſtition _ 


were to have the ſole dominion of the country; and that the 


| power neither of one party nor the other could be ſupported | 
| without a change. They placed William the Third upon 
_ throne, but what reſtrictions did they make to ſecure the 


7" happineſs of the people ? Did they reform the abuſes in the 5 


+ repreſentation of the Commons Houſe of Parliament? Did 


they 7e/tore to the people their right of annual Parlaments and 


1 . * JI. by which Univerfal'Surage was aboliſhed, and the pre- 7 
ſent ſyſtem of borough jobbing introduced? No: They 


| could ger no acceſſion to power; they could get no influence 


0 emolument by ſuch alterations, and therefore left them as 


| they found them: or rather they ratified, by their triennial | 


| bill, that which never had been r2tified before. They gave 


| fandtified the oppreſſion they ought to have overthrown. But 


mark what they did belides—They plunged the country into 

continental wars; they laid the foundation of that national  _ 

debt which has been ever fince increaſing, year after year, til! 
its enormous burden is ready to cruſh the nation into ruinz  _ 


| they connived at the horrible maſſacres of Glenco; maſſa= 
FF  cres more deliberate and more wicked than thoſe that have | 


| taken place in France, during the Revolution. 


| Let us trace them alittle further. What did they do in te 


reign of Queen Aune? They procured, it is true, the bill for 


me ſucceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover. We, no doubt, feel _ 
Þ as we ought, the gratitude due to the Mhigs on that account. 
hut they ſtill purſued the ſame conduct of plunging into conti: 
nental wars, which ſwelled the national debt, of which before 
| they had laid the foundation, and increaſed the burdens and 
Kcalamities of the country. Theſe ſame Whigs having ſeated | 


| the Houſe of Hanover upon the throne, the tirſt Parliament 


* of George I. met upon the 17th of March 1715. And one 


| of their firſt acts was to confirm the ſyſtem of maintaining a 
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Bending army in time of peace in the country. They had | 


already aſſented to it in the reign of William III. They now J 
confirmed it. —Arother of their Acts was the Riot A; under-- 8 


which a poor being who ſhewed an honeſt indignation againſt. 
Crimps and Kidnappers lately expired by the felon hand of the 
executioner. Another of the meaſures of this /Yh:ig admini- 


ſitration, was the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corps Ad. "The. © 
Whigs ſpeak loudly againſt its ſuſpenſion in the prefent in- 
flance; and they do rightly; but this will ſhew you that! 
Whigs and Tories, when in power, can uſe the ſame inſtru- _ 


ments. I do not mean to ſay that the pretences for the ſuſpen- 


ſion in 171 5 were quite ſo weak and frivolous as thoſe under 


oO _ which it is now ſuſpended. But they ſet the example to thoſe 1 


mt preſent in power, Another of the acts which paſſed under * 
the adminiſtrarion of theſe Whigs was the famous Septennial 


Te A. They had already abridged the right of election from : 


| annual to once in three years, and now they reduced it to 
once in ſeven. They might, as juſtly have paſſed another! 
. AR to make the Pa: liement perpetual, and the ſeats deſcend- © 


5 On the frequent 5 of Brau þ and 4 Corruption s 


= Jo _ ible, like other property, from father to fon. And deſcendible W 23 
from father to ſon in reality they are : for it is not the indivi- 
. : dual who ſits there, 1t is the perſon who appoints the Mem- = 0 


ber that is the real Legiſlator: and if Mr. Refe, the immacun- 
late, the modeſt Mr. Roſe, poſſeſſes, as I underſtand, a free- 
| holdeſtate in as much plank and green baize in St. Stephen 5 


C.uapel, as fix Members can cover with their repreſentative | __ 
bdums, it follows as a conſequence that Mr. Roſe, and his de= | 
ſcendants to all generations are in poſſeſſion of an hereditary | __ 
rigbt to lix voices in that virtuous Aﬀembly. So much for 

.- the repreſentation of the people, which the © ſoi diſant F riends, | 


= of the People“ would 1 not now diſtract the N mind * 1 
e ſeeking g to reform. e re ner ne We OD ; 


6. 


among Engli ſh Judges. 1 


From the preface to S: ate Trials, 5 . . 


. wx , | 2X « 4 Fudge 15 the Creature of the Crown,” ad 


EET Ir has not t always been the good fortune of 8 o of 
ey PRs "MW the bench adorned with ſuch perſons as behaved impar= 
„ without bearing hard upon the innocent, or ſhewing un- 
LY a favour to tae Sed Ihe e will light upon 
a 1 certain — 
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certain periods, wherein the Judges, who ought, by the duty 
of their place, to be the great barrier, and to . imp partially 
between Prince and People, have, notw:taftanding given opi- 


nions in direct contradiction to the known fundamental laws 


of the nation, and, as far as in them lay, ſacrificed the conſti- 


tutution and liberties of the ingdom to the pride and ambition . 
| of an arbitrary Monarch. This generally ended in the dun- 


Fall of fuch Fudges, an the Mini iftors whoſe tools they were; 
| "the politics of thiſe times not having arrived at that height, to 


. know how to influence the repreſentative boy of the nation: for | 
what need could Miniſters have to corrupt the interpreters 
of the law, if che makers s of It were entire! y at their devo- 


tion! 5 5 
2 55 This reflefion i is in part very 1 he may, Aae 5 


. ſometimes be worth the while of the proprietor of a depen- 


dant majority in the Houſe of Commons to corrupt the Judges, 


becauſe, on account of the ſuperſtitious attachment ef he ES 


people to the idea of being governed by their ancient laws, it 


1s ſafer ſophiſtically to vidlate "the laws, by means of agents who 
can no longer be made reſponſible for their miſinterpretations, as 
chan cpendy 6 repeal and alter then as faſt as a 13 mi, cht 5 
= find cnn. BY 


Befides fuch interpreters a are eller engines to deltr 


£ : 2 5/0 facto i interpretations, ſuch virtuous men as may be del! 5 8 
Ln canes to combat and expoſ: the incroachments of the deſpot. Þ- - 


« Others there have been (as the reader will have too fre: 


I quent occaſion to remark). who, regardlefs of right and 5 


Wrong, and all the folemn oaths they had ſworn, have ander 
| colour of law, but yet in open defiance of natural Juſtice, made no 
ſeruplẽ to murder the innocent, and by foul, unwarrantable 
practices to acquit the guilty, % as they received their direc 


= tions from, or thought it would be beſt pleaſi ng to thoſe above them: EE 


to ſuch a monſtrous pitch of barefaced iniquity were the 


arrived, that they ſtuck not to determine the fame point dif- 


ferent ways at different times, making the law a mere noſe of 


wax, but always turning. it to the rue of the perſon | 
75 tried before them.” Sn es | 155 FEE 


Fatal 2 * the nn 3 b Plia- * 
- bility and Corruption of Judges. 5 


N THIS Judg e, favs Mr. Fierpoint, peaking of: Sir Ro- 5 
5 ber — in | tae time of ar — did adviſe ſuch a 


3 EG 


A 
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= government as future Kings here might excrcito the higheſt _ 


tyranny, and the ſubjects want the benefit of reſtraints, known 


to the moſt laviſh eaſtern nations; where, if their prince do FF 
unjuſtly, he hath hatred for it, and the dangers that follo“ 
mtmat. There is no ſuch bondage as when the laws of On 

W "_ N by. Judges to make men ſlaves. 


r a fudge to be unjuſt more hurts the public than any other. | 


Ile is not ſuſpected. What a Judge doth, is looked on as a 
ting that ought to be done. The moſt perniciqus great aan 
mdehat by cunning hath got to himſelf the heart and tongue of _ 
his prince, his ill acts have died with him, if not taken up by 
Others, and then they walk in darkneſs; no man will juſtify _ 
| what he doth, by ſaying ſuch a favourite did it: But the un- 
- judgments of this Judge were given in noon-day, were 
done in the face of the whole kingdom, in the hearing of 


ſuch as might carry the news to all parts of the realm, and 
was therefore done: his unjuſt judgments were our reeords., | _ 
We have ſeen wicked great men moſt craftily politic; they | 
| hated our laws, yet not meeting with active Judges moulded FF 
to their purpoſes, they and their acts have died, the realm {FF 
flcuriſhed: but of late, others leſs politic, meeting with moſt | 
unjuſt Judges, every way as ill as they coul wiſh them to be; 


then did the kingdom faint, under the load of its miſery did : 


ET 5 long ſtruggle.” “ If the deſigns of fone would nat have ſuch * 


, ome of the Lords of the | 
Council would ſoon have laid him in priſon, and given no cauſe; | 


"That man lo live, a Judge, Y ntling t 


dad he moved this Judge to be diſcharged or bailed, be could 5 


8 have obtained neither. If their 7 fey would not have endured Z 


e priſoner, and the Counſel - 


| that moved for his diſcharge or bail, joined with the hate of ſome * 
great man, might ſoon have moved a gaoler for unwholeſome rooms |} 
and lodging, — ul diet for his priſoner, and they may ſoon tale 


fe away. Offenders in priſons are looked after to be ſafe = 1 
„„ Oy 3 buch as are ö in 7 — * _ are 4 55 


1 Kochen fro rom babe, „ 


| NATURE has not arrived at ſuch perfection, as as 


- =. - $0 aduie-that any Prince ſhall have a ſufficient quantity of . 


moderation to be content with all the power it is poſſible for 
dim to have; wiſdom enough to know his own happineſs, and |} 
_ goodneſs bien to Oe the POOR of _— Www in- = | 3 | 


=D : - Arumenta? to his own. 
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EXAMINATION OF HARRY EATON BEFORE ; 
mi PRIVY. COUNCIL, 7 85 
. Copied. from the Memorandums written by himſelf 5 
immediately upon his return. (The Original in 


is own Hand- writing is in the fo ſſeſſ on of I T. b 


and can be produced If « ever it it. fhould be neceſſary. * 


ON the aa of May laſt, Mr. Show the 8 whh © 


2 | tuo aſſiſtants, came to the houſe of 7. Thekvall, commanding 7 
I me to appear before the Privy Council, and to go with them Eons 
now; and on going before the my Ce . aſked 1 


1 the following queſtions = _ 


was not 0 


. What is your name 3 
A. Harry Eaton. . 

D. Do you live with Mr. Thelwall 7 
A. Fe, I did. 


0. How long have you lived with him? 8 
A. About four or five months. 


Here one of the Privy Council aſked if 1 was ſworn ; ana, e 


1 upon being anſwered in the negative, he deſired an officer pre- On 


ſent to ſwear me; upon which I told them, that I would not 
anſwer an any queſtions, unleſs Mr. Thelwall was preſent; asl! 


" or ought not, to anſwer. . 
The Attorney General FR 1 « that l was not $row ht 1 


* ; en any charge of any crime and, therefore, I muſt anſiber ſuch toe 
þ guefttons as were put to me. Upon which I faid, that I would et 
not anſwer any queſtions * I could have the opinion of a 


n See judge what queſtions 1 ought, 55 


cCouncil, or an attorney, what queſtions I ought or ought not DR 
3 anſwer. 


The Attorney Corral * Gi. that wha I alluded to could. e 


—— not be granted; and deſired a perſon to ſwear me. „„ 
| which I told the Privy Council, that I would ſuffer any —_— 


me, which the human mind can inflict, rather than be on m 


5 | oath. Hereagain the Attorney General roſe and told me, chat 5 5 5 5: — 
Io was not brought there to be tortured; and then ſuffered me — 
10 be. eee without being ſworn. They: then aſked * e 


= 3 1 the following queſtions : 


"$; Do 56s toe your Catachiia ?—4 No. 
i Can you ſay the Lord's Prayer? —4, _;. 
Do you . the — Ws No. ä 


5 


| | ther ? 


= in F 
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"= Are you a Chriſtian "I" Yes. 


Et ey then ſhewed me a Lecture on « — Syſtem of Law, f 


* and its abuſes. ? 4 
S Is this Mr. Thelwall's hand-writing ? 1 - 

A. I cannot ſay whether it is, or is not. So many people | Me 
write ſo much alike, that I cannot be poſitive. = * 
1 Do you think it is s Mr. Thelwall's band. writing? 

A. I cannot fay. _ hs 

Do you believe i it is s his hand-writing 1 # 
4 Yes, I believe it is his writing; but cannot be certain. = 
2 Was 7 at CH Fa arm on the ls the OMG was - Wh 


oy 8 33 
'S Who was there deten 
A great concourſe of pope. 8 5 
2. Was not Richter A 
A Yes, I believe he was. is 
1 Did he not take an active ar there? E 5 
A. I cannot tell. „„ 
9. Was not Lovet there ? 8 
9 Ik I think he was. Ix) 
0.6 then ſhewed me ſome refalutions; in murine. 


24 Nat: I cannot ll. 


Do you. . whoſe e . rololutions are I : 


lere one of the Privy C Coun) ſaid, 8 they knew whoſe on 
_ writing one of them was, that it was "OOTY: 8. e 1 
which I made the following remarks. 1 
Ahl! there is an inſtance of miniſterial tyranny. * man 
"wid for being an advocate of the ſame cauſe as Mr. Pitt and 


ttme Duke of Richmond themſelves profeſſed before they had |} _ 
eee and: penſions. And if Mr. Var * 
tranſported; I am ſure, that Mr. Pitt an the Duke of Rich- © B 


©. mond deſerved equally to be tranſported too. - 
n then ſhewed me a Lecture con Faſts and abe. - 3% 

8 « tious obſervances.” 2 7 
| 2 Do you know who wrote this 4 Ven do. >” . OY 


Did "Mr. Thelwall write it ?—=4 No. 
9. Who did write it then?—4. Part I wrote myſelf. | 
| 2. Who told you to write it? 


EN A. I cannot tell. I wrote it from Gibbor?: s Riſe and a = | : 


1 of the Roman Empire. 


9 Did ou write it all? — Nö did not. N 


ot deſerved to be 5 
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| = Did Mr. Thelwall write it? e 
A, do not think it is Mr. Thelwall's writing. te is too. 


: good a hand writing for his. 
„ 


2. Do you know theſe refolutions 3 ?- 


One of the Privy Council. Look at how. Take time, 
a. No, I cannot teil whoſe "0 a * 2 are. „„ 
9. Did you ever ſee them before! 1 
4 Never to my knowledge. TY 

Are you ſure of taat Lat Ti I's am. 


1 * obſerved Mr. Pitt to be ſpeaking to a perſon, n 8 


— : 1 I took to be a Member of the Privy Council, in a whiſpering 


= manner; when they told me, that if I would tell all I knew, 
or ſpeak the truth, the Miniſter would take me into favour. _ 
At this moment I felt myſelf ſo much hurt that I could not 
| help interrupting, and expreſſing my indignation at ſuch atro- 
Icious proceedings, in a place where I ſhould have thou 7 RES = 
thing but Virtue and Juſtice ought to have prefaded. I there= MS 

Ro fore ſaid „ Ma te 
EI never have yet ſullied my eyes by the fight of the I, 3 
> I « niſter, nor never wiſh—for he is a Traitor ts his King and e 
. Country. ” Here one of the Privy Council aſked me how  _ 
| he was a Traitor? J replied, by increaſing the national debt 
7 by cauſing unneceſſary wars; and taxing the people to an 
enormous amount; and if he did not retract, he would make n 
| the poor people hate the King, as much as ever they loved 
him; when in juſtice they ought to blame the Miniſter, * — 
 B alone deſerves the indignation of the people. 125 


2. Does any body then hate the King? 
A. No, not as I know; but they ſoon ma 


2 1 think 5 ſaid you was at 3 ae Farm 6 the e dy: the 55 1 
" W meeting was held 5 DA | 5 - — 


there | $ 

A. Ves, I was. 15 
Was you at the fave likewiſe ? „ 

(Noe anſwering direftly, they told me that 1 was not very well - 


1 8 1 that night, and that I only eat ſome bread and cheeſe). 


4. Les, I was there, and was very ill. 


We know that—Did you not ſee Green de fore FE 
: knives of a peculiar conſtruction? 1 | 


A. I do not recollect any ſuch thing. 5 1 9 
035% A knife with a me” ee 
4. 1 n t know. + 


4 Not do not. 0 MINT: been proved by Evans 15 „ 8 
N be Martin's. 1 


r 


R 
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-#; - Yes. 


Here they paid great Sion, 2 4 ad the 3 nhl 
ST $4 pony in _ my — 8 ws het — as _ =: 


When did you fs it? 
1 — ooo 
Who was it that had tow there 1 1 


> 1 do not know But when it was ſhe wn to Mr. Thel- 1 
: i he ſeverely reprobated any ſuch things being in the | 
London Correſponding Society, as it might furniſh the ene- _ 
maiies of Reform with a pretence for arbitrary proceedings; | 
ada and then entered into an abuſe of the exceſſes of the French DS 
Revolution, and of the horrid maſſacres of Paris, and hoped | 
never to ſee any ſuch proceedings in this country; and "= 
5 5 5 | marked, that this (taking up, « — * the yy — : N 5 
ex * wh the Society ought to uſe, 


"Did not Mr. Thelwil take up a pot of porter a 


5 cut off the froth with a knife? And did not the meeting l. 5 
TS. - 8 4. I was out of the room, , and therefore knew nothing "> 
ae Wh. about the matter. 


= ol 5 * Did you not 1 at the door the price of admiſſion o . 


wall's 3 e.. © 
1 Did you not think it a mean ſituation? _ 
No: I thought it an honour. . eg 


. Do you know where Richter lives? 7 
A. No, I do not. | 


| | They then told me, her conſulting among . for 3 
2 ha ten minutes, that I was at liverty to go home, providel _ 
| . promiſed to come to-morrow. I replied· — n 
II cannot promiſe any ſuch thing but if you ſhould unt * 
3 = me again (but I don't think you wil) Mr. row knows - 
- RE 1 where to find me.” * 
They then adviſed me to go RARE to the Meſlenger s, "kw = 
- "<p TH x ſhould have a good ſupper and bed, as it was too late to go | 
bdbome. I chen again told them that I would rather go home, 
as Mrs. Thelwall would be uneaſy at my ſtay. "Th " 
ie might go if I pleaſed. But before I went away, I ad- 
dtreſſed the Privy Council as Gentlemen, and aſked them, 
Ge Baa « If it was conliſtent with the humanity which ought to ac- |. 
_ — the brealt of wy. to — Mrs. in and her 


Gill | 


9 Did you ever bee any of that deſeription a at Mr, : 1 
T helwall's? OE —_ ; 


hey then TE 


f | 
E 


oe 


A 


weapon, &c. (an a 
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child of an opportunity of ſeeing her huſband, which was the 
| caſe, by an order from Mr. Dundas, or from them,” Here 
one of the Members aſked how old the child was? when 
I T anſwered about ten months. Here again another ſaid, that 
| no ſuch order went from them. But I ſaid I hoped they 
would take this application into their conſideration, as I aſſured  _ 
them that it was truth; and that I was ſorry to ſay by the in- 
human order of Mr. Dundas. They then promiſed to take it 
into their conſideration; and the day following Mr. Schar 


When l came from the Privy Council I went home: and 
and on going to Mr. Thelwall's houſe, I was refuſed admit: 
tance by the conſtables; and on going away, I perceived a 
Meſſenger, who, I ſince have been informed, came juſt be: 
fore me with an order to the conſtable, who was then attend 
iniing, not to admit any perſon to the houſe ; and upon Which 
order I was refuſed admittance, although I told them again 
and again, I kived there, and was juſt come from the Privy 


e It is worthy of remark, that ſcarcely one fact cane 
cut upon the trials in favour of the priſoners, but what had  ; 
been again and again atteſted during the examinations 
before the Privy Council. Whatever injuſtice therefore, - 
there may have been in the acolirutions.” © 5 
tainly acted with their eyes open. It will be remembered, 
tthat a ſimilar circumſtance to that which is here atteſted, re- 
Ilative to my pgs pen and declaring it to be the only _ 
ction and ſentiment which had been exceed- 
ingly common with me) was given in evidence by one of the _ 
witneſſes for the Crown upon my trial. And, indeed, it was 
impoſſible for any perſon to have witneſſed my conduct in the 
Society, without obſeving innumerable inſtances that market 
my abhorrence of blood and violence. Yet the newſpapers _ 
1 the ſervice of adminiration, during the whole time of out 
cConfinement, continued to paint me and my affociates as a 
gang of bloodthirſty aſſaſſins; and on the very eve of our trials, 
tdtlhat infamous vehicle of diurnal ſlander (the Times), occupied 
______ A whole page with the moſt profligate attempt to prejudicate 
us in the public mind, that even the aſſaſſin-like imagination 
of B—— or A —— could have deviſed. They repre- 4 
ſented the purpoſed convention as having aſſembled ; painted 
nope moopmnppmnanmmimrntnmmniomammnnno=nata — 
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the priſoners then about to be wind; in the perpetration of _—_ 5 i 


e enormity; and placed me, by the name of Telwell, in the 
cũmhair, iſſuing orders for rapes and aſſaſſinations, pillaging | 


; formance was called the “ The New Times; an 
„ liſhed i in the paper of September the 6th, 1794. 


houſes, and burning towns and villages. This 1 * per- 


So flagrant an attack upon every principle of public juſtice, 


never could have been tolerated by any country that had not 
| — Aa Pitt at the helm of INT or a 8 1 Score for | its 1 
= 3 General. N . 3 ;ũ Q 


POLITICAL SONGS, No. 2. 


1 SHEEPSHEERING SONG, Cr es 


So ny COME to a ſong of ruſtic growth 
Lait all my mg 6 hearers,” 
; | Whoſe moral plainly tends to prove e 
That all the world are ſheerers, s, © 
WEE; How ſhepherds ſheer their filly „ 
How ftatefmen ſheer the ſtate, 
5 E a And all when they can ſheer no more 
| PL "Ave theer'd themſelves r 
, Then a ſheering we will 80, TOY 


ES The * ſends his clippers forth, 
And deemsitnota fin _ 
| 5 To ſheer the lambhog of his fleece, 5 
ä— ß die,, 
e Then if his landlord rack. rents : 
RE / ng 
We That he thus, in his turn, M_ = 
= 1 and eee d A 


5 Nor i is the e landlord's ſelf 


Of fleecing free from feat 


3 : : N How oft his rent-roll ſhrinks beneath 


His fteward's clipping 3 | 5 
. And if he chances, for redreſs, rea, 
Ik̃he lawyer in to call, TY 
3 Wh he takes out his legal ſheers, - 
And fleeces worſe than all. 


was pub- 


Then « fleeing 4 : FF i 


wW th his capias, alias, and plurias, eats, EE re- „ 


urcation, * N, rr r writ 
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of enquiry, writ of error, 1 e aws; 1 : three | 

and four 2 fix and eightpence, thirteen and fourpence, 
one Houn ney Sc. — Sc. Sc. Sc. ad inſinitum. 5 
| | Thus a en he does — Ac. 8 


5 yy 1 But whiew the bour of ficknels comes, 2 


And fevers mar his nes,” 


e This legal fleecer proves, alas! 15 


5 Himſelf a filly ſheep 5 | | 
0 "Crave do@or's call'd, whoſe potions, pills, : 
The ſpeed of death Mee oo: 
While his preſcription ſheers the while 


= I "IM e 3 „„ | *—2 
1 When a « fleecir he, &c, 5 


5 55 At lengith 1 patient trembling feels 
His latter end is nigh— | 


1. And conſcience brings his crimes to view | 


And makes lim fear to die. 


. 5 : That holy fleecer, call'd a prieft, 1 N 4 YE 


| But PEE cries . e e 


Is then call'd quickly i __ 6 eg er ON We 
8 Who, finding all the wool is gone, SE 
: Fen oe as him of his ſkin. „ 


And lifts her goggling eyes, 


= ; 0 wicked lout, theſe holy men 


Thus for to ſcandalize! 


5 To ſteal the fleece, or ſtrip the fin 


Not wicked robbers they, 


. 1 5 But watchful dogs, whoſe 1 . 


* fox and wolf awa 


Thus a deus, &es "of 


Leſt; a fleecing they mould 89, Ae. | 4 


„ vet tell n me, aw neighbours all, 


When oft with freſh demands, 1 


e rates, for fees, for Eaſter dues 5 8 = 


They tax your rack-rent lands, 

; While for their tythings often they | 
Perpetual warſare keep, og 
m Do they look more like dogs who 8 5 
6 5 Or wolves who tear your heep ? N 

5 1875 When a Heecing they, ac. . 


7” | Nor think that > wy in country ſhades, | = 


Can all the fleecing own + 


| Full many a ſheepiſh flat, anch OY 


1s 8 in London town : 
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There tragten fleece their 5 
Them fharpers fleece, and then 
Tour thieftakers. for hanging tees, 
"B98 0 een again. „ 
e When a feecing & Rc, 9 85 


There miſſ too, . painted pink d, 
With faſhion's gaudy arts, - 
| With mincing wiles, and fraudful guile | 
WMould fleece us of our hearts. 9 5 
8 Yet while you're roving thus at large, 85 
-. Ye Backelon may fad, GEO 
121 Miſs will not only fleece your backs, 5 
” But leave her mark behind. 3 


Ws But f theſe. are petty ſheerers all, 
A And fleecealittle flock ; 
CEL | Behold where haughty miniſters 
PlwKbdeece the whole nations ſock : 
lake The while pretended patriots, 
i Oo oe ND 
5 Wan liberty and bawling cant, 5 
| „ Would fleece them Loney eir 3 . 8 
9 When a BEOS they, Kc. es 


Shel But at ye geen > 
FTͤꝓoour country to undo _ 
„ Or know we Britiſh Sans Cullottes | 

...-— - -Hereafter may fleece You, 

| | Fox well we know if tamely thus 
— yield our wool like 1 


5 Ye will not only fleece our backs, © OTE 


G 5 : * God R 85 our nn. I 


CO When a fleecing te 4 Gaal 1 


Whens flecingye, | | 


1 Since . we every nk and ſtate I 
May juſtly fleecers call, „ 
. And ſince Corruption's val pack 
Would fleece us worſe than all, Z 
> May we Oppreſſion's out-ſtretch'd ſheers 
With dauntleſs zeal defy, ** 
Reſolv'd fair Freedom's golden fleece n 
To vindicate or de... - 5 „„ 
WES When 2 fleecing they do go. ED = 8 


55 th neat Number will contaia the hole of © the fecond Lefiure on. 
Parties, with Strictures on the Letters of Lord Laupervale 


. eh irdtand. Mo 


-” to the Peers 5 Scotland, . Een Firzwirrian on | the 5 | 
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Saturday, gth May, 1795, 


| SrateTuUREs on the * Letters of Lord LaupanDats 


e Peers of Scotland,” and of Earl Frrawu- 


ax on the Affairs of Ireland. — The ſecond 


| Lefture on the Diſtinẽtion between the Spirit of — 
| Party and the Principle of Liber. 


CITIZENS, lt is my purpoſe on the preſent evening ts 
reſume the inveſtigation of the diſtinction between the ſpirit | 


| of Party and the genuine Principle of Liberty. In the 
cCourſe of the former Lecture I dwelt pretty largely upon the 


general hiſtory of Parties in this country, from the origin of 


_ the ſtruggles between the Crown and the Ariſtocracy, to the 


5 ſituation of Parties at the preſent period. I believe you will > 


| agree with me, that from that hiſtory one concluſion, at leaſt,  _ 
is to be drawn, namely, that in the firſt inſtance, parties ori= Þ— 
 __  ginated from a real difference of intereſt between reſpective ' _ 
bdoſdies of the community; that in reality, party diſtinctions at 


| firſt aroſe from the oppoſing intereſts of the great Barons or 


3 large landed proprietors and the Crown. It will, alſo, I dare 


1 ſay, occur to your minds as another deduction from this 
| view of the ſubject, that in proceſs of time the grounds and 
| foundation of party were in a conſiderable degree altered; + 


tdtthat, in proportion as the mercantile intereſt, and the landed _ 


. gentry increaſed in their influence and power, a certain portion 


| of reſpeRt attached to them, in conſequence of which, inſtead ——@ 
of the Barons ſtanding forward as ſingle champions againſt "> _ 
the rights and prerogatives. of the Crown, thoſe merchants e? 


| and gentry took the lead in all the ſtruggles which oppoſed tue 


arbitrary aſſumption of prerogative. 


| _, About the time of James the Second a wider diffuſion of 8 0 
| Knowledge, a more liberal ſpirit of enquiry had awakened the _ 
gentry and trading parts of the community from the torpor 


1 of ſlavery in which they had ſo long lain. They began to in. 
3 veſtigate queſtions of a general and abſtract nature; and particu -s 
Alurly to conſider the frame and ſtructure of the government under 


creaſing; for it is not very eaſy when ſuch a 
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and the larger portions of intereſt to which they thought 5 


__». themſelves entitled. This ſpirit of enquiry kept 7 = i 


ſpoſition 


has once made its appearance, among any order of men for 
fſtretches of power or prerogative to prevent it ultimately 


from enlightening the whole maſs. In the tyne of Charles the 
Firſt therefore, we find, that the ſpirit of enquiry had extended 


much wider; and, if we conſult the hiſtory of that period, we = 


= all find that the moſt intelligent, the moſt active, as well as 1 
the moſt virtuous leadersof the oppoſition againſt the arbitrary | 


pirerogatives and uſurpations ofthe Houſe of Stuart, were found, 


not among the hereditary nobility, but among the gentry and | 
traders who had afſumed their ſeats in that branch of the le. | 
gagaillature then called, and ſtill by ſome conſidered as a Houſe | 
/ Commons. Then it was that the diſtinctions of Whig and 
 ____ 'Tory,as I before obſerved, firſt grew into uſe: and if we re: 
flect with any degree of accuracy upon the early hiſtory of | 
 ... _..___ thoſe parties, we ſhall be compelled to acknowledge that they | 
wvweere terms, in the firſt inſtance, deſcriptive of the ſtruggle |] 
between the ariſtocracy and the ſansculottiſm of the country. | 


I 1 think the facts ſubmitted to your conſideration in the former 


the people as ſlaves an 


. Lecture, are ſufficient to prove, that the Whig intereſt was : 
| originally preciſely the ſame thing as has ſince been called the | 


 fansculettiſm in France. That it was in reality an intereſt |] 
ſtruggling to maintain the rights, liberties and happineſs of ß. 

mdaenue diſtreſſed and deſpiſed orders of the community, in oppo= _ 
| - fition to thattyrannical Court and uſurping Ariſtocracy, which 


eendeavoured to graſp, in their own hands, every power, rational — 


faculty, and human NO, wen treated the great body of = 2 


\ ſhoulders were broken beneath the enormous load. „ 
The miſery of the lower orders at that time it is not ne= | 


. ceſſary for me to dwell upon: it is ſufficient to ſay, that the ä 


5 beaſts of burthen, upon whom they aſ- 
ſumed a right to heap oppreſſion after oppreſſion, till their 


| common people were at that time almoſt half as miſerable s 
Thoſe parties, therefore, (having much to contend for, the 


xights and liberties of the people on one hand, and the whole | 
plüKunder of the people on the other) became the objects of per- 


. 1 | petual ſtruggle and inveſtigation; and as it is in the nature of 1 
names to be more permanent than principles, we find that the | 


adaiſtinctions of Vhig and Tory were perpetuated when the | 
| fourees of the diſtinQion were forgotten, The plain and ©» 


One aſſociation, there | 
of Ariſtacrats, or privileged banditti) aſſumed the denomina- 
tion of M big, and another aſſociation of noble families the 
| denomination of Tory; and with thoſe different names long 
continued to abuſe the underſtandings of mankind; and, inn 
deed, it is but lately that we have diſcovered that they are nos 
thing more than two ariſtocratic factions, with no fort of dif- 
ference of principle; and whoſe uniform object is to uſurp 
all the power, opulence, and patronage of the country. _ 
| - This circumſtance, however, has been lately confeſſed in a 
very direct manner by the Earl Fitzwilliam. It has been ac- 54; 
' | _ Kknowledged, I think, as conipletely, though not as openly, by  _ 
Lord Lauderdale, in his © Letters to the Peers of Scotland. 
1 He tells you, page 135 — for 1 ſhall be particular in my quo- 5 
ttations from this book, as I am anxious that you may not ſu -k 
pPioſe I abuſe, by falſe repreſentations, a character for which, in 
ſome reſpects, as I ſhall ſhew you, I have conſiderable eſteem? 
1 He who gives himſelf up to the purſuit of honours and ' _ 
| © dignities,” ſays he—p. 135, © who loves the ſplendour of 


imple fact is, that two branches of the Tory intereſt—two Faces - 
tions of the ariſlocratical branch of the Conflitution, imagined - 
they perceived in thoſe diſtinctions the means of carrying on 


their own ambitious 3 more ſpecious maſk. 
ore, of noble families, (that is to ſay, 


„ a Court, attaches himſelf to the cauſe of Monarchy, and 
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| + © ſoon ſees in the increaſed power of the Monarch the ſource 

s of additional weight and ſplendour to thoſe who ſurround —_ 

e the throne, and of increaſing value to the favours which tze 

| Soveceign can confer. He who poſſeſſes an ardent mind, 

&̃ conſcious of its own rectitude, animated with @ agſne of 

building reputation upon a more ſolid foundation, naturally 

«looks with anxious deſire to acquire the approbation and ap= "=  _ 

& plauſe of bie fellow citizens, and diſcovers with equal aaa. 

| crity, in the extent of POWER which hey may poſſeſs or rgtain . _ 

| © the value of THAT he wiſhe to obtain.” So that the poſ= 
ſeſſion of power is at laſt fairly acknowledged to be the grand _ 
| object of purſuit both with the one and with the other; but, 

I according to the expoſition, we are to conſider the ambition of 
| the /Zizgs as of a more liberal nature—that is to ſay, they  _ 
|}  wriſh to build their fame, their glory, their reputation, and b 

| _ the means of theſe their POWER, upon a more ſolid found 

tion than royal favour ; and as they ſuppoſe their power, repu- 

| tation, &c. will be more ſolid when built upon the favour f 

| the people, they therefore think it 278 to court that popu- 
| Lrity from whence 1 may be de 


rived, Thus, then, 
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fickolng away a hb gloſſing epithets; taking away Gas of : 


_ thoſe favourable ſhades, with which the moſt honeſt mind can- 


not always avoid incumbering the form of truth, when toueh- 


ing upon a ſubje& in which the painter is perſonally intereſt- 


8 : — ſhould — the — of the former, = 


ed l- taking thoſe N circumſtances away, we find the 
upſhot of the diſtin 


ion neither more nor leſs than this, that 


dne party endeayours to gratify its ambition by flattering „5 
„ NE rag and the other bone a more ſolid 4 9 8 - 
by cajoling the people. 


Citizens, while ſuch 8 or to r more accurate- 


h, ſuch motives, ſtimulate men who ſtand forward as the 


leaders of the people, what are we to expect? The 2 my 
principle of general virtue is not even alluded to in this illuſ- 


tration of /// iggiſm—the benignant principle that every ac- „ 


"FP tion ought to be directed towards procuring the greateſt — = 


quantity of advantage and felicity to the great body of the I 


ge = and that perſonal conſiderations, either of vanity,, | 


ambition, or avarice, ought to be entirely out of the queſtion? |. | 


= ___ theſe great leading principles do not appear, from the pre- „ 


hy —_ quotation, ever to have been dreamt of, by the © 


ous 2 


hogs vocate of party. You have ambition on the one hand, | 
and the avarice of power on the other, to diſtinguiſh between - 


©. _—_ diſtinguiſh you can This being the caſe, what could | 


"ES reſult but that which has reſulted, endleſs commotion about : 
what nobody ever comprehended or pretended to explain; 


| ſcenes of riot and confuſion, by which a few intereſted lea= 5 


ders are advanced from popularity to power; and the fhifting 


mand ſhuffling of places from hand to hand, without advantage — 7 
RT. people, or propel of „* benefit or advantage hat- 1 
e „„ 
e conſequence i is, that the and of the people have bios.” 5 


OE | perpetually fluctuating between 1higgiſm and Toryiſm: at oe | 
 - time no doctrines couid be ſwallowed but paſſive obedience | 
— divine right —at another, nothing but the omnipotence 8 


Parliament could go down. We ſhall now, perhaps, be in- 


dilined to enquire whether, while Parliaments continue to b | 

organized as they are, there is in reality with reſpect to the | 

intereſts of the people any difference between the two doc= | 
trines? We may, perhaps, be inclined to think, that if divi | 


my nity and omnipotence are to be aſſumed by earthly powers, It 


1 queſtion of much conſequence, whether we talk of 1 4 2 


tte divine _ of a Monarch, or the omnipotent power of a 


= few monopo Zing berough-mengers: though 1, for my own = 


A bele 
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Theſe daltons of opinion from party to party, and the ; 
| conſequent contentions, rancour, and animoſity that have en- 


| ſued, are effects that could not fail of being looked for by 


every intelligent mind, when the nature of the principle was 
_ conſidered. The fact is, that the only way to effect re ſorma- 
tions that can in any degree influence the happineſs and wel- 


fare of the multitude, is to appeal to one grand principle, 
namely, that the people are the fountain of all power, honour, _ 


aud and diſtinftion—that they have the abſolute right of 


c6hooſing the repreſentatives that are to make their laws, 


and of caſhiering not only thoſe repreſentatives whenever” 


they have forfeited their confidence, but all ſuch officers ang 
5 magiſtrates, alſo, as by their arbitrary proceedings or „ 1 


= F impede the due execution of thoſe laws. 5 
A principle like this, if followed through all its concluſions, 1 


1 . annihilate all party. It is not poſſible, if you 


Admit ſo broad a principle, for any combination of families, howv- e 


ever great or powerful, or with how many thouſand pompous 


al2lnd unmeaning titles ſoever they may have incumbered thei e 
inſignificant names —it is impoſlible for any factious combi. 
nation of his houſe, and your houſe and tother's houſe, and= — © 

A che Devil take your houſes,” as Mercutio ſays, „ what 
have we to do with your houſes !”—It is impoſſible, I fay, 

. for any combination of all their houſes together, ee 

BT principle were admitted, to graſp and monopolize all power  _ 

In their own hands as they now do. The object would be 

lIloſt for which family combinations are now made, and the j — . 


+} gon of faction would ſtuh our ears no more, 


But the uniform practice of parties has ſhewn "OY thas they ona 


= are aware of this truth ; and therefore they have never thought _ 
jñt to appeal to principles. They have found fault, indeed, 
1 particular meaſures; and the Ou Ts have always neun 
| a moſt generous anxiety to diſplace the INS—to rout - _ 
VV Miniſter that might be in power to day, that they might get 
into the ſame degree of power to-morrow. But however anx= 
ſious they were that the reins of government ſhould be W 
from hand to hand, they have all diſplayed an equal unwillin gg 
nieſs to infringing materially upon the power of the admin: 
ſttration, becauſe, ſay they, though it is a very good thing to 


turn men out of their places into which we may, by and bye - 1 


turn ourſelves; it is, for that very reaſon, a very bad thing 


1 indeed to take the emoluments and patronage from thoſe 
: 1 [rages and diminiſh their — and das ec in the Con- . 
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. It 1 however, be admitted, that there are many liberal 
n who, in their da as far as they under ſtand 

the ſubject, are friends to liberty, who entertain very different 
ideas of party from thoſe I am now delivering. The ſame 


Lord Lauderdale, whom I have already quoted, in his 129th 
page, expreſſes himſelf apparently with great ſtrength of con- 


wa vii So Be Be. ths Th, ® long convined that : 
s the welfare of the country depends upon the exiſtence of |}. 
s a body connected on thoſe principles the Whig party has 


5 c been underſtood to poſſeſs; that the nature of its govern- BL 
é ment creates it; that 1 Its preſervation demands it, 1 am by 3 


pom a party man.“ 


own, Citizens, I way . reſpect for * man „ 


. who thus commits himſelf freely and fully to the public. A 1 
„ who, without any ſort of diſguiſe, tells you what 1 


really is, and what are the priociples he means to maintain, 


gives you ſtrong reaſon to ſuppole, at leaſt, that he is lincerez 


Mar he does in reality believe what he is ſupporting, and he 
if there is any thing wrong in the opinion he advances, it is 


* an error of judgment, not of a venal and corrupt diſpoſition. 


Gen} Hypocrites generally diſguiſe the principles or opinions they 


3 wiſh to maintain; and infinuate, with plauſible inferences 
xuather than enforce their doctrines 'by direct and open avowal. 
Iuo the credit of the author of this book, no ſuch artifice 


nnnaas been uſed, We can examine his arguments fairly and . 


openly. He has put himſelf at iſſue with the public, which 


3 conclude he would not have done, had he not felt a convic- EL : 


3 tion that the opinion he was maintaining was righgnt. 
My opinion, however, is directly oppoſite to that which he 


. : | entertains. I believe alſo, that the opinion he endeavours to ol 


old is going very much out of faſhion. I believe the peo= ä 


le are rapidly making advances towards the diſcovery, tat 
TT inſtead of the ſalvation of the country depending upon party, „„ 
= that it is party alone that has ſo long cajoled the people; tat 
tte ſquabbles and contention of faction have too long drawn! 
______ off the public attention from thoſe real intereſts to the ſerious |. 
____ Inveſtigation of which they would otnerwiſe have applied. _ 


. „ I hope to convince you however, ſays Lord Lauderdale, 85 


3 in the 131 page, © that though the calamities of war (the in- „ 


; 200 volving us in which was the ſacrifice Mr. Pitt made to the a 


C Duke of Portland and his friends). Y hope to convince you 


© that the calamities of war,” I repeat it to you, for it is a a 
clurious fac, * the involving us in which was the ſacrifice Mr. 
OT... * Pit made to ihe Dake of nt Tho Puke ad find N 
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is here laid down to be the author of the preſent war; and that 
the judgement of Mr. Pitt was ſacrificed (a bleſſed uprighgnt 
character muſt he be indeed who fo ſacrificed his judgement in 
a queſtion involving the lives of millions!) in order to cajole 
as, in former caſes, he had ſo ſucceſsfully cajoled the people. 
But,“ continues my author, & the calamities of war, though _ 
& they are more immediately felt, their ultimate conſequences | 
ec cannot prove more ſeriouſly deplorable than the breaking 
& up of the hig party. The ſacrifice,” -O! mark how 
| grateful theſe men are; how they ſacrifice alternately to each 
bother! the idol of to-day, to-morrow is the worſhipper, and  _ 
the worſhipper of to-day is to-morrow the idol! and thus the _ 
ſweet incenſe of their mutual ſacrifices is offered up, again 
and again, while the rights of the people are burnt like fo  _ 
many faggots upon the altar to cook the precious banquet of 
places, penſions, honours and emoluments upon which they 
are to "_ themſelves. Thus, then, we are told that though _ 
ory as a ſacrifice to the divine honours of the Duke 
bol Portland, plunged us into a calamitous war, and though the 
wuhig Duke of Portland ſacrificing his principles to the tory KM 
Pitt, gave ſupport and energy to tha war, yet that the break= 4 
ing upof the wheg party was of more ſerious conſequence tan 
the war which has depopulated the country, brought the nation 
dothe eve of bankruptcy, ſpread a general famine throughout 
Europe, and brought ſtarvation to the very doors of our pea= 
ſants and manufacturers. All theſe circumſtances are idling . 
and inſignificant compared to the breaking in pieces that ſub= _ 


Pitt the 


1 lime idol, the whig party, to which the prayers of the people TE 1 


have been ſo often offered in vain, without their ever once 
diſcovering that the deity of their adoration was peradventure _ 4 
llleecping, or gone a long journey, or, which is nearer the truth,  Þ} 
JJV EG A on 
But what have the whzgs done for us ever ſince they became 
an ariſtocratic party? I can tell you, indeed what they did. - 
ad and glorious things they were, before they were debauched by 
ariſtocracy. But ſince whiggiſm was an ariſtocratic party, walt 
haue the Whigs done? Look to their hiſtory from theperiod  _ 
of the revoludion to the preſent day; reflect how much they _ 
mint have done if they had been men of principle and integ= 
rity! reflect how much they have left undone, becauſe princi? 
ple and integrity were never prevalent in their hearts. Did 
they not lay the foundation of the national debt, whoſe intereſt — 
nas now accumulated to ſo enormous a degree, that inore than 
twice as much is paid in annual taxes out of the labours of the 


3 
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poor for the payment of the intereſt and of the ordinary ex- 


pences (they ought to be called extraordinary expences) of gs. _ 
vernment, as is paid for all the labours of all the induſtrious _ 

poor, from one extremity of the country to another. Did 

 __ theynot, allo, give their ſanction to the exiſtence of a ſtand- 


ing army? an attempt to introduce which had been fatal to the 


= ' houſe of Stuart! Did they not, knowing full well that the 


people of this country had a right—an indubitable, till tat | | 
time a /egally ungueſioned right, to annual parliaments=Did | 


they not, in the firſt inſtance, paſs that triennial bill, which 


_____ took away two thirds of the franchiſes of the people * Did they 
not afterwards from three years proceed to ſeven, and having 
converted, by their own votes and authority, an annual ſenate 

into a triennial, and a triennial ſenate into a ſeptennial ſenate, 


did they not thus eſtabliſh a principle which, if the enlighten- 


Do ſpirit of the people did not at this time op poſe, might 4 "os | 1 
them to render the ſeats in the houſe of Commons tenaments 


for life; nay, deſcendable property? ſo that the portions of 
_ twelve ſquare inches of plank in St. Stephen's Chapel might 
dieſcend from father to ſon, from generation to generation, juſt 


3 : as the tax upon coals deſcends from one Duke of Richmond | 1 7 
do another; till no one can find out the reaſon for which it was | | 


©. conferred, or the benefit derived for it to the people. Did 


= | Not theſe I/higs countenance the paſſing of that riot act ſo ek : 
__ quiſitely fitted for maintaining the purpoſes of regular and or- 


we government, that a jury at Birmingham, properly picked + 3 


To: and packed, may require that the fact of abſolutely pulling | 


To down and deſtroying houſes be proved by good evidence, and 


ſdthe rioters after all may be acquitted, while a poor wretch for 


____ huzzaing at the downfall of a crimping houſe, is condemned 
to the pains of death, and ſuffers at the fatal tree without one, 

tear dropped from the eye of patriotiſm, one generous remons | 
H france from the people to ſtop the vindictive arm of courtly = 
vengeance? Have they not as one of the means of & fixin 


8 ( their fame and reputation upon @ mere ſolid founda- — = 


4 tion, plunged the country into perpetual continental wars, E 22 


VUVuithout its being poſſible for any rational man to diſcover any | 

bother reaſon for thoſe wars, than the deſire of increaſing their | 

patronaꝑę and enriching the contractors and other bloodſuckers 
that might de dependant upon them? So that, as I have ob= 


ſerved in the former Letture, ſo early as in the reign of | p 


3 Queen Ann, Swift diſcovered that the men who called them- _ e 


 felves Whigs ought to have been denominated lovers of waer. 


oo — - 
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that JYhiggiſm has not loſt its ancient deſire for thoſe exploits 


which ſpread the fame of an adminiſtration at the expence of Z 


the blood and treaſure of thepeople. _ 


So much then for the advantages which we have gained? 


So much for the real benefits which have been conferred upon 
us by the Whigs. Now let us conſider what they have not 


'| © done, and when we put them together, perhaps we may ſay, _. 

in the language of a very ſacred compoſition, & ye have done 
| * thoſe things which ye ought not to have done; and left un- 
& done thoſe things which ye ought to have done, and there 


_: 
8 


= RIB © f 0 RN 
| Have they ever extended the rights and immunities of the peo—ʒ 


. plüwKkẽù;? Have they aboliſhed or attempted to aboliſh the vexatious, _— 
_  deſtruftive, annihilating contribution of tithes, thoſe unjuſt and 


_ dreadful clogs upon agricultural improvement? Have they 
remedied the abuſes of the law? Have they curtailed its de-. 
uus? Have they diminiſhed its expences? Have they removed 
| its ſcandalous uncertainties? No. Whig adminiſtration after 
| wehig adminiſtration; has been formed; but I wiſh any advo» ꝶ 

a ate for this moſt excellent and glorious party could point out 


do me any one act of this deſcription which they have erer 
brought forward. Have they conſented to the abolition ß 
_ unjult privileges? Have they endeavoured to perſuade tige 
T1 legiſlature of the country, with the controul over which they. 
— have frequently been entruſted, to take away from opulence  _ * 
1 and grandeur the priviledge of ruining the poor tradeſmen Wu 
| had credulity to truſt them, becauſe, forſooth, their ſacred 
1 perſons were not to be amenable to the laws which for ſimilar © 
conduct, would have doomed any of their fellow citizens to 
due horrors of a goal? Have they made any extenſive advances * _ 
towards the abolition of unjuſt and unmerited penſions? Have 


they retrenched the expences of office? Have they brought 


| within rational and proper limits thoſe enormous ſalaries which 
| are paid out of the labour of the loweſt, the moſt deſpiſed, but 
| rhe moſt uſeful orders of ſociety? Have they endeavoured by © 
any regular or conſiſtent plan to take care that a proper 
average ſhould be kept up between the prices of labour and _ 


the prices of the neceſlary articles of proviſion? Far from 


it: no regulations of this kind have ever been adopted; and && 
Act after att has been made and ſanctioned by all parties, to 
puniſh the poor journeymen who aſſociate together E. | 


the in- 


Creaſg of wages, while the rich manufacturers, the contraftors, = 


pPleaſe; and, in their conventions, fix, at their arbitrary will, 
the prices of the commodities in which they deal. Hence a 


| rapid advance in the price of every article of neceſſity, While 


wages of the Jabpurers hs produce thele articles are left = : 


29 
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dio the caprice of thoſe who have an intereſt in depreſſing them, * 
Have they eſtabliſhed ſeminaries for the annihilation of igno- 
rance, for the diffuſion of intelligence, among the great body 

of the people | Have they, as the convention in France has 
done —let them look acroſs the water and learn to bluſh at the 
virtue they are fo forward to calumniate Have they difleri- 


5 nated their ſchools, for the inſtruction of all ranks of people. 8 
ftom one end of the country to the other, fo that the ſpot | 
8 ſhould no longer be found, where Ignorance could fix her | 


treſidence, and that virtue, knowledge, and benevolence ſhould a 


be found growing up thick as the wild flowers that ſurround 5 
the peaſant's manfion? Have they ever declared as a principle 


and endeavoured to confirm by any act of the legiſlature, the 5 


unlimited freedom of the preſs? a freedom without whick 5 
liderty may be talked of, but never can be enjoyed; becauſe 


I Toconclude the whole, Where will you point me out the 


| whig adminiſtration that has made any ſtrides towards that = 
great, that momentous, that all including object parliamentary 


2 5 reform? nay; ſo far have they been from advancing theſe prin- aT 
' - _  cipleswhile in power, that, even when they are out of pow 
et and..endeavouring to get into power, —when they are 


* | doing all they can to delude the people, to make them the in- 


ſitruments of their exaltation, even now they refuſe to pledge 

wee are told by whig aſſociations, is a ſubject that muſt not be- 

AZgtitated at this time. The attention of the public muſt not | 
de divided; the calamitous ſituation which, for want cf parli? 


; amentary reform (for they acknowledge that it is from che 


wut of parliamentary reform that we have been plunged in 1 8 
do the preſent calamitous ſituation !)-—theſe calamities are fo | 
| great they tell us that we ought only to think of curing the 


preſent evil; but not to think at all of eradicating the cauſe. | 


Izkbat is we are lightly to patch up the donſtitution.—juſt to pe 2 


- ſkin over the ſore but leave the diſeaſe untouched. © It is true 


” Ny by and by it will break out again; but then you know we ſhall _ 


de in place, weſhall have the advantages of nurſing the fickly = 


| body politic, and conſequently of managing the poſſeſſions vo _ | | 


$2 i = Such is the plain engliſh of the argument + this time held : 5 1 


3 out to the people by the & Friends of the people: or as fome | 
_ of the members of that club call them, the friends to them 


| 5 Oitizens, an far a further proof FOR e wy 


toryiſm is only a bite? Would you have any further eonvic- 8 


ttiton: Are not the whigs holding, at this very minute, the very * 
language which the tory Pitt upheld before he got into power . 3 


| 1 
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Did he not join cubs: — aſſociations for the Sitaitimant of 
parliamentary reform? Nay, though he found it difficult to 

ilemember, you I dare ſay have not forgot, that he met an aſſem- 
bly of delegates, in convention, for the purpoſe of obtaining 

 _ this parliamentary reform; and that he then upheld the doc- 


trrines of univerſal ſuffrage and annual parliaments, which nom, 


(oaſſiſted by the logic of the learned Attorney General, the ſtill | 


> © more learned Sir John Myuford, Sollcitor General, and the No 


ſuperlative learned Serjeant Adair } he undertakes to demon- ; 
; ſtrate to be the higheſt of all bigh treaſon. 


Ves Pitt did affociate, the Thatched Houſe Ten hoo „ 

3 been conſcious to his perſuaſive eloquence; the demonſtrations, _ 

ol the neceſſity of retorm have flowed from his lips, nd have 3 
been echoed by. every pannel of wainſcoat throughout that 

great building; and the Duke of Richmond has reverberatah © ? 


the invigorating ſounds which were to amuſe the people and get | 


| theminto place. Yes theſe mighty alchymiſts once pretend- >< _n_ 
d tobe indefatigable in ſearch of the philoſopher's ſtone of — 


political virtue, but when the moment of projection arrived, “B 
| When the baſe metal of their profeſſions was to be tranſmutdd 


55 into the golden realities of places and penſions, then what 


| language did they hotd out? what was then their plan of par- Wo  "_ 


= | liamentary reform? · (Leave that entirely to ine, depend upan it : „ 


& will ſooner part with my exiſtence than abandon the principles I 


- haue profeſſed ; but leave to me the manner of the accow= — 


e we muſt not, at this time, inveſtigate the par- 


| © ticular manner in which it is to be brought about; nor muſt. 
& we publicly pledge ourſelves to the people to bring itabaut t 
e at all. We are plunged into a calamitous war with . 
ä don” t let us diſtract the attention of the people; but 
e let us keep to that one object, fixing our minds upon that. 
3 and that alone. bus,“ lay they aloud to the people. —— 
| © ſhall be able to get a redreſs of your grievances,” But gs 


tdtmeir own party they-fay in a fide whiſper, « Thus we ſhall get | 


SO. into place, and when fortified there, the ſwiniſh mulritude . 


& maygrunt. It is only making a few new laws for the protection 


c ot p acemen, penſioners, and borough-jobbers, or getting a . 


HE... feu ingenious. lawyers to make the laws bear a meaning 3 3 
„ which no one ever ſuppoſed them to bear before, and wy — 


1 * will keep the rabble down make no doubt of it“. 


But can we ſuppoſe a miniſter of this country ſo ſtupid ; as py 


2: give up that moſt gainful part of his trade, the management of 


the Houſe of Commons? which he muſt give up if he preteuds 
d violate the ſacred property of borough-man rs, and take 
from them their right, once in ſeven years, to ſell the franchiſes 


” Oy 1 of the Lemans at the 1 market called a 9 an. 


Se : 


| — 3 


„ria rien, 


II ſuch were the ſentiments and conduct of Pitt when out 


bl place, and ſuch the pretences with which he deluded the 


which is Tory? for I profeſs I cannot diſcover. 


pevple when he was upon the eve of getting in; and if ſuch 
is the language of that ſociety which calls itſelf © the friends 


1 | & of the people,” I ſhould be happy to know (if there is any = "7 
difference e and Tory) which is the Whig ang 


= But, Citizens, they may delude themſelves as much as they . 


pulweaſe; they may flatter themſelves with the examples of for- 
mer times. but their day of faction is paſt: the people of this 


Country will not be fo cajoled again. We hear them perpe: 
xually exclaiming there is no public What can we do? there 
is no public! Bur there is a public—anenlightened, glorious ÞF 


EN public in this country: but not for them: it is a public for 
principle, not a public for party. It is a public that ſeeks te 


5 for mankind! are working their own deſtruction as faſt s 
| _ they can; that in a little time they muſt all fall together under 


Ol 13 of the public, and cares not one pin about ts 

 __ Jdownfall of Mr. Pitt, or the elevation of Mr. Fox or Mr. 
Sr. In ſhort, there is a growing conviction among the | 
people that party is all abſurcity; there is a growing con vie- 
creation of tumults, in which the people may be ſacrificed, | 

5 daut from which none but a few intriguers and hypocri 
. reap advantage. They are aware of the deſtructive tendency Þ 


Dt all party; they are aware, alſo, that the 8 


the weight of their own profligacy and folly; and it is, there- 


8 fore, that the public ſtand patiently bv, and behold the feeble * 


rites can 


ſitruggile without intereſt or exertion, knowing that it is their F 
diuty only to be at their poſts prepared to take advantage of the 


mages and weakneſs of thole by whom they have been ſo long —= | 


| deluded, and to reſtore to themſelves, at the proper ſeaſon, ÞF = 


tteir long raviſhed rights. Such appears to me to be the ſlate Þf 

bol politics, and of the public mind; and I exult in a pro- 

pect, according to my calculation, ſo replete with hopes of {| 
te moſt advantageous kind to the intereſts of humanity and Þf 


_ Lbrd Lauderdale, however, in the 1324 page of his work, | 
dleelivers an opinion in direct oppoſition to this. He ſays « A Þ}Þ 
e very little reflection muſt enable any one to detect the fallacy 


bk the idea” (of the miſchievous tendency of party) « and | 
* teach him to reject the opinion, with reſpett to this country | 


* however generally it may be received. 


Ta: * Party (fays be) in reality, will be found to be attended — 
with : dvamage, juſt in proportion to the degree the po 1 


4 vernment under which it exiſts admits of its being foun 
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X on principles: in the ſimple forms of government there is 
& no poſhible difference in principle which can give riſe to 
X combination; and, therefore, party under them muſt always 

 « be productive of temporary, often of permanent evil. 


1 © Ina manarchy or a republic there can be no parties Ly 
ring from a difference in principle but ſuch as give birth | 


A to confuſion; they afford no ſubjects on which to combine 
s diate convulſion. In the one, a difference of opinion with 


s regard to the right to the Crown, or a defire totally to over- Ly 


„ turn the government, upon account of real or ideal op- 


. F preſſion, both poſſeſſing the ſeeds of inſtant conflict, are the 3 


only topics for which our imaginations enable us to con- 


et fallen voon him... 
tg 60 In ariſtocracy,” ſays h 


Xsͤ ceive men can wiſh to combine, or that the annals of times 

E paſt ſhew us they have united. There are under ſuch a 
Vs government no jarring principles upon which you can main= 
ain different opinions; the poſſeſſion of power depends 
. more eaſily ſecured by individual addreſs than by combined 
1 *< effort. In the other, the object which parties muſt nat -.- 
FF xally have, and which hiſtory points out as their main purCC 

F © ſuit, is merely to ſupport the pretenſions of different indi-  _ 
& viduals to public favour; and whilſt we recolle&t the evils _ 

X of the diſturbances attending ſuch conteſts, we cannot bue 
s remember how often they have ended ſolely, in being the 


| . means of advancing the man of brilliant talents in prefe= 
N rence to him whoſe more ſound pretenſions were founded 
N upon the purity of his intentions how often the crafty has 


A been able to make party the engine of his elevation, at the =. _ 


t expence of the able, the virtuous and diſcerning ſtateſman.” _ 8 


S800 you ſee, Cisizens, that, with reſpect to a monarchiel. 
and alſo a republican form of government, Lord Lauderdale 
can ſee the inconvenience of party. You will ſee alſo, b 


what he ſays of ariſtocracy, (for it is neceſſary to read this part DS 1 


| 8 of his work without mutilation, that I may treat his arguments — M 
flairly,) that when he conſiders forms of government difkmilar re 
do that of England he is accurate in his arguments and juſt in 


dais concluſions; but when he ſhows you why party is good in 8 
le 


mus country, I think 1 ſhall ſhow you that the 


ae of = 


: & to ſupport the pretenſions of different families to power; n 


© and though we have always ſeen them produce immediate or 
© calamity, it is in vain we look for any permanent benefit 


V io the ſociety to compenſate for the momentary evil. Toe 
e ſtruggle is here alone for, who ſhall have the e = 
h 


MY « oppreſſion; and the conduct of all men in power, 


el 


M 
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« well watched; bas ben too great a . to es us 
e think that ſuch a conteſt can produce any laſting good.” 
Now, Citizens, I admit the juſtice of this argument. 1 
0 ala alſo the accuracy of the painting relative to the nature _ 

of factions under ariſtocracies; but I appeal to every man 


| who hears me whether it is not a correct, a conciſe, and per- 


„ pickure of all the parties that have exiſted i in this country; 5 5 8 


for the laſt 135 years? I call to your recollection, whether you — 


have not regularly found that the object of all parties has been 8 


4̃ to ſupport the pretenſions of different families to power 
. 1 call to your recollection, whether we have not «ſeen them | 
e produce immediate calamity ?? and whether we have not 
. 15 found it “ in vain to look to them for any permanent be- 
à nefit to the ſociety at large? I call upon you to confider 


TOY ſeriouſly and minutely — the ſtruggle has not beef 


(& alone for who ſhall have the privilege of oppreſling ?” and 


whether * the conduct of men in power has. not been ſo | 
uniform as to convince us, if experience can convince, that 


bere, in England, we can have no expectation whatever of  Þ-. 
— advantage, any benefit from theſe contentions of — 
daut the aggrandiſement and emolument of a few particular fa | 
milies, combined together under the nick names Whigs and od 
BOT Torie „the Guelphs and Gibbeollines of the Britiſh Empire. 5 


If then, Citizens, this argument is true, as I believe it is; 

„ if the ſtatement is as accurate as to me it appears, what is the | 

cConcluſion? Why that whatever may be the form and exterior 
appearance of our government, we are in re: lity living under 


à virtual ariſtocracy. We may talk of our mixed couſtitution, 93 


of our Kings, Lords and Commons, but in reality it is the : 


5 ſpirit of ariſtocracy that keeps the aſcendency, and all the N 
difference that has exiſted between Whigs and Tories from the _ 


_ . unfortunate r«ſtoration to the preſent time, has been nothing „ 


mameoore than a ſtruggle which of the combinations of ariſtocra- = - 
tical families ſhould graſp the government of the country into 
| their own hands, and monopolize to themſelves the excluſive 


aayantages and aggrandizement produced from the labours of Fn  B 
1 ſeven millions and an half of pecple. 3 
What party, (I have aſked you the queſtion 3 . 1 . 


. , repeat it) What party has ever conferred any laſling, any real = 
benefit upon the people? Which of them has ever eaſed the 


weight of taxes? Which of them has ever aſſented to the . 


ſacrifice of a portion of their enormous ſalaries towards pay= 
ning that national debt which, in the ſtruggle of faftion, r 
and the projects of their ambition, has been accumulated upon 


the ſhoulders of thoſe who are doomed to pay the intere® 


though they never reaped any benefit from the expenditure of 


- the _princaplet | — may blame, nen out of 6lhce, this 
5 1 55 Nang "meaſure — 
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es or Ye; "ht which of the parües, when 10 got into we 
power, has refuſed to take advantage of the very meaſures 
which they had blamed. The Vbigs, for we had awhiy ad- 
miniſtration a little while, even during the preſet reign ! 
be //higs no great while ago, you remember impoſed 2 


receipt tax r a the people; and the great leader of that whig - 


or coalition adminiſtration, told you © a receipt was a luxury,” 
. perhaps becauſe thoſe in connection with them ſeldom want- - 


ed a receipt. The other party abuſed the tax. Yet, when 
they came in, did they aboliſh it? No; the receipt 2 = 

Continues to be paid by all thoſe who have not the honeſty and _ 

cConfidence to truſt to each other's memorandums, rather than 
contribute when they can avoid it to the ſupport of this infa- 


mous war.” This coalition adminiſtration alſo framed an India RT” " 
dill; by which they meant to have graſped into their own 


WM | hands a large portion of che patronage of India. Pitt des 


claimed againſt it; all the outs declaimed againſt the ins; ang 
5 the outs became the ins. and the is got ou. Yet what 
did the victors do? why they effected, in a jeſuitical A 
every thing which the other adminifiration openly attempfte. 
| They firſt brought in one India bill which did half the bufinefts 
tat che pill of Mr. Fox profeſſed; and then they brought in 
an vther to interpret and explain the former, by which they 5 
© did the other half of the buſineſs,” rather in a more ſnug ang 
8 ſilent manner, it is true, but full as effectually as their oppo= _ 


oy _ nents intended. And thus by the management of that ſublime — OD I 


| _ Juggler Signior Pittachio, paſſes the wealth, power, and 
pationage of- India (hey preſto) into the poſſeſſion of the ob- 


FF Afequious Dundas; inſtead of being 8 by” the  kehing ices | 
JJ fingers of Meflrs. Fox & Co. = 
During the American war the Whic ; were velhewitue againſt „ 


= Tory adminiſtration of Lord North: no language was 8 8 
ſufſiciently acrimonious, no oppoſition ſufficiently intemperate 


= . to ſhew their abhorrence of that war and its abettors. Gib- 


. kia eng unte 8. Jess Palave, | 


bets, halters, and axes danced through their ſpeeches in all the 3 
 - mazes of 'metaphorical frenzy; nay, they went ſo far as to 
tell you that if they were to truſt themſelves in a room with 


| the inan who had plunged the country into that unfortunate = LE 


__ wat, they ſhould deſerve, and might expect aſſaſſination. i 
But mark their conſiſtency. By and by the denunciator and 


the denounced ſhake hands; like lovers that have quarrelled, B+ 
bpccome ſo much the fonder in proportion to the bitterneſs with 


| which they formerly abuſed each other; and John Bull is . 
amuſed and aſtoniſhed to behold the fierce and mighty Carlo . 


Chan and © his fair ſpouſe en cordon ** rhaks their trium- —_ 


| Such | 
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Such a 3 the. momt. conſiſtencies of 4 = virtuous 


5 ady ocates, thoſe great pillars of party in this country : and 
Ve find the Game tort of conduct ftill purſued, 


Duriug that American war to which I have before alluded, 


Sons Burke was a moſt flaming big. faith he had good reaſon ſo. 
do be. The Marquis of Rockingham, the leader of the hig 


B tent him £20,000 to purchaſe a qual. fication, that he a by | 


dt in the Houſe of Commons and bark Whiggi/m for him. 


— ; He took a bond for this 20, ooo; but never called for any. b 
CW intereſt; and when the Marquis died, he cancelled the obli: - 
. = by his will, and thus made this Burke a preſent of the | 


20,000 and of the intereſt alſo. - This was certainly no bad | 


CT: bargain for the ſublime and beautiful driver of the Swiniſh. = 7 


_ Meztitude; it was & carrying his pigs to a fine market.” But 
the Marquis had-not long been ke} 20,000 had —_— 
Ten ſecure—the bots had not long been burnt, before 
Bure Found out that. being a WWhig was a very bad trade... 
The party appeared to have ſhut up ſhop in a ſtate of bank- |} 
l and he was afraid he ſhould never be able to ſell any | 
| Jnoreof his oratorical commodity to them at ſo good a rate.. 
1 does this famous clrampion of party do? he bei 
lows forth, mad as one of the heroes in Lee's mad Tragedies, | 
wich 2 dagger i in one hand and a crucifix in the other, and 


8 ſwears he can never ſleep i in his bed _— till original toryiſm 1 
eigns triumphant over the world, 


_— liberty is exterminated 2% 
' fromthe face of the earth. He tells you that daggers are 
* | hex that philoſophy is aſſaſſination, and, with all the 


bitterneſs and virulence which Billingſgate itſelf could afford, A 
ſtrangely mixed up with all the fublimity of Parnaſſus, pours 


2 ES forth the moſt laviſh abuſe upon every man who dared * 1 


> maintain the ſacred 8 of the RIGHTS OF MA TW. 
Wbt would a philoſopher be without ſcholars? and what 
| | would ſcholars be good for if they did not follow the exam- 


Eo: ples of their philoſophic teachers ? Myndbam who had been " 


, educatedin the ſchool of Burki/m, trod in the ſame path; 
ſiurpaſſed him in πꝛn rant; and out did him jo all bis ol 
5 8 . 45 


In no great ſpace of time, e Spencer. 0 _ „ 


3 his fox s coat, and became a tory alſo—Portland fol- 1 


lowed io give a new front of ſolid ſtone I ſuppoſe to the tot- 1 


cdtetering edifice of the conſtitution which the men he coaleſced 

with had brought ſo near to ruin. Under the ſame banner of 
 apoſtocy marched over the great * mighty Earl Fitzwilliam, 
Who, in the hour of ſpleen, and the intemperate rage of di- 
appointment, Jamenting the laſs of the patronage of Ireland, | 
| has done what N men Fu ad did * wu 05 - 


truth, the whole truth, and I believe | nothing but the truth, 


| as fully and as explicitly, nay, more fully and more explicitly _ 
(unleſs he had a better memory than —_ — 


done in evidence, upon his oath, at the 


How tutile, how Tidiculous, after theſe examples, will ap- e 
pear the following arguments of Lord Lauderdale page 133. 


Ke ſays, In our conſtitution, however,” having ſhown you 
| that party is a bad thing in an ariſtocracy, “In our conſtitu- _ 


tion, however, of which in theory” —he modeſtly fays © in 
e theory, we are taught to admire the beauties, as proceed- 
t ing from a due mixture of all the different forms of govern= _ 
ment, there muſt ariſe naturally a difference of opinion on 
1 principle.” In other words, the component parts of which 


_ our. conſtitution is framed, according to Lord Lauderdale, 


FE. (heaven forbid I ſhould utter ſuch a treaſonable opinion as my 


1 ovyn) are of ſuch jarring and diſcordant natures, ſo incapable TT 


of harmonious union, that nothing can keep them intire, no- 


|| thing can preſerve the texture and form of our government, ol 
but the wranglings of party and faction, by which the people 
gare diſtracted from one end of the country to the other, with. _ 


1 knowing in reality what are the cauſes of contention. 


* A bitter ſatire this, if it is true, upon the boaſted conſtitution n 
ol this country; a bitter ſatire indeed upon that which we are 
aulled upon to reſpect. For what is any form of government 


_ good for, if it cannot be preſerved by tranquillity and unani= _ 


4 mity? by the harmony of the people at large? But Lord = 

Lauderdale tells you, that in ſuch a conſtitution as this, if that 
| unanimity, if that harmony exiſted, the conſtitution muſt per 
rich: it muſt tumble. It can only be ſupported by the three 
| parties, one pulling one way and another pulling another; 


| while the people, like butcher's boys patting their dogs mn» 


2 the backs, are to keep up their mettle in the conteſt, and _ 5 I 
'|F Htnally be ſnarled at and torn to pieces themſelves, as the — 4 


df the reconciliation of the combatants. se. 
V * Such a difference of opinion,“ continues he in the next 
page, « cannot long ſubſiſt without the exiſtence of party 
„ founded on principle. The friends of monarchy have in 


| «© the perſon of the monarch a common bond of union: theß 


d derive from his councils a ſource of unity of action. 


& Poor and feeble would be the refiſtance which the ifo= 
FF © lated efforts of the diſunited advocates of freedom could 
© make againſt ſuch an attack. There is nothing in —_— - 

& < purſuit which naturally connects them. But they muſt ſoon 


(dee the neceſſity of uniting to preſerve the value of that 


Pÿ ff on... a 


. 1E Inf ECT. 


e for which they all Conti" That. is to ſay, tor ip] aces, 
power, and patronage)— againtt the efforts of thote whe 
"IM from their ſituation, naturally preſent themſelves in phalanx.” 

But, Citizens, if the legiſlative power, the controuling au- 
7K thority of the country were built upon the fair principles of 


univerſal right, if power were confeſſedly derived from the N 


people, and reſponſible to the people, how could there poſſi | 
 blybe any ſuch phalanx exiſting 1 in the country? If the Houſes |] 


of commons were, as it pretends to be, the real repreſenta- 


tive of the people, it could never be managed and controuled : | 1 
by a miniſter, appointed by any party or faction whatever, ans | 


therefore there would want no other check than the intelli- 
gence and virtue of the people, which the ſyſtem of univerſal 


. eee has o grand a pe to awaken and pt 5 


« The folly af reſiſting the attack of: an invading enemy,” 


7 ——_—_ Lord Lauderdale, & by individual exertion is too : = 


great, too apparent, not ſoon to generate, under ſuch a F. 
e government as our's, the appearance of popular party, to | 
& counteract the efforts of court intrigue. And as in the 


4 form of our conſtitution we perceive a natural tendency 


= d to produce a party of this deſcription, ſo the benefits that 
c muſt ariſe from it are too obvious not to ſtrike any man 


. Who ſuffers his mind to conſider the ſubject. Under the = 2 


e ſimple forms of government, party can alone tend to over- 


& turn the exiſting conftitution, or to create temporary diſ- 
| + © turbances, without affording the hopes of permanent bene- 
„ fit, Under our mixed form of £0 vernment, party on prin- 

e ciples has a direct propenſity ci 


s balance between the various branches of the government; 


C. and by the powerful check which through this means the 1 
„ ſupporters of freedom are enabled to give to the gradual 1 — 
& encroachments of the crown, it has a tendency to prevent 


ectually to preſerve a due | 


that ultimate diſturbance” (Mark, Citizens, how ſpeciouſſy : 


tdtis part of the argument is worded ) © it has a tendency io 
„„ prevent that uſtimate diſturbance. To prevent difturb= | 
7. "7" "es certainly a good thing, at all times: but mark what is | 
id under this ſort of reaſoning that ultimate diſturbance |] 


which the imperceptible extenſion of influence is ſure to | 
create, when it has made ſuch advances that © the hoary 1 

© head of inveterate abuſe can no longer draw reverence, r 

| © obtain protection from the multitude. In other words, | 
when the hoary head of inveterate abuſe can no longer draw re- 


Vveoerence or obtain e from he” multitude, party, by - 


drawing e N 
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ö drawing the attention of the people kroch the ial and main 
ſubject of enquiry," is the only thing which can diſappoint | 


them in the attainment of a real and radical reform. When 
mainiſterial oppreſſion has arrived at this height, the power of 
renaſon will operate in conjunction with the feelings of the 
people, and then, if no deluding pretender, no tool of party _ 
dliſtracts their attention from that which ought to be the ſubk 


ject of cheir conſideration, reform will take place, the hoary | : 


Head of inveterate abuſe will be laid low in the duſt. This is 3 


the conſequence that muſt enſue if 7 rty forſooth does not ſtep 


2 forward, rearing again the fallen idol, and throwing the veil of 


„ plauſible pretenſion over the defects whoſe naked deformity 


had become too glaring to the public eye to de entlured with- De Ng 


out the aſſiſtance of ſuch artificſe. . 
But, Citizens, whatever may be the opinion of this 0. | 


8 — for whiggiſm, with reſpect to the ſpeculative or theoretical | 


| conſtitution of this country, he is of opinion that the advan- 1 


ges of party are ſtill more eminently diſplayed, by eonſidering 
wat the practice bf the conſtitution is: for every one hass 
found out, that the pfachice 1 is one eg and theoty another, I 


=: in this reſpect. 


— Conkdering wha: the Ra of the conſtitution is, „ | 


1 continaes he, p. 139, © Party then appears more than ever : 
__  «_neceſlary; the benefits ariſing from it are {till more con- 


 « ſpicuous. For if Party conſtituted on ſound principle, 


2 confider the Conſtitution as theory repreſents it. 


e ſeemed to form its beſt nouriſhment ;— when cramped and 5 


— « crippled by its habitual diforder, Corruption. — Tue habi- DD 


| tual diſorder of this Conftitution, he admits is Corruption. 1... 
Lord Mornington and Mr. Pitt contend that it is one of the 


- component parts, a ſort of vital habit that grew with its ” 


growth, and ſtrengthened with its ſtrength, aad without which 


1 could not ſubſiſt. ¶ See laft Debate on Grey”. s Motion for 1 
| oy Parliamentary Re orm. When cramped and crippled ß 
a its habitual diſorder, Corruption—it is the beſt medicine 


| S that the wiſdom of the politician can preſcribe. In „ A 
RE... corruption increaſes it becomes neceſſary; A 
now when in a manner it has univerſall) pervaded the 


F « frame of government, without ſuch a combination we can 


. FT hardly look with hopes of ſafety to its exiſtence.” e. 


Citizens, I ſhall not abſolutly deny the truth of this” part = 
| of the argument of Lord Lauderdale; but 1 will draw this 


concluſion, that if it is really true, as hne here aſſerts, that the > 


3 0 ws 1 is ſuch, the IT of >» 


Rs, grave into whic 
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this conſtitution ſueh, that nothing but dien, nothing but 5 


2 can maintain even the exterior form of its exiſtence, _ 


,arthage muſt fall!“ It wants no army of Sans Culottes 


to overthrow it! it wants no inſurrection or turbulence from 


within — no preſſure of hoſtile force from without! If what 
he ſays be true, if nothing but party can ſupport it, the props | 


are rotten as the foundations, and it is tumbling already about EY 


2 tte ears of thoſe whoſe cabals and intolerable corruption have 1 | 
ſapped and under-mined = for party, in one ſenſe of the 
word, is now no more; Whigg: iſn and Toryifn have been laid 


In the peaceful 8 Dundas has dug deep and low the ” 


1 & have ſunk like the ſtars that fall to riſe no more? 
Parties themſelves have ſealed the deſtruction of Parties. 


LD | The people are at iſſue with them all. Principles are the ob- ) 
* they are intent upon: and I ſhall not fo far ſatyri ze 

mae conſtitution of my country, whatever Lord Lauderdal” | 

mauay do, as to ſuppoſe that as oon as the rotten pretences of 


. party are removed, and the 1 inveſtigation of principles : 


ES | HS,” its glories muſt end, and its 1 fabric tumble 1 1 I 


But, Citizens, . is 1 die to be hd a 


5 8 —_ that the whole of this defence reſis upon the. A — 6 


3 party is to be formed upon principle. Now, a | 
little inveſtigation will ſhow us, that theſe are terms totally 5 


contradictory to each other. It is a figure of rhetoric bor 


rtropwed from the meritorious imagination of the poet Claudian, _ 


= | where the epithet. is at conſtant war with the ſu 


e have been tumbled; Burke has ſaid 
maaſs over them; and 2 Fox and North, Portland and Fitz=a | 
______ ewulham, Moira, Ellet and Windham, have joined in con 
| cert to ſing the eternal requium. And fo & farewell—a long 

farewell“ to all © thepride, pomp, and circumftance of glorious = os 

= =MWhiggiſm and Toryiſm!” For they are gone for em | 


antive. 


= Party ard principle ſtand in direct oppoſition io eac ber, 15 E © 
: _ eg 4 nocturnal day” and * meridian night.” _ £ 


Party i is a compact and aſſociation of . an | agree- al 


BS maent that whatever way you vote I will vote the ſame; my | S 
family intereſt ſhall combine wita your family intereſt, 1 


- borough with your borough; when by are in place, I will 1 


a. be in place alſo, and we will divide the good things between © 


us; when: you are, out I will be ont alſs and we. will batk | 
| together as loud as we can . Pri whoever may come 1 
rinc iple 


8 and whatever they ma 


ſays we will inveſti- 


1 OY gate what 8 rar der er what arc . e cements of govern- F 7 


—— S Wo 
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ment, what the purpoſes for which it was inſtituted ; and ac 
cording to the conviction of our individual minds, each 
individual will vote. Each individual will promote thoſe mea- 


ſures for the happineſs of mankind which principle dictates to. 


| him. There is one thing upon which we ſhall eternally and 


invariably agree, and, perhaps but one—namely,that the govern- 


ment of the whole ought to be government for the whole— 


for the common and equal benefit of all. How this common 


and equal benefit may be beſt ſecured there may be a variety _ 
of opinions, and the majority of voices muſt decide, This 


is the dictate of principle, and we might as well talk of dark 


neſs P roduced by noon day-light, as principles produced by 5 TS. 


5 r us refer to practice. | Let us review the conduct of FY | 

the moſt virtuous leaders of the Oppoſition at this time. Let 
us turn to the Demoſthenes of that party in Parliament. I 
reſpect the private virtues of the man. I lament only, that he _ 


nas miſtaken a particular feeling for virtue, which I believe  _ 

| _ tobevice; and that thereby he has ſuffered connections to drag . 
iim fromthe principles his heart would otherwiſe have diftated. 
x hoy rung this great man, with all his intelligence ß 


ve ſtood up in the Houſe of Commons to warn the 2 


| — can þ referring 5 1 I 
propoſitions? What—*< a party upon principle“ afraid to 
inveſtigate principles! What can be fo abſurd? What rea 


pualſying influence on the greateſt . 


Alas! I cannot but conclude, that the great talents of Fox 


e — the ſplendour of mind which charaQterizes Sheridan—in "IN 
many reſpects, the upright and generous Sheridan! could never 
have been ſo obſcured and loſt, during a period fo favourable for 


rouzing all the vigour of intelleR as the preſent, but for this 
| party ſpirit oppreſſing and annihilating that energy which 
gan appeal to firſt principles, and nothing but an appeal to 


wiuoiiſe the debates in our Parliament, during this important 


chat principles ſhould be enquired into?—The queſſion needs 
no anſwer. But is it not principle alone that is annihilated  _ 
| | by party. It obſcures alſo the luſtre of genius. Behold its 


|  eriſis, have been ſo dull, ſo inſipid, ſo ſpiritleſs, that no ener. 


[Aus have been the caſe, but that this damning, ſoporific prin= 
8 Ciple—or rather no principle of party renders all who A 
7777 ͤ d —⁰ w Tights of mankind, - ane 


— o the extraordinary letter of 
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| Sls every ſally 6 in conſideration of the intereſts of: a few 

| individuals with whom they happen to be connected. - 
Ves, Citizens, this falſe moderation has, I believe re- 

| firained the powers and energies of theſe great ren. 
Moderation Moderation A compromiſe between right 


12 and wrong II deteſt it. But when I ſpeak againſt modera- 
tion, let me be underſtood. There is a ſenſe in which I re- | 
= moderation as the moſt. contemptible Tees; 7. 
there is a fenſe, alfo in which I venerate it as the firſt o | 
_ virtues. In our paſſions, in our actions, in our intercourſe | 
with mankind, let moderation be our guiding principle; for | 
: without moderation cruelty will rage where liberty and ben 
| lence ought to ſmile! without moderation revenge ee, 
"oem the human character to the likeneſs of the fend; r 

the god. like principles of ſcience, juſtice, and truth. will fall! 


into oblivion. But moderation of principle let us abhor: 
| for what is moderation of principle, but a compromiſe be- 


| tween right and wrong; an attempt to find out ſome path I - 
of expediency, without going to the firſt principles of juſ- 


= ” 8 tice. Such attempts muſt always be deluſive to the indivi- 0 


dual and fatal to mankind. If there js any thing ſacred, it is 2 
_—_— Let every man inveſtigate ſeriouſly and ſolemnly | 


dhe truth and propriety of the principles he adopts : but hav- 


=, adopted, let him purſue them into practice: let him tread . 
in the path which they dictate, and virtue will be his reward. . 


* but deluſion and hypocriſy can dread the inveſtiga 


tion of principle; that which is deluſive will be 3 = 
ed by that inveſtigation. It is, therefore, party that 
trembles at principle, but truth delights in it. The rights 
the happineſs, the welfare of mankind depend upon the tho= _ 
"_- inveſtigation of principles; but the ſecurity of party, | 
the monopoly of particular privileges and advantages, + Jn 22 
luſive, ridiculous ſuppoſition, that one family is, by virtue of its | 


origin, more virtuous or more to beconfided in than another, 


5 5 1 , indeed, be overthrown the inſtant that principles are E 


_ inveſtigated, and therefore party and Fine will . 25 5 


tor ever be at war. 


There is one principle, howerer, to which: party hes = 7 


great objection: the principle of ſelf-intereſt: and this, I be- 
lieve, we ſhall find to be the ro of them all: at leaſt in 


rl Fitzwilliam to the Earl of 


_ Carliſe, it is publicly avowed to be the principle of the ſe- 2, = 
ceding Whigs. He ſays, © when the Duke of Portland and 


7 7 ba « and d bis friends were to be enticed 7 into 4 coalition ie 1 
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« Pity: $ | mined, it was is fee Key to Hold out t ſuch tures 


« as would make the coalition palatable P?—W here is now the 
pretence of rallying round the Conſtitution? — Where is now 
the boaſted virtue of forgetting all indignities in the public 


danger? — The ſecurity of the public peace was indeed a 


0 plauſible pretente—Plots and conſpiracies were neceſſary : — 
ttalking horſes but ſomething very different was pe "0 


| behind, and lures were neceſſary to © make the coalition ol 
5 latable!” . And what were theſe lures ?—No trifles I a e 


Fou. Baubles and blue ribbons had their charm, it is true; 


but theſe were only the whip ſyllabubs of the banquet; and the = 
ſeceders, tired with the long Lent of Whiggiſm, expected to 


| regale their palates with more ſolid food. e 
F the general management und fuperintendance of Irland „„ 
& had not been * to his Grace, the Coalition could never have © 


55 Mt taken place | ! ! 


Accordingly it was offered from the: be- _ 


“ pinning of the negociation as was alſo the home department - ns > 
. cc of Secretary of State, that is to ſay, his Lordſhip' 5 principles N 


_ T for Mpigs, you are told, you know, are “ a party upon 
v principle we re rated at too high a price to be purchaſed 
buy any thing leſs than a Secretaryſhip of State, and the patro- . 
nage attached to it, with the III, and ow, ED. 


wy 7 and patronage of Ireland! — 
See, Citizens, how very fairly, and 1 very liberally, upon „ 


„ what. a thorough commercial ſyſtem theſe pure and immacu 

Iate rulers—theſe hereditary proprietors of the ſwiniſh herd 
can carry on this barter of places and principles! * ”  , a. 

Duke of Portland,” you will ſee alſo there is alittle ſwind. 


© 5 ling i in the trade of Rate, as well as other branches of com- 
merce.— Halbead tells us, you know, he ſold his ſoul — 7 


Ce credit; and now he is obliged to appeal to divine inſpiration —— 
eee me pledge back again; for as to the money it has 


never been paid, and he tells you, in direct terms, he is much 


1 inclined to ſuppoſe not one ſhilling of it ever will. In this „ 


peculiar wholeſale market of ſouls, credit has got to a conſi- 
derable height, and ſwindling is refined into a {cience—ſo that 


5 thoſe who have taken promiſes i in payment, will find they 


' have ſold their ſouls in vain. 1 don't know whether the . 


Duauxkc had ſold his ſoul; I cannot ſay whether it may not be | 


| the caſe with Dukes, as Mahometan's ſay of the fair a, - . 
dat they have no ſouls at all—certainly he had ſome thing to 


Bs and mark how it was bargained for. « Aſk the Duke 


& of Portland, when he engaged to accept, if he doubted 


0 OE that the office offered to him Was to be entire, and ſuch as 


. bis 


TM, 8 


dis predeceſſors held it? Aſk him if he was forewarned 


| © by Mr. Pitt that it was to be diveſted of half its 


duties, half its importance, and al! its character? Aſk 


: * him if he was appriſed that another ſecretary of ſtate 


u was to be made out of the department? And that he wass 


© tobe left but a joint poſſeſſor, with an inmate? Aſk him, 5 


1311 he accepted the management of Ireland]! — He the _ I ET 


|  nagement of Ireland !—So then the Duke of Portland was to 


muas to have been his Viceroy. But no—ſo material a part of 
me performance was not to be left in ſuch unſkilful hands, the 
ſhew was to have another manager, and the wires of the re. 
ſpedtive puppets were to be kept in motion by the chief pro—- 
HPrerietor.—“ Aſk him when he accepted the management of 
Ireland if he did it under any reſtrictions whatever? Aſe © 


ing de facto of the Iriſh Nation—and Earl Fitzwilliam 


T him if he preſſed it upon me under any? And if he did EY 1 a BY 
s not propoſe and recommend to me to lay myſelf out.” One 
man fells his ſoul; another his character, and another lays him 


E out; butit is all in hopes of good intereft; he would nt — | 
; 5 ſo much as lend his name by way of accommodation to a fac- 


ious, bill, without he thought there would be wee an 5 
Aſfß him if he did not propoſe and recommend to me to 4a) 


government as would enable me to reſtore peace, tranquils |} 


3 lity, and order in the country, and as would reconcile the . 


general maſs of the people. 


But, my dear Carliſle, the inſtant we had proclaimed out 


© acceptance the ſcene began to open! — Why how comes 
II It that this great man, one of the heads of the ariſtocracy, that ÞF_ 
B to ſay, of courſe, one of the wiſeſt, of the wiſeſt of te 
People, could not take a peep behind the curtain before te 
_ farce began. Other perſons, it ſeems, had been preſent at the 


rehearſal; for during my pleaſant reſidence laſt ſummer in the 


manſions of the Tower, I remember to have read in tze 
= _— Chronicle, the Poſt, and the Courier, the very ſecret Þ 
- ery of the plot which his Lordſhip was obliged to fit 
tte whole play to diſcover. The writers for theſe papers un- 


 Favelled the whole plot in the prologue; but he, at the _ 27 


25 of the fifth act, comes forward, and in the epilogue, after tjge = 23 


manner of the old drama, to untwiſt the riddle. © The ſcene 


s began to open; then it was firſt diſcovered that the object 
FVof all this mighty work was, not to ftrengthen adminiſtration 


5 . grace that charatter.” - by 3 


* | by an acceſſion of character 0 but to debaſe, degrade, and dif. | 
1 8 (T be concluded . . It : | fas 
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1 SrarcTurEs on ah 6 n * Lord Lavy DERDALE s 
=: the Peers of Scotland,” and of E Earl FiTzWiL- 


An on the Affairs of Ireland. 


The ſecond 4 


: Þ L Lefture on the DiſtinQion between the * of ” 
4 mY and the Principle of Liberty. | 


«> Continued {from the tf Number. "=, 


2 HE i mar we Ne DO TIDE our acceptance the Ga Ce 


|}. began to open; then it was firſt diſcovered that the object 1 


1 af all this mighty work was not to ſtrengthen adminiſtration 

I by an acceſſion of character, but to debaſe, degrade, and Po 

= dif race that character. „ 
1 « When the junction was invevdcably avowed and declared BY 


+ 3 « thaw the pretenſions of Mr. Dundas to the continued ma 
* nagement of the war were immediately brought forward,.- 4 

and a new office was to be cabbaged out of the Duke o.- e 
„ Portland's.” I am very glad to find that our great Peers 


I bezinto adopt the language of the Swiniſh Multicude. It is 
Ia prophetic dawn of their Leu. ſcullotiſm—a happy omen of the 


| * approach of Liberty and 


3 quality, which I have no doubt will! 

I ſoon arrive, — “ a new office was to be cabbaged out of the 

-Þ - * Duke of Portland's and an obvious diminution of his cre= 
A dit and authority was proclaimed.” In other words, the 


2 Duke of Portland was to be made clerk, or rather ſervant to 5 OT 


-" Dundas, and his livery was to be a piece of blue ribbon. © 15 


« No ſooner had I declared my acceptance of the Lieute- PS e 


2 FT nancy of Ireland, chan a — ne. ſoon doubts NE _ 


_ | { | The and difficulties aroſe.” 


And now, Citizens, I think. we have one & hs prettieſt 8 


a | 4 pieces of ſtock-jobbing duplicity that could ever have been 


| * earned among the Jews in Change Alley. It is a matter ee 


I of public notoriety in this country, (But the noble Lord = 
4 1 has but juſt been able to diſcover it,) & that Mr. Pitt aſſured 


E — Lord We Hr as _— as he and * he — _ 


Z Og rr — 
E be removed; and I know that I could bring evidence to 
„ prove, that in the courſe of the autumn, he pointed out my 


„ actual ſucceſſor as the perſon to ſucceed my predeceſſor.” _ 


.-- Citizens, among thoſe jilts whom we call courtezans, 1 


underſtand it is a maxim that it is a good thing to have two | 
ſitrings to the bow: but a ſtate jilt finds it better to have three; 


that he may firſt twang the one, and then twang the other, _ 3 
and then twang the third, and ſend forth the dart from that 
| -which is likely to go furtheſt towards the goal of his n 


\, © Knowing the importance we gave tothe yſtem then pure 


& ſuing relative to France.“ 


h! diſmal ſyſtem ! Whigs 3 


and Tories united together for the annihilation of the liberties 
Knowing the importance we gave to the = Oy 


„ purſuing relative to France!“ (A precious ſyſtem that 1 
could receive importance from ſuch individuals, ſuch principles, 


and ſuch zntellefs!) & he ſnatched at the opportunity and ; | | | 
“made that the means of diſgracing our characters.” In 


+ other words, he had found out that they had no characters at 
all, and was determined that the public ſhould be made as wiſe 
zs himſelf, and thus did he ſucceed in “ rendering us fit for- 


“ no other ſervice but to be his vile tools and inſtruments. 
Ae thought that object perfected and complete, then he 
_ * cared not how ſoon he turned us adrift to all the diſgrace and _ 
© contempt it was his expettation and wiſh ſhould attack upon owr \} 
characters. Spirit of blindneſs and infatuation!—can tze 
oracles of party ſtep forward and publiſh ſuch truths as theſe, {| 


and notperceiye that they are ſealing the inſtrument of their E 
o0uyon eternal infamy, and inſuring the irrevocable inheritance |. 


of contempt. Yes, Fitzwilliam is kicked away; by and by 


OY Portland will be kicked away in the ſame manner;—the mi- f 


5 niſter, however, has taken care if he ſhould fall into a fit of 3 


dJileeſpair in conſequence of his diſappointment, that he ſhall ” I 
lot be in want of a garter to put an end to his miſerable e- 
i.iſtence. Yet after all this acknowledged infamy, mark the |} 
high tone of ariſtocracy, —< I have,” ſays Earl Fitzwilliam, | 


the glory of being objectionable to Mr. Piti. He now ” | 
finds out that it is a glory to be objectionable to that ma. 
With whom, for ſake of the emoluments and patronage of FT 
Ireland, he coaleſced a few months ago; and with whom he . 
would have continued to have co- operated to this very day 3 
it he would have ſuffered him to have any ſhare of the loaves | 


nnd fiſhes which the miniſter is accumulating to himſelf. 3 0 


tation and e 


the narrow inte 
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| The "tary of being objeRionable toMr. Pitt? No, Fitzwilli- | 


em, no: glo ry and you have ſhook hands and parted; and repu-k 
eem have followed her. I will tell you how you 
might have had the glory of being objectionable to this man. 
Lou might have been honeſt, you might have been upright in 
Pour principles, you might have b. 
liberty and virtue, and, with undaunted fortitude, purſued tage 
general happineſs of the people. — Then you would have been 
ſiure of the glory of being obnoxious to Pitt, and a glory indeed 
it would have been in the eyes of the univerſe air! of all ſuc- 
coeeding ages. But to talk of the glory of being obn xious to 
a man who has made you his tool and inſtrument to ſwindle _ 
Ireland of her men and money, and then throws you away & 
1 with neglect and contempt, is language too ridiculous, I afſure EL. 
Pꝛo0ou, to gull the ver, multitude, however it may ſucceed with  _ 
lects of cour s and factions. And to ſay after- 
Wards that © he has not rendered your character ſubſervient to 
„ his views,” is talking that, at which caildren wrt gr ha 4; 
would laugh. The very drivellers in the ſtreet would point 
tteir fingers at the man who could make uſe of ſuch * — 
dis I have bargained for the wages of iniquity, and was 1 
„5 refuſed my reward. I, therefore, ſtand up before the people  _ 
and talk of my Hatter, and glory in being made obnox- © £240 Ton 
E jon tothe being by whoa I am thus diſappointed.” —— 
_____ Citizens, ſuch is the letter and ſuen are the facts which Earl — 
1 F itz william has ſubmitted to the public. What is the con 
dluſion we are to draw from it? | believe it is {imply this- -- 
Tauhat no man is to be truſted who has ever had any connection 
with any party whatever. I know there are men who conſi- 
der themſelves as Whigs, who will ſay © this is Judging harſh- 
4 ty, Theſe mea 4 coaleſced, we grant, but we have held 
„ gut.” Yes, Citizen Whigs—if Citizens you will be called; _ 
dut I fancy you would be much offended if ꝙ ou heard me cali IN 
you ſo,—=Yes, ye ſcanty relics of the tattered-banner of party, 
1 you have held out. Remember the language of William III. 
Il! have not places enough for them all, or elſe I ſhould ſoon = 
able to reconcile the differences of contending parties  _ 
fo ſtars keep not togetner the ſame courſe, nor can the ?. 
& binet brook the double reign of Billy Chatham and of C. 8 
4 Fox!” But give them what credit we will for their motives,, 
what have they done? what conſiſtency have they diſplayed? _ 
Mark what has ben their conduct during the preſent ſtruggle. 
he firſt ſeiſion tuat the mania of alarm burſt out among us, 
1 when 8 were 3 in Fey ſtreet, when the 
Eng 55 | FEE e nee 0 


evered in the cauſe of 
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| militia were called out, and parliament aſſembled in a hurry, | 


Fox comes down to the Houſe of Commons, reprobates the 


meditated war, ſpeaks in the moſt direct and open manner, 


ſo that J really thought he had at laſt determined to act as the 


_ conliſtent friend of the people, - condemns the alarm, treats 
it as a juggle and a miniſterial trick, and brands the aſſocia- 


tions with merited infamy. What does he do the next day = 


| Why he goes with his ariſtocratic friends to the pariſh meet- ET. + 
ing of St. George's Hanover-ſquare, and puts his name to one 


bol theſe very aſſociations, the alatming introduction of which 


he had ſo recently reprobated. _ 


— Mark the next ſtep of theſe Whigs. They . Ds * / = 7 * 


war. Vet what do they do? Vote ſupplies for the vigorous 
| Proſecution of that war. They affirm that it is a war levelled | 
at the liberties of Europe; yet, calling themſelves the friends | 
of liberty—they ſay if you do go to war we are determined | 


5 to ſupport you. Is not this like the coqueting of a young ; 


nlady who flaps her lover's face with her fan, and calls him a 


naughtydevil, and yet gives him to underſtand that if he ish 
determined to kiſs her ſhe muſt, per force, ſubmit. 


Either the liberties of Europe are or are not at fake in hies 
war. If they feel an honeſt conviction that theſe liberties are 
ſtittuck at, how can they vote for proſecuting it with energy? 
If they are convinced that it is not a war hoſtile to the liber 
ties of Europe, but a juſt and neceſſary war, why oppoſe it? _ | 


Principle would have pointed out a ſtraight line: party al» 
wouaays leads into ſerpentines and mazes, till you know not 
 .__ Where you are going, nor where er F 


- 


ais admiration, and the virtuous Sk:rving already gone to the 
:imhoſpitable ſhores of New Holland, were not to be mentioned, 


>"; 5 -;. mwROT- 


Po Mark their proceedings reſpecting the juſticiary court of | 
E They make a motion in behalf of Muir and Pal.. 
mner; but they diſdain to mention the e e os. of „ 
KSlirving, Margarot and Gerrald: men ſuffering in the ſane 
gagccauſe men ſuffering under the ſame cruel, arbitrary, and un- | 
y ſenterices, Call it High Treaſon if you will to arraign 
the proceedings of the Courts of Scotland; but while I ave | 
breath I will call them, as they themſelves have called them, | 
arbitrary ſentences. But Muir and Palmer, becauſe ſuppoſed  |_ 
to be ali tle leſs connected with ſanſcullotiſi principles, becauſe — 
they were not members of the Convention, were to be named  - 
in the; Houſe of Commons; but the name of Margarot, to 
Wjhoſe upright integrity the greateſt ariſtocrat cannot refuſe 
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nor Gerald, now languiſhing 3 the fines: of diſcaſe | 


and perſ:cution, lying upon a vile hammock, unfit for a 
common felon !—This man, whoſe faculties and powers of 
mind ſurpaſs, in gigantic energy, almoſt every individual ex- 
iſting in the country,—this man, whom Doctor Parr, the tu- 
tor of Mackintoſh, the tutor of Sheridan, and the tutor of 
Gerald alſo, has declared to be by far the clevereſt man he erer 
| had under his tuition !—"This man is to languiſh unpitied and 


| —unnamed—this gloriousenergy of intellect is to lie negletted, 
and not a party man has virtue to reverberate his name, __—__ 


B publiſh his virtues and the injuſtice of his perſecutors — 
An annuity of 3000 a year could the props and pillars 4 
— party collect by ſubſcription, for a man who has been 


or fir 


=. _ toilin I his life time to be Chancellor of the Exchequer | 8 
| lt Lord of the Treaſury, and been diſappointed in tat 


| virwous and uſeful purſuit.” Three thouſand a year has been 
given to him to conſole him for the diſappointment: but poor 


L” Gerald, attached to no party, whom nothing but virtue ar 
principle can bias - poor Gerald is left unſupported, and unn?gs 


protected, to receive his daily bread from the ſcanty pittances 


| which the honeſt ſhoemakers and mechanics of the Tw n _ 
can ſave from the hard earnings of the week for the ſupport of W 


+ virtue and the alleviation of unmerited ſuffering. © 33 
What talk you of parties upon principle, while men whos Cn Pa 


1 # 1 ads crime is principle, are languiſhing i in want and neglect. e 5 - 
of If there is is ſuch a thing as principle in the human breaſt, 355 
| this muſt be one of the firſt reſults of reaſon, that for princk 


3 ple, whether miſtaken or not, no man ſhall languiſh without 5 


„ that generous aſſiſtance which thoſe | in — Circumſtances — 


migh ht ſo eaſily afford. 


Citizens, the plain ind. Gol YT is TIRE : let me impreſs On 


1 1 upon your minds: if you wiſh for the fruits of virtue, if 


: you wiſh for the fruits of liberty, truth, and juſtice, ſeek them 


= from the rotten, blaſted bough of ae? i they grow not 

there. Theſe fruits are only to be expe ed, {to borrow a- ee 

I beautiful illuſtration from Dottor Parr) from & the ſolid trug 
of virtuous habit, ne out bo the "ORD root of virtuous x Cp 


"PR 


5 5 IE Principle of 


"A "7 "RUS CRIOOLE "7 


: The ns Lobkure On the moral and Politica Toft 
2 ence 4 the Proſpective Princigle 07 Vi Hue. „ 
LIVE the Firſt ſee Tx12uNz No, VII J- 


' CITIZENS, The ſub Neno of. this evening 's Loftus i is the — 2 


irtue. It will be remembered that | 


ſome evenings ago, the firſt time I had the pleaſure of meet- 1 | 
Ing you after a melancholy circumſtance had taken place 2. 


bt 7 . my tanily, I delivered a Lecture upon this ſubject, a ſubjet | 
tothe choice of which I was led, ina conſiderable degree, by 


the ſtate of my feelings. I was conſcious of the duty f A 
ſtruggling with thoſe ſentiments of regret which we cannot 


ou | 5 wholly avoid when deprived of thoſe who are dear to us, and I E* | 
| 5 recollect that one of the moſt pleaſing and efficacious methods 


pl rivetting inſtruction in our own minds, is to endeavour 
do impart it to others; and I, therefore, upon that evening, 


undertook to prove that virtue is a proſpective, not a retro 


iſpective principle, that it regards always thoſe things we are to 
e look forward upon, not thoſe to which we may loot Back... 
Citizens, I had no ſooner determined to treat upon this ab- =. » 


I . 5 ject, than I fou d the extreme importance of conſidering it. 3 3 
with accuracy, and giving it an extenſive inveſtigation; it! 


will not, however, be furprifing to you that I ſhould-feel my= _ x 
ſelf, under ſuch circumſtances, incompetent to give that me- 


. thodical and orderly arrangement to which the ſubject is enti= | 
tled: for, notwithſtanding all our boaſts, fortitude itſelf isa | 
ſtruggle, and when we are ſtruggling againſt powerful paſſions | “ 
our thoughts may occaſionally flow, perhaps, with confidera= | 
dle energy, but they will generally be uttered in a looſe and | 


unconnedted woy. I found, accordingly, after I had concluk 


. _ ded, that I had very imperfectly performed the taſk I had un= | F 


dertaken, that many important topics had not been touched | 


55 at all, and particularly one important branch of my ſubject, BN 
= which, perhaps, I was called upon to inveſtigate with ſome | 
degree of boldneſs and accuracy, becauſe I had ſhocked, ina | 


_ conſiderable degree, the prejudices of ſome of my hearers bw | 5 


having promiſed to attempt to e chat gratitude is in rea- 1 


8 lity no virtue. 3 

I have been induced, n to . the ſubje&t EY - 

and to bring before you thoſe parts of the argument into which | 
I did not ſufficiently enter; and though this ſubject may, in the | 


5 frft New, — conſiderably W and though many | 
N : : perſons . 
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perſons may expett that the inveſtigation will not be ſfullici-- 


: ently political, I believe this ſuſpicion will be found a 4 
.._ originate from not having ſufficiently conſi dered the nature... 8 | 
"OG T_T. e 


T be falt is, that the great queſtion whether virtue is r 


is not always a proſpective principle, is one of thoſe which 
takes in an almoſt boundleſs range of inveſtigation. Perhaps 


no queſtion, in morals or politics, can poſſibly be ſtarted _ 


| which has not ſome degree. of reference to it; and I hope 1! 


ng ſhall be able to prove, that the proper underſtanding of the 585 : 


| ſubject is of equal importance to practical utility, as to the 25 


accurate arrangement of ideas comprehended in the inveſti: 


aation. I think I ſhall be able to ſhew, that the proſpectivitee 
Principle of virtue, that is to ſay, that principle which Jooks —_ 


attained which thinks of nothing but promoting the preſent | 


"nl future happineſs of ſociety, Is a principle the moſt mag- / = 


nificent, extenſive and generous in its influence upon the _ 
human character of any that can be deviſed.  _ 


Citizens, If we could but perſuade ourſelves, not only in 

| fore us, I have no doubt but we ſhould be able to produce a 

harveſt of felicity of which mankind, as yet, entertain no 
cC.onception; that we ſhould be ſtimulated to a degree of ener- 


| gy that would expand the human intellect, enlarge the political - 8 


powers of man, and produce a univerſal triumph of happi- 
| neſs throughout the univerſe ;—that we ſhould convert all the 
______, paſſions, powers, and energies of man, now ſo frequently _ 


3 in profligacy, revenge, or apathy, into powerful en- 


5 gines to promote the general happineſs, and to enlarge tze 


Citizens, This propoſition might, in a confiderable degree 
de illuſtrated from what all of us muſt have obſerved in the _ 
intercourſes of private life. If we regard the human cha- 


= racter, ſuch as we find it, we cannot but reflect, upon tze 
cConſiderable degree of force and activity which the youth= _ 


| ful character diſplays, in proportion as it is inſpired by the 
energies of hope, in preference to that tendency to regret and - 3 
maelancholy which frequently diſtinguiſhes the later period of 
life: for what is this hope but an enthutiaſtic ardour of the _ 
mind that keeps the eye conſtantly fixed on things that are 


3 before. Hence not only the human intellect unfolds to a de- 


eee which could not atherviſe be accompliſhed, but we = 
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: alſo and "hs youthful hire Wie whe” and br. TE 


quently ſurmounting dangers and difficulties which, but for 1 


5 this gt us principle, would fink them lillleſs to the 
earth, and conſign them to hopeleſs deſperation. We find 
them allo frequently ſpringing forward to the full attainment”. 


= of objects which to the cold eye of cenſure appcur unattain- : F 
able, and which occaſion the ſci-diſant moraliſts of the day to 1 


ridicule and cenſure their daring enthuſiaſm. 


A Citizens, Could we carry this principle into the ee r 
world — could we perſuade mankind to conſider the univerſe, „ 


zz²s in reality it is, one continuous ſyſtem of animated bein, 


= and could we perſuade the individual to think himſelf. only a 


immortal exiſtence, think bow thoſe energies would be 


prolonged, and refle& what muſt be the beneficent 


ES confequences! For why does age droop into deſpondency? - | 


E Why is the vigour, the ardour of the youthful character mo = 
ſuppreſſed by the chilling hand of experience? Is it becauſe 


5 we have found that hope and exertion are of no a vai? 
 No—lt cannot be. Let any individual who has once felt this 


LE: = enthuſiaſtic ardor conſider what he has attained by its means, — = 
Ad nd it is impoflible that he ſhould conclude that ardor NON: - - -_ 


1 : enthuſiaſm are fruitleſs. _ 5. 
What is the reaſon then that the energies of hs human 2,7 _— 
character are of ſuch ſhort duration? Citizens the reaſon is 


tis, man when conſiderably advanced in life thinks he has 
diut little to look forward to, and therefore ſlides impercepti?s- - 
bly into the retroſpective, dwells upon that which is _ 


Et ſeeks his pleaſures and his gratifications from the remem- 


bdrance of what is no more, and thence drops too often into 


part, a portion of that great, and, as far as we can perceive, 


15 regret, repining melancholy, and diſſatisfaction, from reflect- — +» : 


| ing upon thoſe parts of his paſt hiſtory which he cannot ap- 2 * 
prove, or which, if he does approve, are accompanied wirn 3 


; . 8 the melancholy convifiion that they can return no mor © —=— | 
Theſe are the conſequences of the ſelfiſh ſyſtem. That 


85 man who conſiders himſelf as an iſolated individual, who 

delieves that all his exertions ought to be made for his indi- . 

', vidual benefit, ſoon has reaſon to relax in his exertions. He 
nds that he is approaching towards the cataſtrophe he withes |} 


to avoid; that there is little for him to hope for; little for- 5 


7 dim to wiſh; his anxiety for the future is only a gloomy 45 


* DD. conſideration of his approaching diſſolution; and he therefore 
— wt hcl center Which! in ran . been the | 


ſouree ST 
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| fource of bis ddlight and proſperity, and ſinks into that 


Dn 


diſpoſition to regret and melancholy which is equally 
| barren to himself and injurious, or at eaſt unproductive, to 


But if we extend our view a little further; if we confider 


that man lives not for himſelt alone, but that every exiſting 


3 being, each individual that participates the feelings and ſen- 


| fations' of which he himſelf is conſcious—all that have the 


fame common faculties with himſelf, are entitled to the ſame 


1 enjoyments and the ſame rights; that year after year, gene. _ 


ration after generation, ages after ages, and myriads of ages - 7 
after myriads, may paſs away, and ftill ſociety exiſt to reap 


the benefit of our exertions; then our energy becomes as it 
were immortal, and the deſire, the hope, the anxiety to laber 
for human happineſs, can only terminate with exiſtence,  _ 
becauſe there only can terminate that ſatisfaction which ie 


virtuous mind conceives from the conſciouſneſs of laboring _ I 
to promote the general felicity, from the conviction that un- 


A | born ages may taſte the harveſt which his virtue is cultivating. 5 
Citizens, Such, I conceive, with reſpect to the energies 
of the human character, are the effects that muſt reſult from 


| conſidering virtue as a proſpective principle. It creates to, 


man a fort of eternal intereſt, in the advancement of virtue 
and happineſs: it enlarges every day, in proportion as his 
I knowledge enlarges the ſphere of his activity; and conſ: 
gqauently it is likely to be productive of effects to ſocieexygg 
Which nothing but ſuch a principle can poſſibly pro; 


2M J! , qm 
os 12 be ſaid, what avails to me the felicity that is 


| to be enjoyed by unborn ages? Why ſhould I exert myſelf | 


| for happineſs that is to be taſted an hundred thouſand years to 

= Come! Citizens, this way of arguing may look like philoſo- „ 

Php, but it partakes very little of benevolence, and ſtill lefs  _ 

[of a thorough knowledge of the ſources of human happineſs. | 
It is true we may not live to realize a very large portion of 


= the happineſs we are laboring to produce. Some of it cer- 


| _tainly we muſt behold; becauſe if our labours in the cauſe _ 
[of general happineſs are continual, the harveſt will be fpring= . 
[ing up day after day. But this proportion, you ſay, is 
[ſmall.— True, this proportion, if you conſider this only, _ 
may be ſmall. Butis this all that man enjoys? Thoſeatoms | 


| which compose the individuals that ſurround me, ſome few 
| years hence may perhaps be * the gale; in the _ e 
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nal e of matter they may be trankwuted into various 
forms, flow inthe wave, mount with the element of fire, or 
mingle with their parent duſt: but have we therefore no inte- 


ee _ teſts i in the enjoyments of poſterity ?—Yes, we have. In con- 4 


N templation we enjoy them; in the noble and ſublime ſatisfac- 6 


tion which ſprings from the conſciouſneſs of laboring, from the 1 = 


moſt difintereſted principles, in the promotion of the grandeſt 


9 cauſe in which the faculties of man can be employed. And 


though you may not live to ſee the whole of thoſe benefits 


vou are toiling to produce, if you cannot anticipate chem i ; 1 


and enjoy them, in proſpect, while you are Cu 1 "py 


5 1 coldneſs and fordidnefs of your imaginations. _ . 
Ik)hbe principle of retroſpective virtue, if ſuch a contradic- | 2 


e tion may be permitted, is however of a — 1 4 * 


bo Co The paſſions it engenders are almoſt uniformly the 


reverſe of benevolence. Inſtead of imparting energy, 


it * liſtleſſneſs; inſtead of permanent happineſs, it pro- 3 AM 


| _____ _ducesa ſenſual diſpoſition to the gratification of the moment; ; _ 
© and inſtead of ardent labor to promote the welfare of man- 


inc, it generates the gloom of hatred, the rancour revenge, 
and the eternal brooding of malignant — that diſturd 
-.- univerſe and deform the character of man. 


The moſt conſpicuous of the pretended virtues of OO 


3 : ſyſtem—for there is hardly any paſſion, however vile or baſe, 


Wich bas not, an ſome country or lome ages been aua! E 


TE i with the name of virtue. | E . 
Ilͤ̃' be moſt conſpicuous of the Nl virtues af this re- * 
.  troſp ective ſyſtem, may be claſſed under a very few heads. 


The firſt I ſhall hold out to your obſervation is 3 


A certain ingenious ſet. of romance writers called Engli 
Hiſtorians, having, time after time, told you very pompous | 
ſtcories of Frenchmen cut into fritters by Engliſh valour, of 
mountains of Spaniards looked to death by the terrors of the 
Britiſh eye, you are taught, by theſe fine ſtories, to contract 
an affection and veneration for the exploits of theſe glorious 


proficients in the ſcience of human butchery, and hence you 


ö | are taught to conſider, of courſe, that as the perſons who tell 
KaAll theſe great exploits bore the name of Engliſhmen, you 
o0ugnt to love the character of Engliſhmen better than any 


1 other, and to hold all other beings in contempt : without en- f 


quiring whether they do not poſſeſs the ſame powers of mind, 
nay, whether the romance writers of other countries, that is 


0 {ay, their hiſlyrians, have not, in return, made thoſe ra, : ” 
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| ak and Frenchmen cut myriads of Engliſh Dogs i into fritters 


in the ſame miraculous manner. In ſhort, you are to love 


_ Engliſhmen becauſe they are deſcended from thoſe Engliſhmen | 


| who, as you are told, murdered the natives of France in in- 


- conceivable numbers; and ybu are to hate all Frenchmen (run 


3 away emigrants 2 excepted) becauſe they are deſcended 


from the -Frenchmen ſo murdered. Hence, Citizens, that 


perpetual animoſity between nation and nation. What ami 
 whoam deſcended from Britons who have ſo frequently ſcourgng- 


5 ed thoſe dogs of France—atn I to ſuffer a Frenchman to con- 55 5 2 
ſider himſelf = equal? Shall I, who pretend to be ſo proud 


EQ De liber „ ſuffer a Fronchnian to think of liberty for him. 
| ſelft— Jo, it is an inſult to the ſacred records of Britiſh 


ſtory; ; and, remembering the cut-throat virtues of my anceſ- 


— I muſt be ſure- to — on the ſame trade” of N e 


: 5 = _ throats | in 7 alſo. SS. 
Another ſpecies of this kind of partiality, is the ſpirit of 5 
N party, proceeding alſo from the retroſpective notion of virtues 


derived from anceſtors—I have known gout, ſtone, and gra- =: 


vel to be derived from anceſtors, but no one ever yet founxd 


= the power of tranſmuting virtue, intellect, or learning from? TN | 
father to child. But, in remembrance of virtuous acts, forſfooth, = _ 


which the heroes of particular houſes have accompliſhed, we 


| 3 A 67: are to bow down in veneration to thoſe particular . 
9⁸iʒare to love the higs, becauſe ſome of their anceſtors ſtole 
tte name from the Scotch Sans Cullottes, who ſtood about 1 1 


0 boldly and N forward 1 in vindication of 5 
"ne the rights of man. ho © 
We are to revere ide in politics and nos 40 becauſe „ 


1 our anceſtors were brought up in thoſe political and religious | - 
notions; and as we have looked back for the example, it fol-a 


=; lows, of courſe, that the example muſt be right, and it would 


— atheiſm od to think we could make any ſort of ER”. 


improvement. TE — 
= Another of the virtues which ting from the retraſpeRive- COR 


1 85 principle, is the ſyſtem of proſcription; that is to ſay, if any De 


C any former period of his life, happens to have been 


aAaaullty of any imprudence, or to have fallen i into any vice, we _ 
ree to take a reſolute determination that he ſhall never have an 
| opportunity of being virtuous again: we are never to think _ 
| what the man is. The capacities and energies of his mind 


may be of the moſt uſeful nature, his virtues, private ad 
HA b may be moſt eminently conſpicuous; we may loox 
way 8 wy to o tho da his * beneficial i — 8 
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5 all this is very goed till you happen to hear, ſome how or 


9 other, that at ſome former period of his life, he had committed 


which his enlightened intelle& had reſeued him. 


1 reſts of mankind, to the 
verſal happineſs, diffuſing felicity to 


ſome faux pas, or was accuſed of ſomething of that kind, and 


ten, forſooth, all your veneration and reſpect is to terminate, 


and you are to puſh him back into the paths of vice from 


— 


Citizens, can Wan; be more oppolite to the great inte- 


eſirable object of promoting uni- 1 3 
oſe who are at preſent — — 5 


around us, and cultivating thoſe virtues that may tend to the | 2 


3 felicity of poſterity than this retroſpective principle of pro- bb 
- fription, which ſa ridiculouſly and inhumanly fays to the un- 


| fortunate man {ſtruggling to regain his place in fociety, you = 
may make what efforts you will, and ſtruggle to be virtuous to- 


A ___ the laſt degree, but, if we can prove that you have once been - 
vicious, we will forget your preſent exertions, we will ſhut 


te doors of future virtue againſt you, and drive you back, S 


5 whether you will or not, to that ſituation from which the ener- = 


_ dies of your intellect had redeemed you. 


* 2 F 
- o 


Io other of the virtues which the retroſpective principle |} 
©  _ Cukivates are ſorrow and regret, —weakneſſes, which it is no |} 

cgurther neceſſary for me to dwell upon, than as they have fre- | 
+ that the individual might challenge the praiſe of ſenſibilit y. 


© Senfibility! what is itz Senſibſlity means nothing more than | 
acuteneſs of feeling; and if there is any particular honor in 


3 having a more acute ſenſe of pain than other people, the ſfick- _ 2 


| eft valetudinarian has more virtue to boaſt than robuſt health 


| and vigorous and uſeful activity can ever aſpire to. In the | 


_ ſame degree the feeble, ſickly mind, in which there is not. © 


energy or virtue enough to do one virtuous action, frequently = 


| bearsoff the palm which ought tq be conferred only upon the — | 


man glowing with a generous and extenſive love of his fellow , } 
©. creatures, but which is, in general, conferred upon that e- 
dility into which perſons fink from Denn an 
their own ſenſations, and ſuppoſing that to thoſe 


would and its happineſs ought to be rendered ſubſervient. 


conſequently the purſes of their followers = 1 


1 Another of the virtues of the retroſpective ſyſtem is rehen- = - 


my 


3 tance. This is one of the virtues I ſhall touch upon very de. | . 
Il licately, becauſe I would not wiſh to offend the fine ſenſations 


enſations te 


of thoſe reverend Gentlemen who may, perhaps, be anxious | | | 
not to loſe that hold which it gives them of the conſciences and 2 
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2 er But the moſt conſpicuous and energetic of all the virtues _ 


reſulting from the retroſpeftive principle is revenge: a paſſion 


that has done more towards deforming the face of human fo. 


ciety, and plunging nation after nation, and generation after 
generation into all the horrors the mind can conceive, than all 


| the other vices in the catalogue of human errors. Of this 


| ___ Citizens, as 


= 3 I ſhall not enter particularly into the inveſtigation at 
is time, having ſpoken of it at length in my former Lecture. 


| | = J ſhall, therefore, proceed to the conſideration of a more plau= I 
| Afible part of the retroſpective ſyſtem; I mean the ſuppoſed  _ 
virtue of Gratitude. "Theſe two paſſions K cn to- 


gether, and endeavour to ſhew that, however different in 
appearance, 1 proceed from the ſame ſelfiſh principle.  _ 
tr 


* only one generated by the retroſpective {yſtem which bas any 


3 cerning Political juſtice; 


| plauſible pretenceto virtue, and as it has been long revered b ß 
|| the moſt amiable characters as the germ of every viatue, am 
well aware that J have a delicate taſk to perform. Few, peer “ 
| haps, who hear me ever queſtioned that gratitude was a vir 
| tueof the firſt deſcription. A chain of ſerious reaſoning hass 
induced me to conſider ĩt as a vice. It will be neceſſary, there= 
fore, for me to. ſtate the queſtion to you with great preciſin 
ſo that I may be thoroughly underſtood, and you may perceive 
-. | the foundations upon which my concluſion is built. It ia 
FF doctrine, I believe, which no one has been hardy enough to 
brsach in this country, till it was advanced by a celebrate 
| author of the preſent day (Godwin) in his © Enquiry cow  _ 
and the odium it has drawn upon 


| his heads little calculated to induce others to tread the fame 
path. I am not afraid, however, of populariſing thoſe ideas 
_ which I believe to be true, becauſe the perſons who firſt propa- 


gated them have encountered reproach. If gratitude is a 
FF virtue—if it has a tendency to expand the heart, and promote 
- the line of couduct moſt conducive to general happineſs, let it 
de proved, and 1 ſhall be happy to retract. If gratitude, on 
 # the contrary, has a tendency to draw the human mind from 


the conſideration of the whole, and to fix it, from a principle 


| of self love, upon a few individuals, then T ſhall be obliged i! 


| to conclude that gratitude is no virtue, but that, on the con- 


trary, it is an enemy to that great fountain of all virtue 1 
Juſtice which commands us, without favor or regard to 


= 2 | perſonal feelings, to cultivate felicity in every boſom capable 


| Of receiving its impreſſion, and remove forrow and affliftion — 


mn 


is paſſion or ſentiment of Gratitude is the 


EET. 2 fits. Now let us conſi 
55 be returned. 


230 „ dur rribunz: 


"a FE every ſentient it being, wherever the opportunity is pre} 


„ 


8 TY us enquire, in the firſt 1 1 18 thes- Wo | 
principle of gratitude, and what is juſtice. If juſtice conſiſts 


in nothing more, according to the ideas of Lombard-ſtreet, 

than merely paying your debts that you may neither injure 

5 your credit, nor be ſent to priſon, why then juſtice is not te 
1, IR foundation of all virtue. Butif juſtice conſiſts, as I ſup= 2 


poſe, in doing, in all poſſible caſes, all the are we poſſibly . . 


ae can for our fellow beings, then I muſt conclude that every 
ming that is not juſt is criminal, that nothing : that militates = 


againſt this juſtice can be a virtue. 


Well, then, what do you mean be gratitude ? Either it 1 


e means ſomething, or it means nothing. If it means fome= Þ}Þ 
ſzting, it muſt mean either ſomething more or ſomething less 
dan juſtice; or elſe juſtice and gratitude are convertible term: 
E22 poſition that will never be allowed. If juſtice, then, is a ñſ 
ſupreme virtue, if juſtice embraces the whole univerſe, if > = 
z the elementary principle of juſtice that you ſhould do al! 
the good to all human beings that you have the power of doing, =— 2 
And never neglect any opportunity of doing good to any indi- 4 
$f. _ vidual, unleſs by doing that good ou are likely to do more 
injury to other individuals, or, to ſociety at large—If theſe 
k᷑lTꝛĩ rare the principles of juſtice, and if eration means ſamething _ 


5 more or ſomething leſs than this, it muſt be injaſtice, and con- - B 


Rr  ſequently is no virtue. It is miſtaking a part for the whole, Z 
8 = 59 our exertions to a few particular individuals, @({| 
maerely becauſe they have done more for us than we were e- 


and co 


| titled to, and thereby neglecting that great ſcale of juſtice = 


which would lead us to do all the * in our c power to all WE 2 
* 8 | — exiſting beings. | Io: = 2 
___ Gratitude is Saal et to "I a return of bene" = 2 

er what are the benefits which ought _— 


You muſt never 1⁰¹⁰ . in this enquiry, of the firſt | * 


. principle, namely, that juſtice includes doing all the good 
Jou can for all human beings. Now then what is returning = 8 
Huavors? The obligation, as it is called, either was a favour | 
Which the individual did or did not deſerve. If not deſerved, | 
then it was an act of injuſtice; for no man has power to da | 
mamore than he ought to an individual, without doing leſs than | 
his duty to the whole; the fact being, that he owes to the 
whole every power and faculty he poſſeſſes, and is bound to | 
OT — out t thoſe — and faculucs 8 to — — — . 


1 N 
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If therefore he does more to any individual than that individual _ 
| deſerves, he is reduced to the neceſſity of doing leſs to other 
individuals than they deſerve; conſequently he has done in- 


Juſtice, he has done an ill act. If injuſtice then has been 


done in your favour, ought you to do a kindneſs to another 
becauſe you have received the benefit of his injuſtice? Cer- 
JJ... dd N60 Occ. 
Grant, on the other hand, that what your benefactor did was 
no more than juſt and due; that it was beneficial to the human 
4 race that the kindneſs ſhould be done, would you not be 
FF bound in the ſame manner to reſpect and reverence that hu= 
man being, whoſe virtue had led him to do the beſt for his 
fellow beings, juſt the ſame whether that benefit was con. 
ferred upon another individual or yourſelf? If not, wat 
makes the difference but your own ſelf-love? 
Thus then it reſolves itſelf into the principle of juſtice.  ** 
But if you lay it down as a principle of gratitude, that if 
you do me a kindneſs, I am to do you a kindneſs again, what 
z it but a barter? What is it but a traffic? a compact be- 
tt:ueen parties? Do more for me to day than I deſerve, ang 
I will do more for you to morrow than you deferve!or, in 
other words, you having done injuſtice to mankind, that you 
3 might heap unmerited favours upon my head; I will do in- 
3 Juftice to mankind, for ever after, that I may heap favors upon  _ 
MM -  - your head or which you are not wary... ⁰ --.2 
Ci.tizens, It is not often that I enter upon any ſubjet in 
and abſtra& manner: but I wiſh be ſee, eee 
N upon your minds 
that the concluſion I draw from this is not a concluſion un- 
ftiendly to doing kind and beneficent actions. It is not an 
argument againſt doing as many generous actions as you & _ 
would otherwiſe do; on the contrary it is a ſtimulus to do 
3 more: for the concluſion is, that all the good you can do to 
all exiſting beings, you cught to do; and that the only ſtand. 
| ard by which you ought to regulate the proportions of good 
you are to adminiſter, is the ſtandard of the effective right of 
ttzte individual: that is to ſay, the capacity and the inclination _ 
of that individual to do good in his turn to other human beings 
whom it may be in his power afterwards to ſerve: and the  * 
| only reaſon why youought to give him that preference is, that _ 
by ſo doing, you throw your ſeed into a foil where it will be 
ſiure to be cultivated and bring forth a more abundant produce _ 
| —Not for your particular advantage, the paltry gratification _ 
of your contracted ſenſes: no, but for the general diffuſion 


that great ſyſtem I wiſh to impre 
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of happineſs and virtue through the whole of that great fa- 
mily of human beings every one of which, whatever be his 
name, his colour, or his cauntry, is the brother of all the 
reſt, and ought to enjoy with . a community of rights 
and happineſs. d Gl et.” 
It matters not whether the individual has done me a kind- 


Rneſs or an injury. A virtuous individual, ſuppoſing me to 
de vicious, may have done me wrong! This virtuous indi 
Vvidual has the power and inclination to do benefit to all man- 
| kind. Now ſuppoſe this individual who has thus injured me 

unintentionally —or ſuppoſe he had intentionally wronged me 


| (being then a vicious, tho? now a virtuous man) — This man 
who has wronged me languiſhes in want. Thoſe powers, 
_ thoſe faculties, thoſe virtues, by which nations and 8 


duoons might be bleſſed, are periſhing before me. On te 


bother hand lies ſome worthleſs individual whom nature may 


have made my relation, who may have heaped, in profli- 
gacy and idle intoxication, perhaps, unmerited favours upon 


my head: I have the power of ſerving but one: Who does 


 . whoſe exertions ſociety will never be benefited, or him whole = | 


relief confers an effential benefit upon mankind? Gratitude 


asys, relieve the worthleſs, and let the important ſufferer periſh, F 
But who does juſtice, who does virtue, who does the love of | 


my fellow men call upon me to ſerve? The man whoſe con- - 
duct, perhaps, was once a ſcorpion to my breaſt; who, if 


I., relieve his necefities, if I triumph over the ſelfiſh narrow 


pirinciples corroding my heart, may become a bleſſing to the 5 ; 3 
| , Univerſe and diffuſe felicity through a wide ſphere of human 


Citizens, it may appear paradoxical, but I ſhall endeavour 
do prove how nearly gratitude and revenge are allied. I might 


EE argue this point by dogmatiſm, and inference from fact. I might = 2 
| appeal to obſervation, and remind you that grateful men are 
generally revengeful, and that revengeful men are generally 


grateful; and even hence, perhaps, it would be no great pre- 


. ſumption to conclude that the revengeful and grateful man act : : 1 
from the ſame ſelfiſh ſpring of motion, that is to ſay, the re- | 


Collection of the benefits or injuries heaped upon himſelf, ang 


* cdthe hatred or love he feels towards the individuals I ſhall not : - 
however take advantage of this general aſſociation, but ſhal! 
proceed to examine the queſtion upon the open ground of ar- 


gument. For this purpoſe, Citizens, I will refer to a recent 


circumſtance, becauſe it will give me an opportunity of meeting * 
| the arguments of my opponents on their , Tn 
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'You al of you know that, together with dther 8 
have lately been in circumſtances of a very extraordinary na- 
ture: that the iron hand of oppreſſion was ſtretehed over me 
to cruſh me to atoms, that every ſpecies of perſecution was 
made uſe of to deſtroy at once my perſon and my character. 
Well, how came I through this perilous ſtorm? Citizens, 


TWELVE GOOD MARINERS and THREE EXCELLENT PILOTS | 
| conducted my veſlel in ſafety into the harbour of peace. 
Twelve honeſt- Jurors diſdained the ſophiſtry of an hoſt of 
FF Crown Lawyers. —Erſtine, with an imagination all on fire, 
FF with a foul full of that energy which nothing but virtuous 


_—- feelings could inſpire, Erſkine ſtepped forward with _—_ 
eloquence, and aſſerted the cauſe of truth and juſtice to the 
very teeth of that judge who, in his charge to the Grand Jury, 


propagated doctrines to which I will not give a deſcriptive ; 5 


Mm _ epithet :—poſterity will do them juſtice. Erſkine ſtood up in Ss 


| the face of power; he vindicated the rights and liberties of 


ngliſhmen, and as he already ſtood unrivalled for eie 
_ talents, determined to prove that the qualities of his head were 
not ſuperior to thoſe of his heart. — Gibbs, whoſe ſoul, undi 
aaſſed by party, never yet was plunged in political diſpu tes 
felt a correſpondent ardour. Burning with noneſt conviction, 


elevated with a noble fortitude, conſcious that the men Wo 


pretended to reverence the law and conſtitution were trampling 25 = -— 
law and conſtitution under foot, and endeavouring to mark 5 


>: every footſtep of their tyrannic career with Britiſh blood ;j— om: fo 
Gibbs, not curious, perhaps, of thoſe abſtract and ſpeculative . Es 


= 1 8 _ truths which form the baſis of the character of the - 
pPlhiloſophical politician, but fired with that Conſtitutional — 
thuſiaſm, that zeal for the faithful interpretation of the laws 


which has occaſionally, though not frequently, adorned the 


9 8 Engliſh Bar Gibbs ſtood by his fide, like the younger Ajax | 7 


by the fide of Telemon, ſeconded his ſtrokes, and enforced his 
= advantages. Nor muſt we forget the labours of Foulkes, who  _ 
in a ſituation leſs conſpicuous, but equally arduous, united tze 
ER: diligence of the ſolicitor with the diſintereſtedneſs of the phi- „ 


= - | lanthropiſt, and the ardour of the patriot. 3 
Such were our champions. They fought, they conquered, 5 
Fe, and Britain eſcaped the chains that were forging for it 


Well, Citizens, I feel—l know all this: 1 3 . 8 


5 avow, 1 proclaim (for ju/tice calls upon me ſo to do) that but — 


or theſe honeſt jurors, theſe honeſt advocates, and this honeſtt 
'F Ffolicitor, I had not been here. I am not a man to deny the |} 
HS 915 offices 1 have received. * That! is no 8 8 of . 1 „ 
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—— The * actions of mankind atk to * J 
publicly proclaimed, nor ought the light of benevolence to 
be hid under a buſhel. But can I ſuppoſe, or, if I were ſo 


| infatuated, could any body elſe believe that the merit of theſe 


men is any way increaſed becauſe I was the individual who 
was ſnatched by their exertions from the jaws of oppreſſion, 
and reſtored to my ſphere of public and private uſefulneſs. 


Can I, unleſs egotiſm has uſurped the ſeat of juſtice inmy | 
mind, believe that more affection is due to theſe men, more 


eſteem for ſnatching me from the meditated deſtruction than I 


for ſnatching the veteran Tooke, for example, from the fame } 
fate? or Hardy, that gallant and difintereſted leader of the van 4 


0 of liberty? Certainly not. The principle and the utility of © 7 A 


nh the action are the real foundations of the eſteem we owe the 5 
adlors, and not the individual object. They would be equally 3 


- entitled to reſpect and veneration had they exerciſed the ſame + 2 


5 energies of mind in behalf of any other individuals 7. EO] 
innocent and equal ly uſeful to mankind. 


Nay, Citizens, 


5 tions. No, thoſe exertions ought only to be conſidered ass 
prooſs of energetic virtues calculated to produce the happiness 


© nl mankind; as land marks, if I may fo expreſs myſelf, on =» 


1 will go a ſtep further, 3 ey that the re- | . * 
ks ſpect and veneration which we owe and which ſociety owes to 
ttheſe men, does not ariſe from the circumſtance of paſt exer- 


| the. ſhore of morals, pointing out to mankind, whenever 3x 


5 their happineſs and felicity ſhall need ſuch a . of imet- © ©; 1 
lect, and legal N where _ may. ſeek that ſhelter = | 


* Wich confidence. _ — = 
In ſhort, Citizens, it is not this or that ood den which — 


: ;ndividuals hava done, but their general uſefulneſs, their power A 


; and inclination to benefit ſociety, that ought to famp their WE © 
- eſtimation with the thinking part of mankind. 1 
Now, Citizens, 1 will contraſt this by another 3 125 


yy It i is not likely that in mentioning the ſeproſecutions I ſhould — 


forget the ſanguinary ambition of a Pitt, the ariſtocratic en- 9 


OR _ thuſiaſm of a Burke, the metaphyſical frenzy of a Wyndham, = 7 


1 or the apoſtacy, of your Portland's, your Spencers, = che 


would-be Viceroy Fitzwilliam: yet, Citizens, becauſe we 1 
|  recolle& the vices of theſe men, are our ſouls to feſter with 


1 revenge? Are we, like har pies and furies, with lips quivering 5 


VWi.och rage and indignation (ſuch lips as I beheld in the Privy / 
= - 2_ when I was examined!)—Are we, L lay, as if ve 
= 5 5 were ready to lap the blood of theſe men becauſe their prin- 


. 3 and . are | offenſive. to * to brood over the -: 


* 5 
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_ gloomy feeling of reſentment and'reven ze? No: Periſh the 
 wretch the fire of whoſe patriotiſm —_ de fed by the de- 
ſtroying hires of vengeance ! Periſh the wretch who, remem- 

bering only his own petty wrongs, "ge the great intereſts | 


of humanity! 


However conterptible their condutt may have been, or 
| however conſpicuous their ſanguinary hatred and diſpoſition 
to oppreſs, thoſe individuals certainly are no worſe members 


7 of ſociety than they would have been if they had never _ | 


ſecuted me. If their perſecution. had fell upon other heads, 


* | ought I not to have the ſame abhorrence for their principles 


and practices which is juſtifiable now? Certainly this makes 
no difference in the great ſcale. If I am merely an iſolated 
individual, if I am to be acting merely for myſelf, if I am to 


_ conſider that I am all, and ſociety nothing, then of courſe NH 


muſt hate theſe men in proportion to the injury they have 
done me. But, admitting the benevolent principle, can any 


FF individual have a right to flake the happineſs and profperity 

—_--..-ot ſociety, the welfare, the peace, the tranquillity of a whole 

FF generation, that he may ſatisfy his particular feelings of rage, 
| of hatred, of reſentment? No: ſuch a right, reaſon, huma- 

= - - ain juſtice, all diſclaim. I know this is not the 1 

ſentiment. I know how ſtrong a tendency there is in the 

1 human character to egotiſm and reſentment; and I therefore 


wWuo.arn you when you yourſelves are wronged think twice—al- _. ©; 


= - ways think ſcriouſly before you ſuffer yourſelves to feel indig- > 
nation againſt any individual; but when yourſelves are 3 
1 _ think twice. — think how common a thing it is to over-rate 
1 ourſelves, and conſequently to over-rate the mjuries we have 
reeceived, and learn that the principles of Yirtue are principles 
„ general utility, not of particular feeling. 


But, Citizens, there is one ee e more relative to. 


2 this gratitude, to as I ſhall allude, namely, the miſchievous. 
= conſequences it frequently produces in the noſt noble and 
capacious minds, fettering them to individuals when. they 


Voere born for the univerſe, and extinguiſhing the great _ . - : — 


- iy ciples of general juſtice in their hearts. How is it that the 


= __ Demoſthenes of our ſenate, Fex, a man whoſe ſoul is occu= 15 —— 


=. py by magnificent virtues, —how comes it that this man 


rinks as he does from the path of public duty at this ved? 


|} © What is the reaſon that he ſhould affirm in the Senate, that 

| <clementary principles are not to be talked of, that you muſt | 

| not diſcuſs general abftrat rules,—you muſt only conſider the 
Fo yy motives and * * the: * Gay Fin other 


words, 


— 
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words, you may make as many diſputes as you pleaſe to get 
_ yourſelves into power, but never diſcuſs what are the rights |} 
ok the People, the duties of Miniſters, or the objects of 
Government! No: this would lead you to enquiry equally |} 
_ Ceſtruftive to all parties, and the Outs have as much to 
tremble for during the inveſtigation as the Ins. But can we 
believe that this great character is blind to the importance of 
flirſt principles? Can we believe that his mind cannot ſee _ 
beyond the narrow line of conduct now chalked out ?—lIt is 
 _ Impoſſible to think fo meanly of his mind; but the harpy | 
SGratitude has taken poſleſhon of him: recollecting that much! 
of the felicity, much of the eaſe, the ſplendor, the conſe: 
gqauence of his life, has been derived from a few ariſtocratic |} 
families, from a great combination of Mhigs, as they cal! 
. themſelves, he therefore ſuppoſes that he is bound in gratitude FF 
never to deſert this party, though, one after another, they 
have ſhewn little remorſe in deſerting him. Thus is this | 
great, this powerful, in many reſpects this virtuous and ener- 
getic mind, trammelled by the fetters of Ariſtocracy, anld 
N Þciety is robbed of thoſe glorious advantages which might be 
reaped from the free and generous exertions of capacities fo | 


 TraPROMPTVU on ſeeing the word LineRTY half erazed from f| 
aul on which it bad been write. 


| POOR daſtard no triumph thy malice imparts; — 


What you *razed from our walls is engraved on our heart? 
And tho? Pitt and his crew may the legend efface, 
The emblem for ever the mind ſhall embrace; 
Its firmneſs—its ardour ſhall ever endure, _ 
Engrav'd on our boſoms, unſhaken and pure; 
________ Exiſtence and Freedom together we'll twine, _ 
SE eee i ee Rs 2 & 
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— y, 290 May, 1795: 


1 On the humanity and benevolence of the Dutch Rivas. TY 


5 tion, and the cauſes of the exceſſes | in France. 


” The Third LeQuure On the Moral and Political 5 


fn Influence of the Proſpective Principle of Virtue. : 


* With a Parallel between the Charafter FY'F PIT TT and 1 


5 | RoBeoerenns. Ee Se 


3 G it will W ppm 1. e ol 


; : manner in which theſe Lectures are delivered, that I ſhall bh: 


_ = conſiderably miſtaken in my calculations as to the extent of 2 | 
FF _ matter to be embraced by a fingle Lecture. On the laſt even- den oe Ol 


1 ing I intended to have cloſed the ſubject of the proſpettive 


Principle of virtue, and to have entered largely i into the politi- „ 
cal conſiderations that depend upon it; particularly that branch 
"8: of the ſubject which relates to the revolutions of nations. I 
found, however, when the evening was conſiderably advance! 
tthat it would be impoſſible to accompliſh this, or, indeed, to 
eenter at any conſiderable length into that which forms 'the „ 
miaeoſt important branch of the ſubject, namely, the application 
do the leading characters and events of this important ra 
without conſiderably treſpaſſing upon my uſual limits. Add 
| as the ſtate of my health was precarious, I thought 8 
I right either to expoſe myſelf to hazard, or you to inconven : 
e nce by protracting that Lecture to an unuſual length. Lac - = 
 _ gladI made uſe of this precaution, becauſe, when I came to 


review my ſubje& again, I found a vaſt variety of important a 


matter entirely untouched. I recollected alſo that while I had : 


the honor of reliding in the Tower, I had peryſed, with a = 


| conſiderable degree of attention, the works of an author — 55 


1 mn mes N much , and ſometimes more Ne” 


- Show hail'd wich; joy a as true to Virtue' $ OPEN 3 
3 08 Ne ow view'd with horror as the aſſaſſin O guide — 


* 1 mean 1 eee who appeared, in e 1 . — 


_ burniſh A clue 1 to > we: events F which have I then place — 
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in Europe; and from whom many important reflections might | 
be adduced : An author, whatever might be his obje—whe- Þ 
ther to inſtruct the tyrant, or expoſe the tyranny, whoſe work }._ 


is replete with political erudition and, therefore, worthy of 


the moſt ſerious attention. I found, in a review of the pre- 


| ſent ſubject, that many of his reflections would apply to that 


branch I am now going to enter upon, and I ſhall occaſionally, _ 
therefore, make ſome quotations from him, It may be neceſ- 


ſiury, however, to premiſe that this author is perpetually ſpeak- _ - 
ning of princes and of tyrants, whereas I ſhall have to apply 
his reflections to leaders of revolutions by which princes and 


_ tyrannies have been overthrown. You will ſee, however, 


_ . © that the es applies juſt the ſame, and that in one in- 


ſtance in particular the only irrelevant circumſtance is the uſe 
of the word prince, a title to which the individual animad- _ 


verted upon never attained,” nor ever, perhaps, aſpire |} 


es" _ Having premiſed thus much, I ſhall proceed to remind you 


that in two former lectures I have dilated very conſiderably FF 

upon that principle of virtue which looks forward to benefits 
do be procured, in oppoſition to that which looks backward }_ 
upon injuries already done. You will remember that I dwelt } 


upon the tendency of the paſſion of revenge to diſappoint the _ '$ 
aims of thoſe who uſe that engine to promote the principle 


8 of liberty; the very eſſence of which is philanthropic virtue. 3 
I attempted alſo to ſhew you that the deviations from tnjge 


Arent principles of political virtue which, according to my 


cCoyonceptions, are obſervable in that illuſtrious character, tge 
Diemoſthenes of the Britiſh ſenate, are to be traced alſo from 


tte deluſive principle of gratitude, a branch as I endeavoured _ 1 


1 to ſhew you, of the retroſpective ſyſtem. ESE 


Il. come now to the moſt important branch of my ſubject :! 
© namely, the influence of the two principles in the grand revo- . 
ö llutions which frequently convulſe, ſometimes deſtroy, ang 

ſometimes improve great communities. And here, Citizens, | 


I chall dwell, in the firſt inſtance, not upon the gloomy, but 


heart can have read the proceedings of the revolution in Hol | 
land, without feeling that heart dilated, and finding himſelf a 


better member of ſociety from the grand ſentiments of juſtice 
and benevolence upon which that revolution has been con- 


Rs ducted. Remember particularly the doctrines they lay down, 


- | how they diſcard the principle of vengeance, and all thoſe ef. ; 
fuſions of retroſpective fury which have produced ſuch miſe- 


| rable conſequencesin the world. Think of that proclamation =} 
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nn which they declare their independence, and avow their de- 


termination of forming a government upon the broad baſis of ; 
liberty and equality. Having been required, with more zeal 


than diſcretion, to ſatiate vengeance upon ſome of their 


| late oppreſſive rulers, the proviſional repreſentatives, the lea. _ 
ders of the revolution, publiſh a proclamation, equally admi- 
__ Table for its energy of ſentiment, its wiſdom and its humanity. _ 
The Dutch,” ſay they, „from the very moment wen 
& they firſt broke their chains, gave to aſtoniſhed Europe too 


"3 .« grand an example of generoſity and humanity to let us be- . 


| *< lieve that they would ſully that glory in the moments of 
| tranquillity, by avenging themſelyes on a ſet of humbled def. 
e pots, deprived of all ſtrength.” This magnanimity will 


. appear very conſpicuous, when you conſider what has been e 


the conduct of the man who was once the chief magiſtrate : 


of that country; when you refle& that during the American 

- war, while Holland was at war with England, there are trong 
' reaſons to ſuſpect that he fold the fleet of his own country to 
dtꝛuhe cabinet of St. James's (I mean at the battle of the Dogger 


: Bank)—when you reflect, alſo, upon his conduct to the people, N ; 1 


# of whoſe couſtitution, be it remembered, the Stadtholderate was . — 


never an integral part—it was only a proviſional office ſet uns 

by the temporary will of the nation, and liable to be put down 

gain whenever the nation ſo willed. ' © 
The Stadtholderate, I fay, and the hiſtory of the country 


bears me out in the aſſertion, was no integral part of the con= 


| Aiitution of the Batavian ſtates; yet you will remember that : 


| when the Batavian people thought it their duty—and who ſhall —_ "2 


venture to diſpute the right of a people when they do fo 


FF think; to ameliorate the government, under which they live? —- 

FF You will remember that when they thought it their duty to 
E f 5 ameliorate their government they were prevented by —ů 
FF Stadtholder from ſo doing. How? By a larger portion of te 

people declaring againſt the patriots? No: but by the mena= 


ding of a Britiſh fleet that threatened their ports, and by troops 


ok Pruffians poured into the nation to thruſt the Stadtholder- — 


d te down people's throats, with an increaſe of power, and 


* Baut they forgot all this ge Ie nerouſly and gloriouſly forgot "OE Th 


and remembered the true principles of virtue and policy; as 


you will hear, © He deſerves not to triumph,” continue tneſe 


| philoſophic patriots, © who baſely abuſes his victory; he one 
A can promiſe himſelf the conſtant and happy fruits of victory 
ce who makes his vanquiſhed foes bluſh by his juſtice and ge- 7 
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* neroſity; and convinces them that they are the perſons who - 


& have choſen the worſt cauſe to defend. Citizens, genero= A 
. ſity and juſtice carry with them irreſiſtible force, nothing 
&& can fave our country but a conſtant adherence to thoſe vir- 


dtues. The exerciſe of revenge may afford a tranſitory plea= | 


c ſure in the moments of paſſion and delirium, but its conſe= | 
e quences are commonly ſad and fatal; while the exerciſe of 


« equity and generoſity leaves nothing but agreeable ſenſa- 
3! ane er od 


T They then go on to declare that their great end is to | 


3 a government upon the foundation of the genuine F 2 
principles of freedom and equality; perceiving (as all men 
will ſooner or later perceive) that all governments that are 


not founded upon this baſis, that is to ſay, upon the baſis of | ; 


. equal rights, equal laws, and equal means of obtaining juſtice, |} 


are in reality nothing but uſurpations, how many hundred, 


odr how many thouſand years ſoever they may happen to have 

been eſtabliſhed. “ But,” continues the proclamation, 
& & how to attain this end? No method more likely than to | 

& ſhew, on the one hand, grandeur and generoſity with reſpect 
& to the paſt; on the other, to be ſevere and inexorable Þ} 
̃ do all attempts againſt freedom and the ſupremacy of the } 
Citizens, I am not ſure whether to be ſevere and inexorabfe 

is ever right. You are always to exerciſe juſtice,—you are 


to preſerve liberty; but take care, that, while you pretend to 
make diſtinctions, you do not ultimately fall into an und?! 
_  Ringuiſhing ſyſtem of terror and revenge. However, Citi- 
ens, there can be no doubt that, in the agitation of paſſions 


that muſt prevail in ſuch a revolution as that in France, and 4 be 
_ that in Holland, there muſt be a conſiderable degree of fer- _ 


mant, —a necefliity for a conſiderable degree of aa 209 8 


e.rtion, which at other periods cannot be juſtified. In a mo- Þ}F_ 
ment of criſis, all the terrors, in the regular courſe of things, m 
bdeing on one ide, it is neceſſary, perhaps, to create a falu- * |} 
_ tary and counteraCting terror, that perſons who have no fide, Þ}_ 
no ſentiment, no principle but that of ſelf- ſecurity, (a deſcri-—ꝰœÄ 
tion which always includes a large proportion of every people 
. fappols that they have every thing to fear from tage 
triumph of one party, and nothing from the other. If there - 
fore there is any exruſe for this language, it is from that 


_ conſideration. Self. preſervation is a right of nature which _ = 


dieeiongs as much to the friends of liberty as to courts ng 
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Citizens, I mark this diſcrimination the more particularly, 
that I may ſhew you that there is no more foundation for the 
calumny which deſcribes me, on the one hand, as a friend to 

____ Ppaſhve obedience and non- reſiſtance, than the calumny which 
repreſents me, on the other, as an agitator of violence and 

maſſacre. I love humanity, I love my fellow-beings, to 

whatever party they may belong; and I would no fooner _ 
wound or afflit my bittereſt enemy than my deareſt friend. _ 

Either the one or the other I would reſiſt, if I met him in 
the proſecution of ſchemes deſtructive of the rights and in- 
tereſts of man; but I would reſiſt him, which ever it might 

be, in the mildeſt and moſt benevolent manner, from which - _ 

I could have any proſpect of ſucceſs. This is my land- marx 
| ——my boundary between Quakeriſm and violence; and Do 
bere I think every man ought to ſtand to his poſt, and. 
F when attacked, defend himſelf and his principles; and if ever 
tthe dire neceſſity ſhould arrive, which I hope never will, 

FF truſt I ſhall be as willing to ſhed my blood, as ſpend my 
breath, in defence of the rights and liberties of man, But 
not one blow for vengeance! No: that which is paſt, is paſt. 
I would prevent the future evil; I would remove the prefentz _ 
bdiut when, inſtead of prevention, we talk of puniſhment, we 
ES. ny diſguiſe it to ourſelves in what pompous language we 
will, but we have departed from the genuine principles of  _- 
lu!uberty and juſtice, and plunged into the cruel ſyſtem by which 
all the tyrannies of the ancient and modern world have been 
ODnhappily, citizens, this great political truth has not ben 
underſtood in all the ſtages of the French revolution; unhap- k 
pilÜwKy we do but too frequently obſerve, inſtead of the proſpec- 
tive principle of amelioration, the retroſpective glances and 

-F paſſions of revenge, in the ſtruggles of parties which, one 
after the other, have ſucceeded in that great, that glorious, 


though in ſome reſpects unhappy country. 


FF Citizens, perhaps in the firſt inſtance every one of the _ 
 fattions which have alternately prevailed in that country acted  _ 
tom virtuous principles. I cannot, I own, call back to my  _ 
mind the glorious ſentiments, the godlike reaſonings, the 
generous eloquence, which has ſo frequently re ſounded Within 
the walls of the French aſſemblies, without being convinced _ 
dtmat, in many of thoſe leaders who have at laſt fallen victins 
d 0ù their own ambition, there were pure and enlightened priñ 
F Ciples of liberty and truth, which perhaps never ſhone ben: 
bore with equal luſtre in the world. . — — 
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Ns the 6ſt Re ak A of Fraws was, that the leading STOR 


ters of that country formed themſelves into factions, (into 


parties as they are called here!) compacts and aſſociations _ 
which have an inevitable tendency to produce a ſelfiſhneſs of 
character, a ſort of eſprit du corps, and to baniſh from the 
mind thoſe broad and generous principles, without a reſolutie 
RT 2 to which noming like genuine liberty ever can be 
Theſe recs ſoon bn inflamed. by 8 . > 


5 5 — by threats of vengeance, Yes, I ſay by threats 3 


of vengeance; for I believe the threats held, out by 


Ents the feeble Briſſotines were the firſt cauſe of the fanguinary Io | 3» 


N proceedings which the Mountain afterwards adopted. When 5 


i ſuſpicions are generated, when denunciations are ſpringing — 


from every quarter, there is but too neceſlary a tendency — 


| ſuch proceedings to ſtir up the .gloomy ſpirit of revenge. Op- IP 


poſition becomes inflamed by mutual hatred, and mutual fear, 


_—_— nothing but the deſtruction of one party can ſatisfy he _ = 


BM 2 frantic ravings of thoſe who began deluſion, but 


nlancorous animoſity. Let it be _ however? eit = 2 

Zens, that I do not attribute the whole of the miſchiefs that — «© 
baue taken place in France to the revengeful diſpoſitions of : 
we particular leaders of the revolution. The time is near at 


hand when it will no longer be virtue to ſlander France. The ' 


—__ time is near at hand when it will be no longer High Treaſon __ 

 ____ to do juſtice to the real character and virtues of that nation. — 

Pruſſia has already, from a profeſſing friend, become a hrea t- 
eening enemy to this country. Pruſſia already, from the foe 
of France, has become her ally; and, with very few grains 


1 of penetration, I think we may diſcover that part of the al- gs 


Hllaance, yet behind the curtain, is, that the arms of F 

and France ſhall combine to drive the Britiſh forces from 
SGermany. Spain and Sardinia, there is good reaſon to Se 

E ſubmitted already, or are upon the eve of ſubmiſ- OY 


ſion. The King of Pruſſia is nominated, as it were, patron 


—_— a large portion of Germany ; and, in all probability, under 3 


his wing peace will be procured from the French republic for - 


| | Ts thoſe diſt racted and half-ruined ſtates. Yet ſtill 3 deep : ; | 
ſupine: we lift not the manly voice for change of men and 


RY 5 meaſures, though the period, I believe, is not very diſtant, 


Vvnen we muſt either diſcard our miniſters to make a peace, 

ovᷣ1 ſubmit to a conquering foe, whoſe revenge we have ſtimunns 
AaSted by injuſtice and opprobrium, and whoſe generoſity we 

5 og treated with — and — "A — there- 


0 | _ 7 
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fore, in ſuch a poſture of affairs, that it is not improper to pre- 
pare the public mind for amity, by removing a part of that 
_ odium unjuſtly thrown upon the French character; and I be- 
lieve, if we conſider the whole hiſtory of the revolution, we 


dall find that the exceſſes of that revolution have not, in 5-5] 
neral, proceeded principally from the character of the indivi- 


no poor miſerable ſans cullotte could walk the „„ 
| without expecting that ſome great man's lackey might chuck 
aim into the river, conſcious that he would never be enquired  _ 
atter; while the monſtrous cruelties practiced by the nobility, _ 
and gentry, as they called themſelves, againſt 1. 


Aaual leaders, but till leſs from the principles which that revo- 


| lution has promulgated. The revengeful character, the depra- 


. vity of morals, which ſtained fome ſtages of the revolution 
reſul 


| ted from the old defpotiſm. While every ſpecies of cruelty 
and licentiouſneſs practiced by the court, 7 whoſe tyranny — 


ridges at night, => : N 


induſtrious 


| order of people; while theſe things were freſh in the memory = OT OM 


ok the people, it is a circumſtance to be lamented, but not to 
de wondered at, that a profligate ſpirit of revenge ſhould have 
4 ſtimulateda part of the revolutioni ſts alſo. Conſider likewiſe  *' 
dhe corruption introduced into that country by the court, no; . 


FF therefore, ſplendor and power has but too frequently been 
| graſped at by vices ſo deteſtable that no being would have hall 
F the audacity to perpetrate them, if he had not known that titles 
aälkäangd gold would hide the deformity from the public eye, and his 
| Character be ſmoothed and poliſhed over by the gold leaf off 


3 privilege and diſtinction. 


ttat enemy whom we wi 
©-.." energy $0-conguer. 


Illo this Iam ſorry to add, - that I believe we muſt alſo attr i. 
dite a conſiderable part of the intrigues and exceſſes in Fran ee 
do the cabals and artifices of the Britiſh cabinet. Do I ay: 

delieve? they have ſtood up in the houſes of Parliament and 


| avowedit. They have ſaid that they ſent the money of Bri- 5 


Quien into France to create internal commotions there. ¶ Inter. -- 
ruption.] The Citizen groans, but he will groan a little 8 
Ven he remembers that Lord Stanhope made a motion in re- 


| probation of that avowal. The motion was ſcouted, and the — 


ſllentiment remained unretracted, to the diſgrace of humanity,  __ 
| which could not but riſe in indignation at the idea that any 
F  Afſet of men could ſtand forward and ſay, we are employing the 
property of this country, taken from the hard earnings of in- 


_ _ duſtry, to r crimes through the country f NF 


7 


20 deſtroy though we have not he 
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"Citizens. you will conſider, a, the ſituation in which. 


France was plunged at that period: you will conſider the bar- 


barous manifeſlo of the Duke of Brunſwick. I mention not 


his name to give any wound to an unhappy female, who is | 
torn from every connection to reſide (ſuch are the cruel man- ' | 
dates of ſtate policy) at the mercy (for mercy, under ſuch | 
circumſtances, it muſt be) of ſtrangers whom, perhaps, fue 
may love, but to whom, perhaps, ſhe never can reconcile | 


| berſelf. I have heard, and I am much diſpoſed to believe,— 


ſor Lam much feed to think the Duke of Brunſwick one, | 
among the ſovereigns of Europe, who poſſeſſes a larger ſhare * 
volk intellect than belongs to moſt of them: our own bleſſed = 
8 forereign excepted. { Reiterated applauſes. : a 
Iaam very happy to hear, Citizens, that you are 5 loyal; | = 2 
3 and that you will not ſuffer a juſt compliment to be paſſed upon 
=." benign oa he? without . the notice of it that! a3 = 
8 merits ! 1 5 
5 this piece of Bobadil 1 has been ieporind not 3 
. "0 be the compoſition of the Duke of Brunſwick, It wass 
> fmuggled into the world, however, under his name: and | 
ada ſorry it ſhould fo frequently be the misfortune of Princes 
dat their names ſhould give the ſanction of authority to mea- 
ſures of which they are totally i * till the miſ — has - 
En been diſſeminated | through the world. = * 
However, certain it is that this 3 1 8 1 
5 ever penned it, was one of the cauſes of the violences in! 
Prance. Prefled with i intrigues within, which were fomented |} 
and ſupported by cabals without, preſſed by armies of invading _ 
| deſpots, menaced on every ſide, provoked by every inſult, ol 
injuſtice and indignity, their enthuſiaſm and apprehenſions - 
0 frenzy, and they did acts which I ſhall not attempt to 
e juſtify— which I ſhould wiſh could be blotted for ever from the = 
page of hiſtory, if I were not ſure that it is good for the fu 
mtrture happineſs of mankind that every! hiſtorical truth thould be = 2 
Es fairly and publicly handed down. — 
_______ Citizens,\ we are to remember, alſo, that, : at hes time = 1 
N che country was driven to the laſt extremity, when arms dude 
not be procured faſt enough to be put into the hands of thoſe 
brave deſenders of liberty who were ruſhing forward to meet 
dhe foreign foe; at that time in the priſons, crammed with ſu _ 
ä perſons, counter-revolutioniſts who had never been 
- committed, were found to be coricealed, in every part of Þ} 
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e 


Paris, and arms were found concealed in thoſe _ = 1 
= — — — « the molt deteſtable — 2 B 
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| when we conſider theſe circumſtances, we muſt attribute to an 
1 nnfortunate concurrence of events, thoſe exceſſes which have 
Ideen ſo frequently related with aggravation upon aggravation, 

| as ſtains upon the character of the French people. We have, 
| alfo, to confider that the ſituation in which they were placed 

rendered meaſures of conſiderable energy requiſite, I amforry — 
| they miſtook the real character of energy: but the fears of a 
I populace trembling for their new-born ſiberty, and driven to 
1 defpair by ſuch a combination of diſaſtrous circumſtances v } 
| can never de brought forward as a ſtain upon the general 
| Character of a nation, but by perſons whoſe own underſtand. ©@© 
| angs are either perverted, or who are determined to pervert _ 
JJ 7 = = 1 

II, however, we ſhould admit, that there are ſome excuſes 
I por the exceſſes that took place in that country, we muſt, alſo, 

Ia dmit that there were men whoſe gloomy diſpoſitions perpe:- 

I tuated thoſe exceſſes when there could be no excuſe for then 
|} whatever: for as Machiavel has well obſerved © Cruelty, if 
| ever it can be palliated, can only be ſo when it is commited 
| * but once, out of neceſkiy, ST for ſclf-preſervation, and 
I never repeated afterwards, but converted, as much as poſſi= 
| © ble, to the benefit of the ſubject. I know that inthe 
_ } - vague manner in which this is worded it might be made uſe _ 
I of to juſtify the horrible maſſacres of St. Bartholeme ws, or 
| even the till more horrible and atrocious maſſacre committed 
I dy that French ariſtocrat M. de Memmay, and which all aris 
I ſtocrats are ſo willing to bury in oblivion. But I quote not 
de author's words becauſe I mean to admit their full latitude, 

I but becauſe they give me an opportunity of ſhewing that even 
I the advocates for cruelty and tyranny do not juſtify that reite. 
I rated fury and vengeance into which it is but too common for 
I men to plunge in the fury of political contention. «© Cruelty 
| © isill applied,” continues he, “ when it is but little at firft, 
| and isafterwards rather increaſed than abated. —T hoſe whole 

| © cruelty lingers and comes on by degrees, cannot poſſibly - 

( ſubliſt long.“ The event has ſhewn how truly this author 
| was acquainted with the ſprings and influences of political! 
|} aMvion. It muſt, however, be admitted that few characters in 

| the world ever had energy enough to do thoſe things which 

were requiſite in ſuch a'fituation as France was plunged into, 
I F Without, at the ſame time, indulging ſome diſpoſition for re- 


D ] ¼ . er NE 
All new governments,” ſays this ſame Machiavel, * are 
|} © expoſed io ſo many dangers, that it is impoſſible for a new — 
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 Citinens. you will Gade allo, the FER II in hich 


5 France was plunged at that period: you will conſider the bar= | 
barous manifeſlo of the Duke of Brunſwick. I mention not 
his name to give any wound to an unhappy female, who is 
torn from every connection to reſide (ſuch are the cruel man- 
© - dates of ſtate policy) at the mercy (for mercy, under ſuch | 
circumſtances, it muſt be) of ſtrangers whom, perhaps, ſhe | 
may love, but to whom, perhaps, ſhe never can reconcile | 


|  berſelf. I have heard, and I am much diſpoſed to believe, — 


for Lam much ;ndlined to think the Duke of Brunſwick one, | 
among the ſovereigns of Europe, who poſſeſſes a larger ſhare * 
pf intellect than belongs to moſt of them: our own bleſſed — 59 
— fovereign excepted. ( Reiterated applauſes.)= = = - 
Iam very happy to hear, Citizens, that you are fo ds = 
5 and that you will not ſuffer a juſt compliment to be paſſed . 
bur benign e without — the notice of it n . 
-.- merits! — - 
--.,- I ay this piece of Bobadil 8 has 8 reported not Z = 
5 1 be the compoſition of the Duke of Brunſwick. It was 
RE ſmuggled into the world, however, under his name: and] |} 
an ſorry it ſhould ſo frequently be the misfortune of Princes | 
diuaat their names ſhould give the ſanction of authority to me- 
ſures of which they are totally ignorant, till the mil ne has — - 
. been diſſeminated through the world. . Es 
However, certain it is that this "2 BARR 3 ls —_ © 
„ ever penned it, was one of the cauſes of the violences in 
Prance. Prefled with intrigues within, which were fomented | 
and ſupported by cabals without, preſſed by armies of invading _ 
dleeſpots, menaced on every fide, provoked by every inſult, 
__ Injuſtice and indignity, their enthuſiaſm and apprehenſions — 
„„ a frenzy, and they did acts which I ſhall not attempt to 
e jufſtify-—which I ſhould wiſh could be blotted for ever from tage 
| page of hiſtory, if I were not ſure that it is good for the fu. 
„„ ture happineſs of mankind that every hiſtorical truth ſhould be 5 
Foe fairly and publicly handed down. — 
Citizens, we are to remember, alſo, that, at the time __ - _ 
F country was driven to the laſt extremity, when arms dull 
Ĩ0t be procured faſt enough to be put into the hands of thoſe 
brave defenders of liberty who were ruſhing forward to meet 
the foreign foe; at that time in the priſons, crammed with ſu- 
„„ perſons, counter-revolutioniſts who had never been 
cCommitted, were found to be coricealed, in every part ß 
NT = and. arms were found concealed in thoſe places, 
ns — for n= —— the moſt deteſtable Lido — 2 
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I when we conſider theſe circumſtances, we mult attribute to an 


unfortunate concurrence of events, thoſe excefles which have 


: deen ſo frequently related with aggravation upon aggravation, | 5 


| as ſtains upon the character of the French people. We have, 


alſo, to conſider that the ſituation in which they were A 
rendered meaſures of conſiderable energy requiſite, I am ſorry 


* = they miſtook the real character of energy: but the fears of a 
"MF rug trembling for their new-born ſiberty, and driven to 
e 


Ideſpair by ſuch a combination of diſaſtrous circumſtances, 
I can never be brought forward as a ftain upon the general 
character of a nation, but by perſons whoſe own underſtand. 
| angsareeither perverted, or who are determincd to pervert _ 
| 7 =” FO nn 
If, however, we ſhould admit, that there are ſome excuſes 
I for the exceſſes that took place in that country, we muſt, alſo, 


0 * 


admit that there were men whoſe gloomy diſpoſitions perpe- : 


I tuated thoſe exceſſes when there could be no excuſe for them 


| whatever: for as Machiavel has well obſerved * Cruelty, f 
| © ever it can be palliated, can onl 
A . once, out of neceſlity, wy | e 
| © never repeated afterwards, but converted, as much as poſſi?⁊ 
| © ble, to the benefit of the ſubject. I know that inthe 4 
_ | - vague manner in which this is worded it might be made uſe 
* of to juſtify the horrible maſſacres of St. Bartholeme ws, r — 
Ie ven the ſtill more horrible and atrocious maſſacre committed 
| by that French ariſtocrat M. de Memmay, and which all ari®  _ 
I feocratsare ſo willing to bury in oblivion. But I quote not 
I the author's words becauſe I mean to admit their full latitude, 
| but becauſe they give me an opportunity of ſhewing that e „„ 
I the advocates for cruelty and tyranny do not juſtify that reite= 
I rated fury and vengeance into which it is but too common for 
I men to plunge in the fury of political contention. «© Cruekty 
IAI is ill applied,” continues he, “ when it is but little at firft, 
| * and isafterwards rather increaſed than abated. —Thoſe whoſe 
I © cruelty lingers and comes on by degrees, cannot poſſibly 
| *« ſubliſt long.“ The event has ſhewn how truly this author ' r 
| was acquainted with the ſprings and influences of political! 
I ation. It muſt, however, be admitted that few characters iin | 


be ſo when it is commited 
for ſelſ-preſervation, and 


the world ever had energy enough to do thoſe things which Oe 
were requiſite in ſuch a ſituation as France was plunged into, 


. All new gove 


aments,” ſays this ſame Machiavel, © are 


to id many dangers, that it is impoſſible for a new —_ — 
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E prince,“ and ſuch, it cannot be diſſembled, at the latter 


part of his life, was Robeſpierre, though I believe, at the E 
beginning, he was aCtuated by the true and genuine princi= | 


1 3 of republicaniſm. It is impoſſible, he ſays, for a new 


Face, that is an uſurper, © to avoid the ſcandal of being | 


& cruel”? --- 


Citizens, as I believe the characters of great actors in he q 


| political world furniſh the moſt important of the facts upon | 


Which the human mind expatiates, I ſhall next enter into ſome þ 


C. ynſideration of the character of Robeſpierre: by which I ſhall } 

be able to ſhew you that he had not a conſtitution. calculated } 

to form an exception from this general rule. I admit, and I | 

think I ſhall by and by prove, that there were in the character | 
of Robeſpierre many as great qualities, as magnificent virtues | 

as everadorned a human being; unfortunately, however, none 


of thoſe great qualities and virtues were of that deſcription 2 - 


| that led to moderation. He had no philoſophy, he had no ſo= | 
cial affeftions, he had none of thoſe tender ſympathies which f 
ſoften the rugged character of the politician, and reconcile j 


the great and ſublime powers of the human mind to the gen= | 85 


| tle endearments of humanity—that affection and general at= | | 
tachment to his ſpecies, which are neceſſary to conſtitute the j 
truly excellent character: and without which no charater, | 
dbaove ver ſplendid, can either command or deſerve the general 
aA dmiration of mankind. His virtues were of the ſevere and | 
fo expreſs myſelf, with the monſtrous vice of ſuſpicion; a | 


FR pn qe" ſelfiſh fiend, which, when it enters into the human 
 __  Charafter, debauches all the great qualities of the ſoul, and | 


perverts the energies which might otherwiſe have been orna- | _ 


=: mental and beneficial to the human race. He was alſo, unfor- | 


|  tunately a ſlave to perſonal cowardice. He had, it is true, po- 5 


iltical intrepidity; but the hiſtory of his proceedings ſhow, | 
ttat like Marat, (though not to ſo great a degree) he had | 

by heart | ecurity, and that, there- | 

fore, was diſpoſed to raiſe fences and protections round him, | _ 
which he thought it neceſſary to cement with blood. He had | 


is perſonal 


alſo a political impetuoſity that could brook no reſtraint; that x 
| muſt daſh forward at once to its object, that could not go ſtep 


by ſtep to the attainment of that political amelioration 'at | 
which, at firſt, he aimed, and which, therefore, hurried him j 
from the path of patriotiſm to that of individual ambition. 
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denied ſome doctrines, 
ſelf the champion. 
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3 | aticifm OV \ the axe of the guillotine againſt the man 
who had long been his firmeſt and moſt uſeful friend; becauſe, 


forſooth, (ſuch was the 17 pretence at leaſt) this man ; 


1 wiſh not to contend on this otcaſion, whether the Er 35 


of Danton were a vice or not; but I am convinced of this, 
tat if it were a vice, it was of that deſcription that man had 
nothing to do with; and the individual who once ſuppoſes nge 
has a right to ſhed the blood of his fellow Citizens for diffe: 
— ſpeculative opinion, knows not where he may ſtop. 
Hl e may cut this man's head off to-day for being an atheiſt ; he 
may cut off, the next day, another man's head for being a * 
8 the next, ſend flocks of people to the guillotine, ben 
—_—— they receive the ſacrament ſtanding, when he takes it 
Ekneeling. In ſhort, unleſs you ſuffer a man to enjoy the ut- 
_ 3 of opinion; unleſs you lay it down that ſpecuk ĩñ— 
latte notions are not objects of puniſhment, and that puniſh= -N 
W juſtifiable at all, is only uſeful when uſed to prevent 
dieſtructive exertions of che powers and faculties of man, for _ 
rheannihilationof life, or the overthrow of happineſs, —Un- . 
. 1 admit theſe maxims, whatever your religious opinions 
Dy = you are a fanatic. Whether you go to maſs with _ 
" © pierre at one period, or at another bow down with —_  - 
- 2 to his new-fangled allegorical religion, Whether 
you go to the conventicle, to the church, the chapel, or —_ 
plain meeting of the Quakers, it matters not; unleſs you up= © «© 
| hold that every man has a right to his opinion, you cannot be 
a friend to genuine liberty and juſtice ; you are noſtile to hu= 
uin intelleck: 5 
d4trrect oppoſition thinks he is right alſo, and if you want no 
| other judgment than your own opinion to juſtify CWC 
| univerſal maſſacre muſt enſue, ſociety muſt be unhinged, — 
HH. chaos return, and © darkneſs be the burier of Ra.” 
NE generality of theſe qualities, it is true, fitted Robeſ- e 
jpaierre for the times he had to act in: and we may, indeed, ob: 
|  fervea tendency in all times and poſtures of . to TIS... EN 
a thoſe characters which are neceſlary for them. g 3 
It is certain that the Briſſotines were cpa to the „ 
1 taſſe of the ſalvation of France. They had virtue they hal  _ 
| philoſophy; but they had no energy: and we may obſerve,  _ 
ftom this, the reaſon why, in great revolutions, - the firſt MT 
© movers ſeldom ſteer through the whole. It 4s ridiculous, _ ne 
a: 8 to . chat f ns 3 _ the hiſ- e ro 


for though you think you are right, the man in 


which he thought fit to make him- IK 
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| toryof the univerſe, is anxious to produce revolutions. Re- 


volutions are always produced by the folly and wickedneſs of 
the rulers, not by the projects of individuals. Whoever puts 


the firſt hand to the work, in all human probability will be Y 


one of the firſt that loſes his head, in the progreſs fe it; for 
tlie fact is, that the character of man only fits him for ating 
in that particular ſphere where he finds a ſimilar character — 5 


dee poſture of ſociety, Hence what is called fortune. We | 
ap that this man is fortunate, and that man is unfortunate z = 
VE OO for both have purſued their way with equal wiſdom, and one | 
das ſucceeded 5 the other fallen. But it is not fortune, but | 
wdelee times, and the victory of the one, and the fall of the other | 
muſt reſult from one of theſe cauſes; either the individual wha {| 
falls was not keen- ſighted enough to fee what the real ſtate of | 
ſociety was, and what the proper mode of acting in that fate | 
of ſociety, or elſe, ſeeing what it was, the habits of his 


2 N did not permit him to 2 in the particular way & 2 


bers a 1 5 ALY the Brifſotines,- at one period of the ts. = : 
tion, were characters beſt calculated to help it on. Their de. N 


| liberate, progreſſive, cautious movements led forward the 


plw&ki and the country to a particular ſtate, to which it, perhaps, >. 
never would have arrived but for thoſe moderate exertionss |} 
- But then came the dzmon of foreign power, then came cal. 
ities, then came a poſture of ſociety for which their delibe. Þ}_ 
nate meaſures were no longer fitted. They could not aſſume |} 
tte energy requiſite for the moment; and the reins of power |} 
| fell from their feeble hands. They were ſeized by the ener. 


5 getic gr 1 of the leaders of the mountain: men born to live 


. ; | 8 among 


e ſtorms of nature; and «rule them at their wildeſt.” ? . 
_ .____ The different diſpoſitions requiſite at different periods, are | 3 
4 excellently animadverted upon by the author whom | 


ctted to you before © He whoſe manner of proceeding agrees. = 2 


„ with the times is happy, and he unhappy who cannot ac. 


„ commodate his condutt to them. Hence it is not rare to 
4 ſee a leader happy and flouriſhing one day, and ruined the 
a next, without obſerving the — 
& or conduct.“ The fact i is, the cauſe o * 
5 is incapable of that change. « For men, to arrive at the end 
& which they propoſe, take very different courſes ; and if theſe 
&. different courſes were accommodated to the charaflers and . 


2 . in his diſpoſition = 
his ruin is that ge 


- diſpoſitions of the iwer all might ſucceed, | One acts with = #7 


Hh ; 2 * another with arts. one + with patience, nnother with fury 5 Epi, 
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* and yet they. may A; arrive at the ſame 1 We ſees 
 « likewiſe, that of two perſons, equally moderate, one ſuc- 


& ceeds, the other miſcarries; and that two perſons of different 


turns, one moderate, the other impetuous, are equally 


. ſucceſsful. This proceeds from nothing but the nature of _ 


e the times, which either ſuits or diſagrees with their manner 


"= proceeding. pon this alſo depends the viciſſitudes of — 
5 2 good; for when a man acts always with moderation and 


< patience, if the times and affairs turn ſo favorably as to fuit _ 


| dis conduct, he proſpers; but if the face of affairs and the = 1 2 
. times change, he is undone, becauſe he does not 1 DS 


LE « likewiſe.” 


| The whole of this reaſoning, which Mabe. ; continges = | 


5 =— conſiderable extent, aud which is certainly very juſt, is 2 es el 
applied by him to Princes; but it is equally applicable to the | — 


leaders of revolutions: as I have in ſome degree ſhown 


from what I have obſerved relative to the Briſſotines. 


- 3 moment the criſis came they were incompetent to the taſk, and - = 
another faction of more power and energy ſtept forward, * — M 


7 | | ſeized the helm: otherwiſe, I believe, though France 
Y” - woar N eventually to have fallen, ſhe would havy 


4 E- 1 1 — 
3 for the preſent, perhaps, diſappointed of her object; a po rtign „ 
pf her country would have perhaps been loſt; and the ſeal —__- 

jectof the alles, namely, a partition, and pechaps toa conſi- 255 


much greater calamities and difficulties, and be 


Deals degree, might have taken place. = 3 
But, however neceſſary the exertions of the Mountain — 


— moment might have been, cruel and unjustifiable beyond _ 
 F defcription, was the manner in which the triumph was enn 
FF  joyed. Did they maintain ſuch language as I have read to 

Jon from the proclamation of the friends of liberty in Hol. 


d? Did they with magnanimity turn round, forget the 2 


» paſt and enjoy the triumph without ſullying it with ven- 8 — 


” i geance? No: the retroſpective principle had ſunk too deep 
1 minds: the remembrance of the examples of wok: 4 EE. 
| fo frequently ſet by the deſpotiſm from which they had by 


. ; | recently been emancipated, had contaminated their hearts; 5 
F and the crimes of the French monarch ſurvived, while the * 


1 BE. monarchy, itſelf was broken in fragments. 35 
Ihus, Citizens, Europe was witneſs to the wi of the „ 


* . deputies; after that to the murder of the friends of thoſe de- ; 


puties; who were ſent to the ſcaffold for fear they Ras 
venge their blood; theſe were followed by their friends, and 


7 : hoſe AE Ars. | And — like — oon found DTT 
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| himſelf «ſo far gone in blood,” that he thought it © harder to 
turn back than to go ofer:” Thus from ſuſpicion and re- 
venge he was driven to cruelty, and from cruelty to the 


neceſſity of ambitious uſurpation; and this uſurpation was to 


be fortified again by blood. Danton was to be ſacrificed 


Camille Deſmolines—Hebert—all accuſed of counter-revolu- _ 


9 55 tionary crimes, though the real crimes I believe, of ſome of them 8 


were, that they were dangerous rivals to the ambitious Dic- 


WO. tator; and the crimes of others, that they withed to reſtore 


e to France that free repreſentation, Which was in ſome degree 


But whatever were the cauſes of the erue 


„ aſurped by the plauſible pretences under which the Conven- = - 


tion contrived to procraſtinate their power. © © 
ty, the practice 


85 continued when the temper of the times could no longer e-» 


upon, but diſcretion alſo- for though it may perhaps ſome- 

tittimes de true, as my Italian author has obſerved, “ That it is 

X of the two better to be impetuous than cautious; becauſe 
I fortune is a woman, with whom it is impeflible to ſucceed 


e without ſome degree of violence; and that « it appears 
4 py experience that ſhe more eaſily ſubmits to thoſe who are 
E fierce and boiſterous, than to ſuch as are cool and delibe- 


& rate.“ Though this may be true, yet certain it is, hat 


Is read 


dope Julius II. (for Catholic Popes, as well as 


ſuch violent meaſures never can be of long duration. Fortu- 


nmately for the univerſe, ſuch crimes and ſuch atrocities have | 
+. a tendengy to their own cure: accordingly we find that Robe= | 
+  ſpierre fell by the machinations of his owa violence; be- 

- .___ cauſe he, no more than the party he had diſplaced, was ca: 
puable of changing his character with the neceſſities of the — 
ttimes, but continued to act with violence when moderation | 

and philoſophy were requiſite to heal the wounds which the _ 
MNMruggle had given to the boſom of his country. This cir= | 
cumflfance, I own, appeared to me ſo inevitable, from the 


peruſal ot the author I have fo frequenfly quoted, that, when | 


Nw J read the following paſſage, I could not but conſider it as a ⁵ . i 


5 N of the fall of Robeſpierre 3 though, at the time I * 


it, he appeared to be in the zenith of his ee _— 


„ Popes, can be ſometimes deſtroyers of the human race.) 


Pope Julius II.“ ſays Machiavel, © in all his enterprizes . 
„ adted with paſſion and vehemence; and the times and cir- 


ł cumftances of affairs were ſo ſuitable to his manner of pro- Ds 


„ « ceeding, that he always came off with ſucceſs; and, by 1 
dus violent and impetuous meaſures, ſucceeded in an enter- | 
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« prize which no acer Pope, with all the wiſdom of m man,” 95 
and he might have ſaid, with all the infallibility of holineſs, 
cc could ever have effected.“ But the thortneſs of his 


«© reign ſaved him from any reverſe of fortune; for had he 


. lived to ſee ſuch times as made it neceſſary to proceed with 

„ caution and moderation, he would have certainly been 
„ ruined, becauſe he could never have departed from his nan. 
tural impetuoſity. 1 conclude therefore, that, as Fortune 

Di is changeable, he who always perſiſts in the ſame meaſures 


& ſucceeds as long as the times fall i in with Wells. but i is Tute 25 


1 to miſcarry when the times alter.“ 5 
Citizens, it muſt alſo be obſerved from the firſt entrance 2 
SS of Robeſpiere upon the ſtage of the French revolution, ee 


2 have ſtrong traits of the ferocity of his diſpoſition. He was 4 


the firſt man who lifted up his voice in juſtification of the 3 
wanton exceſſes of the people. So early as the 27th July, 


157589, when a proclamation was propoſed by M. 1005 de 22 — 
eke dall to reſtrain the exceſſes and violences of the people, fe 

|  fays, * What has happened, after all, from this revolt of _ 
„ & Paris? The public liberty.“ —So far he ſays true. Ihe | 


public liberty did ariſe from the revolt of Paris; and if Paris E 1 
had not revolted as it did, Broglio would have deen upon hein 
backs, with his train of mercenary aſſaſſins, to deſtroy every 


5 friend of Liberty in the country. But mark how he goes -— oo 


on- What has happened, after all, from this revolt f : 


E paris? The public liberty: very little bloodlhed, a few heads L 


truck off, fays he: © no doubt,—but guilty heads. 


This is the way in which that man, in the ſenate of his coun- HE 


try, ſported with the diſaſtrous circumſtance of the populace — 
having taken vengeance into their own hands, and polluted the © 


ſtreets of Paris with ſtreams of blood; ſhed in the ſpirit of w 
Wantonneſs and revenge.—< Very little bloodſhed! A few 


I heads ſtruck off, no doubt; but guilty heads.—Ah! fir, it 


rd 6. is to this commotion that the nation Oo Wes its liberty—thar t ; ” 1 
& we are now fitting 1 in this place.” 2 
Citizens, it is worth while to remark this paſſage, beegals — 


| . it ſhows you how, from ſtep to ſtep, when a man begins 2 | 
Os: vindictive — he goes to the utmoſt atrocity. This was 


- : the firſt j Jul ihcation, in the een of the ace of . TP 


= _ conſider them asa glorious victory. The Royaliſts were conſp i- 
TO vlog to Wi the 8 and reſtore 8 „„ 
— ee Can 3 _ Jacobins | of 


CS After the roch of Auguſt 1792, the cry of vengeance was _ 
3 1 again. Some call the events of that day a maſſacre: I 
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n to overthrow de conflitution 


Aud ſet up republicaniſm. This is the bare ſtatement of the 


fact: they met at the double criſis, each - unconſcious how 
near the plot of the other was to maturity: they met, and ke 
Laattle was fought out bravely.—He who ſhall call that a maf- 
 __  facre, muſt ſuffer me to pity the perverſion of his under= |} 
 Randing, if, afterwards, he calls any battle by any other 
mme. It was not a mere battle of mercenaries, contending 
for they knew not what, at the nod of a Court or a Cabinee; 
lit was two parties of men, feeling convittion that their prinn 
_ ____ _ Ciples were their country; each knew, each felt, that without 
 - the downfall of the other they could have no ſecurity; ang 
they ſtruggled (in a ſituation where it was impoſſible for them 
1 longer to live in peace) by one deciſive effort which ſhould 
de the conqueror, the republican or the deſpot. The conflict 
bdegan by treachery, grob 5 
ry, on the part of the Royaliſts, who, upon ſeeing their 
King ſafe within the walls of the aſſembly, fired upon te 
tiriends, and would all hold together in the ſame cauſe. But 
cſmough they began in treachery, they fought with courage 
and, if the conquerors had been mul oo © 
| have drawn a veil over the tranſaction; they would have ſaaldg. 
We have conquered,—we are ſatisfied. But no:*the man of 
dlcod went to the bar of the aſſembly, at the head of tze 
ſektions of Paris, and called for puniſhment, upon the heads 
of the Royaliſts. Puniſhment ! for what? For having been 
bdeaten? for having been overthrown?—Revenge| puniſh. þÞ|þ 
ment! retribution What, was it not enough to triumph n 


» unpardonable, abominable treach- 


| over a party? Aud can you not then, with generous mag. 
nnanimity, even applaud the courage of a vanquiſhed foe; but 
Pardon me! I cannot reſtrain my indignation. Though I =\ | 
love the principles upon which the French revolution is 
founded, I cannot but lament that men, conſpicuous for ther | 
__ talents, powers, and virtues, ſhould fully ſo good and holy z | 
| cauſe by the wolfiſh and helliſn yell of vengeance and 1 


„ 


lau f Set. : 
„ This deputation went to the bar of the aſſembly on the 15th 
of Auguſt 1792. I ſhall draw a veil over the maſſacres that | 
took place on the 2d and 3d of September. They have been 
dwelt upon frequently enough already; and the aggravated 
C.olours in which they have been painted, and the care that | 
nas been taken to conceal all the palliating circumſtances with 


5 generous, they woul d E is ” oh 
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5 which Les were cows prove that the Ae of this 
| country rather exult in them than deplore them. I ſhall 
mention, however, another maſſacre, which took place at an 
_ earlier ſtage of the revolution, and which the Ariſtocrats have 
not been ſo fond of dwelling upon, or pretended to regard 


with ſo much horror. It will ſhew, however, that the doc= _ 


trines of Robeſpierre were in ſome degree countenanced by © 
the tranſactions of ſome of the ariſtocracy at that time, ang 
that, if the populace of Paris have plunged into cruel ex= _ 


ceieſlſes of vengeance againſt their oppreſſors, they have only 55 


3. _ practiſed upon thoſe tyrants a part of that inhumanity which 
| the practices of thoſe tyrants had learned them. During the 
|} beginning of the ſtruggle in France, ſome time about the 


= beginning of Auguſt, or latter end of July, 1789, one M. de m— 


1 Memmay, who had always ſided with the ariſtocracy, pre- 
tended to his tenants, and other inhabitants around his chat- 


Ioin in a civic 


country. 


eau, that he was in reality attached to the cauſe of libertr, 


and invited eve 7 perſon attached to that cauſe to come and 5 


aſt, and exult in the overthrow of deſpotim. . 


They came (poor unſuſpeRting individuals !) from every part — 
"of the ſurrounding country. With hearts filled with gratia 


tude and affection, they flocked to his caſtle, reſounding the e 
praiſes of the man who was thus about to ſacrifice his oppre˖aüe--H 
ſive privil to the general happineſs and welfare of his 
Fey were entertained with every ſemblance of 


— Hhoſpitality: muſic, feaſt and dance went chearfully and alter= 
| nately round, and all was joy and nnſuſpecting felicity. But 
| what was the cataſtrophe? The whole company, thus aſ-= 


ſembled, was led to a particular ſpot, by this infernal ariſto- 
 Ccrat, to vary their diverſions, and he departed, under pretence. . 
. be would not damp their mirth b any reſtraint which . 
his preſence might put upon them. 5 


ut no ſooner was ne 


withdrawn to a ſecure diſtance, than a match was applied to 3 


I the fatal train; a mine was ſprung, and, in one inftant, the 
| whole affembled multitude (men, women, and children) were 
| ſcattered through the air, and their mangled carcaſſes were 
found by their patriotic friends weltering in blood, —a ſpec- 


tacle of horror which no ongus can deſcribe, nor heart can. „„ 
5 ſcarce conceive. n 
IJ Citizens, we are 3 of che ſt. of the * Re 2d of F 
„ September: the conflict of the 10th of Auguſt is called a 

ä that it may throw reproach and odium upon the 
I friends of Liberty. But which of our ſenators (though this 
2 5 ated in og ws FROGS at the "wa dh the tale of this 

- No, XI. 5 Ks — 
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| horrid lin 11 Wine tyranny; this abandoned 1 5 
treachery, which taught the people to be cruel, by con- 
vincing them they had nothing but cruelty, nothing but ty⸗ 
ranny to expect, if thoſe privileged aſſaſſins, who had fo long 0 
been trampling out human exiſtence in the deſolated realm of ' 
— rance, were reſiored to their irrational and Jout-corrupting —H 2 
1 | Nj 
Citizens, I ſhall now v proceed tothe laſt part of the lecture . 
ff this evening, namely, a compariſon between the character 
of Robeſpierre and the immaculate miniſter of this country. 
I know well, citizens, what dangerous ground 1 tread upon: 
I know very well that though treaſon once meant compaſſing 
and imagimng the death of the King, it now means —_— 7 
truth to the ſhame and confuſion of Miniſters. I know alſo, _ 

« *T were better 24 the maſter by the beard, than hurt the 
cc fayorite's heel.” 1 have no doubt, either, that there are 
„ here of various opinions: ſome of them, perhaps, 
good pious men, who, when they ſay their prayers, forget | 
the name of God, and whiſper Pitt. Let ſuch, however, 
WM the bidding of their purblind deity. I invite them „ 

iſh them to note every word I ſay. Let them call wor. Tf: 
me to repeat any part they think good ground of proſecution: | 
© will repeat it; for I can ſupport, by hiſtorical facts, te 
opinion that I give; and if the country is ſo loſt in degeneracy e 
that a jury can be bought to deprive an Engliſhman of his 
lee for ſaying the truth, this is no longer Britain, andi 
am defirous of being no longer in it. Send me with my | 
- beloved compatriot Gerrald—with him let me try the inf 3 
pitable climate of New Holland, herd among felons, or 
_ to the abodes of ſavages. _ . 

Let us compare, then, the uſurper a with hs + 
boaſted Miniſter of this country :—a Miniſter who has been | 
at imitating, for a long time, the worſt parts of every To 
oppreſſive meaſure of the French dictator and his faction, at E = 
the very moment while he was calumniating and abuſing thole -- | 
meaſures: that Miniſter who, without the energy of Ro | 

ou beſpierre, has all his diCtatorial ambition; who, without the | ” 
1 pProvocations which Robeſpierre and h's faction experienced, | 
'E endeavoured, vainly endeavoured, to carry into "oo = 

tion the ſame iyſtem_ of maſſacre for opinion, of ſanguinary * 
| proſecution for proclaiming truth, of making argument High | 
_ Treaſon, and deſtroying every individual who dared to expoſs, | 

his conduct, or oppoſe. his ambitious views. Does this ap. 
= too A ng's a cenſure. 1.1 is N 18 becauſe the 8 8 
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deary malice of the Engliſh Miniſter has been as impotent s 
it was malignant; — becauſe he and his faction had not ener 


enough, and Britiſh juries had too much honeſty, to crown 
his malice with ſucceſs. But if you want proofs of the views 
and objects of the man, peruſe the facts relative to the late 
proſecutions, and particularly the trials, and the documents 


. upon which thoſe trials were founded. —If you find, from 


| _ beginning to end, one ſingle attempt, one ſingle act, that 
leans towards what the law of this country calls treaſon—if _ 


you find any one act of violence, or attempt at violer.ce, 


proved againſt any of the perſons tried—if you do not find | 
that the witneſſes for the Crown (I ſhould fay for the Mi- 


_ nifter, for it is he, I muſt believe, and not the Crown, that 


ſtained the annals of the country with theſe proſecutions) . 


Ui it is not proved, even by the witneſſes for the proſecu= _ 5 5 


| tion, that ſeveral of the men proſecuted for High Treaſon 


| were moſt determinately hoſtile to all ſyſtems of violence 


chat they had oppoſed regularly and conſiently every thing 


mdeuat looked like violence; that they had always contended — 
do not find theſe things as I now ſtate them, brand me in the 


| forehead, let me be marked with contempt and odium ; let me 


| (what can be worſe) let me be baptized a Jillian, and nick. 


II! it mould be proved, and I have the documents to prove, 
E ——that is to ſay, I have lodged them where thoſe who have an 
intereſt in ſuppreſſing the truth ſhall not be able to ſeize them 


itiill they are printed, and then they may get the printed copies 
Alf it ſhould be proved alſo, that thoſe men had all ths in 
evidence before them in the Privy Council, from the witneſſes 


they examined, what will you ſay, but that Terror was to have 
been the order of the day here alſo; that all argument was to be 


treaſon, and opinion felony ; and that men for the future were 8 1 
dio be afraid to open their lips to a friend at the table, or encore 
ga ſpeech at the playhouſe, for fear of being hanged, drawn 


and quartered, for High Treafon —I think, when you con- 4 


[ſäcer theſe facts, you can have no doubt what the diſpoſition —& 


1 of this man was: what the inclination, however deficient 5 - Jo | 
maignt be in energy, to imitate the tyranny of Robeſpierre.”"_)Þ} - 
55 a alſo, as it is pretty well agreed, that 809 war= _ 
rnants for high treaſon were ſigned and ſealed, ready to be exe= _ 
cuted upon the conviction of Hardy: of which they entertained 


vdo doubt: not recollecting that Engliſh Furies are not Scotch -” 


5 ſonal cowardice and political impetuoſity. 
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5 5 will ſtart with lprvor at the recolleftion of the precipice from 
which you have eſcaped. 


But let us purſue the let. 

Both of them have proved themſelves to he men equally 
deſtitute of philoſophy, and of thoſe ſociel affections, and ten- 
der ſympathies that ſmooth the rugged temper of the politician, 


aaäland make 3 and energy go hand in hand. They have 1 
ewn themſelves to be A and revengeful, _ 


both, alſo 


prone to ſuſpicion, and exhibiting a 2 mixture of per- OY 


Robeſpierre and his faction ravaged France, it is s true, —_— 


LE the deſtruction of royalty. Pitt and his faction have depopu- N 


lated Europe, and foread a general famine through this _ 5 
Es ter of the univerſe, for the annihilation of liberty. 


Robeſpierre adopted a fair and impartial 3 foe the . 


1 defence of the liberties of his country: (I ſay a fair and im- MAY 
partial requiſition, for what ſo juſt, and ſo impartial, if you 


cçere to have war, as to compel every man, whatever be his : — 
fortune, to partake of the hardſhips and perils of that war? 


to ſuffer no man, by procuring a ſubſtitute, to put the life of 92 [ = 
PE. human being who happens to be in a different ſtate of fociety | 
in competition with his paltry pittance of property, however 


it may be acquired?) Pitt, on the contrary, has adopted a _ | 


T _— partial requiſition, by which the poor are ſubmitted to the ab- 


ſolute controul, without appeal, of any juſtice of the peace, | 
© Wha chooſes to pronounce that they have no viſible means of 
ſubſiſtence; and in which the lower orders of ſociety 3 * on 9 
cCompelled, excluſively, to bleed for the promotion: and — bY 


5 dizement of the great. 


1 | 7 | : 3 his popularity among the Poor. Pitt has negle 


Both have had their parties and their partialities. 


Robeſpierre unjuſtly oppreſſed the rich, that he m 2 fap-. 55 


1 


dy his wars and conſequent taxes, oppreſſed the Pour, to le- 1 


. cure his popclarity among the rich. 


La 16-00 preſerve 2. plentiful how. . 


, - lk” of the neceſlaries of life, puniſhed combinations _ ol 


(cruelly: and unjuſtly puniſhed them !—for ſeverity and cru- - 1 


5 poliſta, that he might ſhew his partiality "a the eee 


part of the community. Under the adminiſtration of Pitt, 
puniſhments ſtill continue to be awarded againſt the labourers 5 
who combine to increaſe their wages, while monopoly is con- 


_ _nived at and encouraged, among the wealthy, upon whom 
ER alone — chuſe to reſt their confidence. 
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Boch have d ah of extraordinary means for flling the 


. 1 of their armies, and manning their fleets. 


1 5 rect oppoſition to it. Pitt praiſes another 
FF and tramples all its proviſions under foot. 


bit has tolerated crimps, kidnappers, and. preſs-ganps. 
Robeſpierre took care that, whatever might be the condition 


of the other members of ſociety, the army and navy ſhould be — 


well clothed, well fed, and well paid. 


Robeſpiere ſet up a tree conſtitution, add x=x in 9 : 


ee conſtitution. 1 1 


One effected his purpoſe by a dependent Committee of Pub- N EY. 


= Safety. The other by a packed majority of borough- 
mongers and White flave-merchants : for ſuch we muſt con- 


cer them, if the aſſertion of Mr. Alderman Newnham is true, | , 
. that the common people of this country, of whom 4 at 2 - 


3 are in the condition of Weſt-India ſlaves. e 
Both pretended to reverence Trial by Jury: and both —-- — 
deavoured to undermine it as faſt as they could. Nobeſpierre 


800 by erecting a Revolutionary Tribunal, which had a perpetual 1 


jury, of his own appointment; and Pitt by fabricating innu- 


 merable acts, which veſt the trial of Engliſhmen (eſpecially' : — 
ile poor, 3 claſſes of Engliſhmen) in the * * 


_ Giſcretion 0 Juſtices of the Peace. 


Robeſpierre is accuſed of keep ping a ſet of e to Reer = 


. 5 Whatever he choſe, and of calling them his lambs. I don't . i 5 
know whether Pitt may be called the geo ſhepherd, but ne 


alſo has as fine a flock as ever grazed on t 5 oath of his 8 5 


mival: he has his Groves Sy his Taylors, his Malen his Aex- 
[anders, his Lynams, his Uptons, and a long liſt of gentlemen, - 
aeaually reſpectable, equally valuable, 1 don't ſay with himſelf, 5 


but with each other; and whom we will digniſy, if Gn. 


pPlwkẽbeaſe, With the title of Knights of the honorable order 7 
„ fadante, or retainers of gentlemen high in office. 


Pitt has, however, eſcaped the odium of part of this: 


4 5 : rellel, for Robeſpierre has been accuſed of actual 2 _ 
„ cheſe means, a monſtrous number of people—A much 
greater number be has been charged with deſtroying, than”. 


reality have fallen; forI remember having read of one man's — 


| being guillotined kr times, who was afterwards killed in a 


maſſacre, which never took place, and after that had . 
honors of the ſitting in the Convention: and to add to 'the _ 
pathos, he was a man 70 years old, and had nine children.—_ _ 

Santerre was guillotined twice, and had afterwards the honors - © 


„„ ſitting in the Convention. General Miranda was 


— grillotined ſ. ſeveral timer. allo; and 2 who has now | 


_ the 
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the command of one of 56s. armies. Undoubtedly W | 


he did, under the pretence of law, commit a monſtrous train | 
of maſſacres. —But I will aſk you, what might have been the 


ſijuation of this country, if the late proſecutions had ſuc. 
_  ceeded? Conſider that there were many thouſand members of 


| the London Correſponding Society,—and that a part of the : 


doctrine was, that every member, whether preſent at their | 


; _ objetionable deliberations or not, was anſwerable for the 
Ss OD whole acts of the ſociety, and for every political act of oy : 5 


individual connected with it. 


But. ſuppoſe they meant to gor no farther than the deftruftion SER 


en of thoſe whom they had marked as their firſt vifctims—though _ 


6 am credibly informed that a noble Lord was heard to ſay, ; 


25 a fear of revenge, and the brooding malice of 


N _ - that he believed they muſt hang a third part of the Conſtitu- = 


. tional Society, and perhaps that might be enough. Now, as 


it was admitted that the Conſtitutional Society was not ſo bad 5 00 


as the London Correſponding Society, we may conclude that 


Do one half of the Membeis of the latter were to be hanged alſo; _ | | 
and that might have been enough for them. But who knows, 


| when you once begin a ſyſtem of maſſacre, and eſpecially _ 


T legal maſſacre, for opinion, where you can flop? Ido not 
delieve that Robeſpierre meditated, in the firſt inſtance, thoſe _ | 


ſcenes of carnage into which he at laſt was Poon But 
ſpicion, hur- 


tried him from att to act of accumulating horror, till nothing = - 
but his own deſtruction could retrieve the country. And ? os 
have ſtrong ſuſpicions i in my mind, that, if they had touched _ 


the life of an individual who fiood at the bar of the Old Bailey, = 


£7 the wall cor of London (and we all know we have abundance) 


have been as crammed as ever the priſons of Paris 


FR os _ even in the very dog-days of the tyranny of Robeſpierre. . 


Both theſe men alſo have a happy knack of ſacrificing their | . 
Te” friends, whenever they find it convenient to get rid of them. | 
Thus we find if a Danton and a Hebert have been cut off by 


5 Robe ſ pierre, as ſoon as they had anſwered bis purpoſe, Pitt has — © 


= ERS alſo abandoned a Jackſon, a Fitzwilliam, and a Robert Nat. 
But here, Citizens, the parallel ends. For, though Pitt 


1 has the dictatorial ambition, he can never be accuſed of che 33 


energy or virtues of Robeſpierre. 1 £4 

:- - » is the tool of an oligarchic faQtion. over 8 "Wl mm 

appears to tyrannize, but who can make him, when they | 
AX their ſlave? Robeſpierre made every thing fubtervicnt ge 


es to his own RN YOUR, and the tage his own mind. 158 — 2 
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The one was firm, ſteady, and conſtant; the firſt in the g 
| _— aſſembly of France who declared himſelf hoſtile to 


royalty; and he never departed from his text Whether that 
text was right or wrong I am not now enquiring” 'The _ 
bother, on the contrary, throughout his whole conduct, has 


been ſhuffling, treacherons, and evaſive. The moſt anxious 


ava vocate for e re form, aſſociated with the firſt 
moqden proje 


ors of the plan of univerſal ſuffrage and annual 


| parliaments; he has ſince been the bittereſt enemy to 3 
reformation, and has even thirſted for the blood of ever 
individual who would not be as great an apoſtate as himſelf. © 


Nie has, indeed, preteuded to be conſiſtent with reſpect to 


5 the ſlave trade; but it was only, I am afraid, conſiſtert hypo- 


5 cricy. He can command a majority for places and penſions; f 


. but he caunot command a vote for the intereſts of humanity. Fg 


Nobeſpierre had a ſoul capacious, an imagination various, a 
FE judgement commanding, penetratiug, ſevere. Fertile of re- 


\ ſources, he foreſaw, created, and turned to his advantage al i 


the events that could poſſibly tend to the accompliſhment 4: = 


bis defigns. The mind of Pitt is barren and inflate, his ER”. N 5 | 
DE, uM are crude, and his views ſhort-ſighted. 5 5 


One was always politically intrepid 184 vamivet; his 35 


SO | 8 means always adequate to the end, and always perſevered = 
with ſteadineſs and conſiſtency. The other, indeciſive, ſluctu- 


55 ating, and capricious, adopts a project to-day, and abandons oo | 
it to-morrow; iſſues an order from the Privy Council in the 
morning, and countermands it at night. His calculations 


8 l (which do not depend upon the rule of three) have always 


deen erroneous and deceitful ; and his dons ws bluders have . 
1 been ſuch as nothing but his Caboths verboſi 


ty could cover. _ 


One poſſeſſed the key of the paſſions and underſtood * . 
to eſtimate their influences, and command the various opera- 


tions of the human mind. The whole knowledge of the 
 .._ Other is confined to his numeration table. Fi igures he es 
command, but in events he has always been ſo iſtaken wat 4 
he has attempted no one thing without effecting me very 


959 ee f Anxious to ſuppreſs Jacobiniſm in France, > 


adopte 


1 projector of the ſeizure of the French Weſt India "REY the - | 
means he has employed have been ſo inadequate to the object, _ 
that the event in all probability, muſt be, after being flattered _ 


_ ; > own 3 in wat : on he world, 


with a tranſieat gleam of ſucceſs, the total loſs of all our 


x the very meaſures beſt calculated to make the —_ 5 
XB ner of Jacobinifm triumph without a ſtruggle.“ The 


Adi ming 


I be one, though dreaded was reſpected; he was revered 
while he was abhorred. The energy of his mind commanded» 
ſucceſs; vidory attended upon the arms he directed, partly, it 
is true, from the energy of the country; but partly, from the 
energy, alſo, of his directing mind; which planned, which 
formed, which pervaded the whole ſyſtem; ſaw all the parts, 
and knew to which in particular, it was neceſſary for him tio 
direct his powers. Every one of his plans were condu i d to 
its accompliſhment except the laſt he undertook, and in which | 
N | 3 becauſe France was too much enlightened, | 
after having ſhaken off the chains of one tyrant, to yield to 


he as di 


thoſe of another. We find attendant upon the heels of his „ 


rival —0n the contrary not victory and triumph, but di-. 
grace and defeat: diſgraces ſo innumerable that nothing but | 
1 * muddy imaginations of the inventors could poſſibly have 

 __  pecalioned them all: defeats ſo continued that ſcorn, inſtead 


of lamentation, followed at their heels. - 


Add to this that Robgpierre had a mind too great to be 
deͤsebauched by any thing but ambition. He a 5 
aactccumulation of places and emoluments; he neither enriched 
himſelf nor his family; he indulged in no voluptuous 
pleaſures; he was, incorruptible; ſevere in ſimplicity to te 
| : falt; and we cannot do greater juſtice to his memory than b | 
 ____ cloſing this lecture by a quotation from the works of one of | 
ais bittereſt enemies, Montgaillard.— He poſſeſſes a cha= 
. incorruptibility,” ſays he, “ which hath preſerved | 
2 4 his influence againſt all the attacks of the Briſſotines, and f 
d the Commune of Paris. Solely confined in appearance to 
8 of Public Safety 
and of Jacobin, Robeſpierre ſhews every appearance of the | 
& & moſt unaffected man. This modeſty of triumph, this 
© qeconomy of perſon, and the obſcurity of his private life 
& haye ſo long ſecured him the popular favour: he lives as he | 
did in 1790, neither altering his manners, nor his taſte, and | 
Having reviewed theſe facts, it is impoſſible to doubt | 


ec his functions of Member of the 


- + © 


PP Ö ĩ . oe NEC ˙¹w 


Saturday, goth May, 795. 


Ua: on the ſym of terrr and perfection rt 


| rreament of i Gerrald, 


reflection muſt admit that there is in the human mind a 


| confiderable tendency to progreſſive improvement: that the 
individual always commences feeble and ignorant, and gathers  _ 

| ftrengthof mind, as well as limbs, in proportion to his exerciſe — 

and experience. It true that, after a given period, eventhe  _ 
I mind, much earlier with reſpect to the body, is obſerved to go 
| _ backwards again towards decay. Old age and debility creep _ 

I firſt over the limbs and then invade the intellect, and bring us, 

in the Jalt ſtage of our lives, to a ſecond degree of childhood. | _ 


3 -- This not, however, the caſe with ſociety. The aggregate 


I ofhumaa exiſtence has no decay, no old age; and the tendency 
I of thenumanmind, conſidered in the aggregate, is to perpetual = 
| improvement. We may obſerve that human znftituttons, _ 
I indeed, are ſubject to decay; becauſe human infſlitutions 
I growiag, at the time when they are firſt founded, out of the 
| necctlities of ſociety, ceaſe to be neceſſary when the ſtate of 
| fociety is different, and when the progreſs of human intellect oo 


' | neceſſary for the child, but no perſon would think of compelling © 
I thefull-grown man to follow the go-cart all the days of his life.  _ 
| There is another reaſon why theſe hnman inflitulians are 
I liable to decay. The improved intellect of ſociety is ſome: 
I times, though not always, ſhared in common by the rulers _ 


3 1 - and by the governed. When this happens to be the caſe, all | 
| is well. But when the agents of the inſtitntions become 


| | wiſer than the inſtitutions themſelves, and the body of the _ : 
I deople are kept in ignorance, theſe agents find out means = 
II | making that which was originally intended for the public good _ 


4 mere matter of advantage to themſelves; and thus, pre- 


— I ferving au exterior ſemblance, when they have deſtroyed al! | 


- . the virtual excellence of thoſe inſtitutions, they bring on the 


| b the preſent miniſtry; with animaduerſions on te 
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| abſolute necellty of overthrow: if timely reform does not 


remove that dire neceſſity. © 
But though theſe circuniligces affect human init „ 
tte human mind, 2s you will ſee, is not under the fame 


predicament. There. is an eternal renovation of youth, of 


| ardour, of activity; and, conſequently, there is a | univerſal | 


- tendency towards perpetual improvement. = 
I grant that the whole of this reaſoning does not appear 
- practically to apply. If we obſerve ſuperficially the events of 


e Hiſtory, we ſhall find that though, in theory, the human mind 
„ improvements of the former generation; and | 
though every advancement in the ſtate of ſociety, though it was 1 3 
the mountain to which former ages travelled, forms the leg 
plwkw⸗ain from which the ſucceeding generation is to ſtart, to 


OD bf cannot deny that 


attain a higher pou of intellectual improvement; yet we. 
iſtory preſents us with many inſtances ofa 


B retrogade motion in che political and intellectual revolutionsaf 
N nations. To 


ot = i will be found to ariſe Wi 1 net. 
always, from ſome one of the following cauſes—Either, fir 4 


from eruptions of barbarians, overthrowing the eſtabliſhments | 
of civilized ſocieties; or, ſecondly, from thoſe diſaſters to which 


the general ſyſtem of nature at times is ſubject, ſuch 26 
- plagues, famines, inundations, and convulſions of the vere 


Z elements; or, th:rdly, from the uſurpations of tyranny, - oY 


1 This laſt is by much the moſt frequent cauſe of the retrogale 
motions of ſociety; and is ſometimes effected by individuds 


_ graſping at thrones and dominions to which they had no 


W pPretence of legal right, but much more frequently by 2 


wo are upon thoſe thrones graſping at a power and authorit7 


to which thoſe thrones are not by the * inſtitutions 4 
5 ſociet entitled. FH 
5 Tale 6, as I hs cbt ved. the uſurpations thats are by Rua 

3 for more common than the Gras: and in the preface to 2 


. work written by the late King of Pruſſia, (who was certain ED. 


in theſe reſpects, a very tolerable judge) I mean the Anti- 


. Machiavel, we find ſome very pertinent reflections upon ths | | L 


head; which, as I have royal authority for the publication, I 


2 N ſuppoſe it can be no treaſon to quote, © As the temptations, | 
ſays he, «to which a King is liable are very powerful * | 


& requires: a more than ordinary degree of virtue to reſit 


* them;z” and he very well obſerves, that &“ inundations 5 
e which ravage countries, thunder and lightning that reduce“ 


cities to e 96-4 the peſtilenee wu. lays whole 2 
. | 3 1 * 


c 8 


Zz ᷑ 


. whole nations.” 
Author, whoſe e was afterwards ſo excellent a comment 
upon his text. 
| of that people who have every thing to fear from the abuſe 
of majeſty! whoſe properties are a prey to the avarice of 
e their Prince, their liberty to his caprice, their repoſe to his 
ambition, their ſafety to his perfidiouſneſs, and their lives to 
E his cruelty!” With reſpett to the perfidiouſneſs, he let 5 
- the comment upon that to be written by his ſucceſſor! DE. 
ade movements „ 
' But, barring theſe, we muſt be blind indeed if we 
do ndct ſee a perpetual tendency to progreſſive improvement in 
the intellect, and, I believe, in the virtues of mankind. 
Every new diſcovery, every freſh event, is a ſource of extenſive 
5 flow, indeed, in its pn at firſt; I . 
e afterwards rapid and important. e 
1 inflitutions of ſociety, "I, by the improvement of ts 
5 intellect, will every now and then be growing unfit for tage 
= ſtate . condition to which the mind of man has arrived. 
In the firſt inſtance we find, as I have obſerved before, that 
dhoſe inſtitutions grow out of the neceſſities of ſociety. But _ 
nothing can be more pernicious to the happineſs and welfare 
„ ot the individuals who attempt it, and mankind at large, 
duhan to endeavour to perpetuate thoſe inſtitutions, when, en 
ad account of the altered condition of . uy e inſtead 5 
5 of neceſſary, injurious. „ 
luhus it is that the enlightened part of the n = 
ES. always looking forward to an amelioration of their „ 
and if the enlightened intellect of man were 
left to its free progreſs—if calumny and perſecution did not 
| attempt to arreſt its ſteps, peaceful and happy would be the 
advances which men would make; and each De; 
[generation would look back with admiration upon the liberalit / 
| of that which preceeded i it, while it felt an honeſt exultation alt 
1 _ having towered to greater heighths of virtue and perfection. I 
Benevolence and wiſdom would not only yield to this 
1 improvement, but would ſtretch forth the hand of government 
But ſelf-intereſt and rapacity ſtimulate 
too olten thoſe who 2 to be veſted * hats A 


LEED ſociety. 


improvement: 


1 circumſtances: 


to help it forward. 
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«& waſte, are leſs fatal to the world than the vicious morals and 
c unbridled paſſions of Princes. 


The plagues of Heaven 
continue but for a time; they only ravage ſome countries; 


cc and theſe loſſes, however grievous, are nevertheleſs repaired; 


« whereas the crimes of Kings entail a laſting miſery upon Sm 
—<© How deplorable,” continues the royal 


How deplorable;” ſays he, © is the condition 


Such then are the cauſes of the retrog 


POLY 


political 1 
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directly oppoſite conduct. Ab inclination to tyrannize, 2 
diſpoſition to monopolize the advantages of corruption, too 
frequently leads the ſtateſman, inſtead of enlarging the boun- 
_ drries of freedom in proportion to the improved intelle& of - - 


man, to reſiſt that improvement by contracting them within 
narrower ſpaces. Thus the ſtream of popular ſentiment and 


improvement, the ſtrong current of increaſing liberty, in 


proportion as the waves are ſwollen, is dammed up with freſh 
ons reſtrictions, and embanked within a narrower channel, till at 


llaſt, impatient of reſtraint, it burſts its boundaries, ' 2 
____ ſpreading, like an inundation, ſweeps before it at once the | 
___  tyrannous reſtrittions that have been eretted, and me deluded . 


beings who erected them. 


1 5 Perfectly conſonant with this Aer is the experience ; 1 
Which is to be derived from all the former facts of hiſtory. EE 


Perſecution is no new invention. It has been tried again and 
again: and has often been fatal, indeed, to the virtuous _ — 
3 reformers who firſt propped the perſecuted cauſe; but has | 


never failed, ultimately, to ſecure the triumph of the principles ; 


„ ridiculouſly oppoſed ; and has frequently brought down | 
_ _____ A terrible vengeance _ the heads of thoſe who have * „ 


1 the intolerant ſword. 


Let us look back upon all that hiſtory 3 What was „„ 


* 5 | 5 the firſt reception of Chriſtianity in the world? And if we 4: | 
look to the page which records the merits of that inſtitution _ w 
(whatever particular opinions individuals may have, they are 


always to do juſtice to the cauſe of which they are ſpeaking!) „ 


„ look back to that inſtitution, we certainly muſt admit 
it to be one of thoſe that had, to a conſiderable degree, the 


4 happineſs and welfare of mankind at heart: the amelioration of 


—— the general condition of man; and particularly the uplifting of. 3 
the trampled plebeian from the duſt, and reſtoring him to that _ 


independence which . to the genuine * of liberty N 

e and equality. wo = 2 

TE therefore, did the 8 and ene of the . 
1 imperial deſpots of Rome, and their ſervile coadjutors, 


1 — perſecute the dawning ſpirit of Chriſtianity. It had too much 1. 23 


e : political truth in it, not to make impreſſions upon the hearts ” 


_ = mankind; and theſe impreſſions, inftead of being effaced, were ” . 
rendered infinitely more powerful in their operation _—— 
ſegquence of the perſecutions directed againſt it. Many an | 


excellent and worthy creature, ſtruggling for the advancement | 
of what he believed to be truth, fel] a viQtiim to tyranny an 
3 8 PI: And — ing monks have ſince 3 3 F: 
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their tales, by fabling allegories, and by ridiculous vi ſions, 1 
cannot but think that I diſcover in the fall of many of theſe 


martyrs, rang ſymptoms of that virtuous ſpirit which 


'- prompts the preſent exertions of the advocates for the prin- 
Cijples of liberty and the freedom of human intellect. 


They fell: but chriſtianity triumphed. En 
I ſhall not trace the abuſes that ſoon crept into an An 5 
5 tion which, virtuous in poverty, became corrupted by being 


taken under the wing of power. That would be a digreſſion. 


But] ſhall obſerve, that the ſame inſtructive lefſon is to be 
drawn from after records, as from thoſe carly ones to which 


I have now referred. Look back to the progreſs of the re- : 


5 formation. When human liberty firſt burſt orth from hat 
ſtorpor in which it had lain fo long, the firſt ſtru gles were 
| againſt prieſtly tyranny; by which every faculty of . 
doc was enſlaved. Prieſtly tyranny had its pretended liber. 


. ties and properties to defend; and the ſword of perſecution 


was wielded by the fleſhly arm of thoſe who ought to have 
deen all ſpirit, purity, and tolerance, and to have remembered e 
tttat they were paid for fighting battles in the other world _ 
1 "ns not for wetting. the daggers of aſſaſſination in this. 


pe Thirty years of war deluged the continent of Europe, in e 
5 this ſtruggle between rouſing intellect and the depreſſing ty- 


Fanny of prieſtcraft. In proportion, however, to the —_— 
1  _cution, the energy of the advocates for reformation increaſedj  _ 
and the blood of the martyrs was again the ſeed of the church, 6 — 

2s it is called; but I ſhall ſay the ſeed of human liberty. 
Prieftly tyranny fell: nor could it be propped, nor could he 

c.ourſe of free enquiry be reſtrained, in this country, hy the 

„ 828 fury of a Bonner, or by the perpetual flames of _ 


__ Smithfield, any more than by an age of e warfare 3 1 
among the deſpots on the continent. Re 
Thus then we ſee, that, with reſyedt 1 to whae i is conbiired 8 


0 as connected with religious queſtions, perſecution was never - © 
capable of ultimately diſappointing thoſe views into which 


liberal and energetic minds had entered. If we look tothe _ 
EE © hiſtory of mankind, we hall find the ſame moral = 
written. 5 e 
I hall not 1 for theſe 3 beyond the ben der „ 


| of my own country. It cannot be new to any perſon who © 
1 liſtens to me, and, therefore, it need not be particularly an- 
madverted upon, that once in this > ge the abſurd doc. 


trines of the divine right of Kings, paſſive obedience, and non-= 


55 5 3 were fulminated from the. nat and thundered 8 
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ftom the cabiget of the country, in order to ſupport tho 
__ doctrines againſt the innovating fury of thoſe who began to 
diſcover that man had rights ; and that government was inſti- _ 


tuted, not for the benefit of an individual, but for ne bene | 


fit of ſociety at large. 


Perſecution ain drew the feen "Rs the ſcabbard, where 


political and religious inſtitutions have ſeldom ſuffered it to 
| Neep for any conſiderable time; and we find fictitious treaſons, 

_ _ pretended plots and conſpiracies, Courts of Star Chamber, 
and every ſpecies of perſecution and illegal inquifition was | 
adopted to cruſhthe daring ſpirit of truth, and annihilate the 85 

growing reaſon of Britons. 


What was the effect? The firuggle1 was Jong. The n bs 


gle, i in many reſpects, was melanchol Sometimes one party 
pPirevailed; at other times another. Bu 158 
never loſt its energy by perſecution; on the contrary, te 
C increaſed. Charles the Firſt fell; Charles the Second *' 
wuaas reſtored, it is true, and the doctrines of divine rihgnt 
were attempted to be extended to a ſtill greater degree than ever. 
T.ll this time the uſual language with philoſophers, lawyers ——— 
. and hiſtorians wont to be the Commonwealth of England, It 
I the conſtant language of all our old conſtitutional writers | 
 ___ who'conſfidered the King as no other than a preſident wim 
regal powers; the firſt magiſtrate of the republic of England. l 
I! Ibis language was now, however, thrown aſide; and judges 
were found (for, if you refer to the State Trials, you wil! 
find that there have been ſome judges in this country —_ 2x 
could make moſt curious ſpeeches, and lay down moſt curious |} 
d̃ͤoeoctrines, whenever it would ſuit the purpoſes of the court 
who employed them —TI ſay Judges were found Chief Juſti -“ 
Ces of the Common Pleas” and. Chief Barons of the Exche- "8 
auer, to broach new fangled doctrines about the imperial | 
. Britain, and the unqueſtionable authority W 
EKing. Not, ſay they, that we mean to ſet up an abſolute de. 
5 . Ihe king is to govern according to the laws, though — | _ 
de is not amenable to them: nobody has a right to find ER: 
„„ wat him: be is govern according to law; but if . 
cCehooſes to violate that law, nobody has a right to call him . 
„ doctrine, by the way, which thele Judges had not FE 
= merit of inventing; for it was invented by James the e 
Firſt, who ſaid that © every good King was bound of cone: 
e ence to adminiſter juſtice according to the laws of the land, | 
but, at the ſame time, it was nothing leſs than blaſphemy in 
„„ . to — * his Keen Powers for he e by PE” 


ut the perſecuted party 
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"4 oi | bond; no reſtriction but the conſcience that inhabited his royal 5 
0 boſom.” 85 2 
The doctrines of dives right \ were : revived, enforced, and 
aggravated, at the cloſe of the reign of Charles the Second; BY 
And during the reign of James the Second attempts were 


made to ſubjugate this country entirely: And as they had _ 


not then learned the ſecret of buying Parliaments, they at- 
tempted to do without them. Yet, in defiance of their © 
of perverted law, in defiance of their iniquifitions, in de- 
| fiance of the pillory, the halter, and the gibbet, the friends of 


= | ia man perſevered and conquered. Ruſſel fell, and Sidney fell, e 


1 and many a glorious patriot fell beſides: but the cauſe for 
w which they bled triumphed at laſt. Paſſive obedience and _ 
non: reſiſtance, and the divine right of. Kings, were laid to. 


e | wy in the grave: nor do [I believe that all the howlings of 2 


ourt - © 


urke, the metaphyſical ravings of Windham, no nor the TY 


; plauſible verbolity of Pitt, will ever ariſe them from their 
graves again, or obtain them to be acknowledged NEE OD * 1 


5 5 in this count 


But to tell the truth x no with 3 is  entertalned at this 1 tions Ps "LY 


Eo ens ra theſe exploded doctrines. There is another doctr ine. 
ààmmmney and curious indeed in its nature, which miniſters | 
maore to their intereſt and advantage; and conſequently more 
do the glory and happineſs of the nation, to maintain « by 


_ &. fire and ſword and deſolation:“ namely the infallibility of . __ 


| miniſters, the divine right of 162 oligarchic proprietors ß 
dhe rights and ſuffrage of the nation. Theſe are the ſovereigns  _ 
of the day; and to ſpeak one word againſt the rotten boroughs — 
bol Eaſt Grinſtead and Old Sarum, is the higheſt of high tre- 

ſons, and is to be 3 with hnes, impriſonment, tranſpor- 1 


85 8 ution, and death. _ 
But, Citizens, the uſarpations 5 deſps potiſm of 5 


Wy TT ; will no more triumph than the A e of the Church of 5 2 
Rome triumphed, than the proſecuting ſpirit of the Roman 


Emperors triumphed, or than the doctrines of divine right 


dl nd paſhve obedience triumphed, in the wiſe and virtuous _ 
times of the lamented Stuarts. Miniſters indeed may bring > 
Forward, as they pleaſe, their new inquiſitions; but the en 
3 lightened ſpirit of the people will not be ſuppreſſed. The im. 
proved intelle& of man calls for an improvement, not for 
adn increaſed corruption of the ſyſtems of government. Men 


who are wiſer muſt be governed by more wiſdom and mode- _ . 
ration, not preſſed and trampled down. with an increaſe of 2 E 


burdens and pain, ieee 
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| Almoſt the whole country begins to perceive that the 


boaſted check which the Commons Houſe of Parliament was 
intended to have upon the other branches of the conſtitution, 

is done away. T hey know very well, that it is a farce to 
talk of the repreſentation of the Commons Houſe of Par- 


Huäament, when 162 rich landhoideis, nobles and others, can 
return a decided majority in that Houſe which calls itfelf the 
_ Repreſentatives of the n And it is, therefore, that fol 


| thirty years back conſiderable agitation has occaſionally = 


taken place in the public mind upon the ſubject of Parlia- 


mentary Reform. This, however, has uniformly been re-. 8 


5 fſiſted by the Miniſters who happened to be in place. 


Ine party out of place has now and then lent it ſome little 
aſſiſtance while they found there were nc other means cf 


acquiring popularity; but as ſoon as they either got into place, 


odr were likely to get into place, they have always abandoned :t; 
But what has been the conſequence? Why, an increaſe in 


tie demands of the people: not a diminution. And whereas 
nin former times a {mall reform would have been accepted as 


TE | ; ſufficient, I have no doubt that almoſt every individual begins oy 


__._ folook forward for a reform upon alarger ſcale. They bevin 555 
do look forward to annual parliaments, to univerſai ſuffrage: 


bdecauſe continued diſcuſſion has convinced them that every 3 


13 has rights to defend, and, therefore, ought to have the ; 


means of defence; that pure repreſentation is the only defence 
ttheſe rights can depend upon; and that a repreſentation for the _ 


_ vhcle ought to be a repreſentation of the whole. They diſcover 5 


aAlſo, that, according to the theory of our conſtitution, they | 
haue an abſolute right to thoſe annual parliaments and to that | 
Aniverſal ſuffrage, the former of which they actually did enjoy 
inancient times: a fact which has been particularly proved aa 
td o the reign of Edward III. as you will ſee in my “ Vind . 
& cation of the Natural and Conſtitutional Rights of Britons.” “. 1 


- They elected their members for every ſeſſion of parliament; = 


|  - and if two ſeſſions of parliament were held in one year, then 5 


tmey elected their repreſentatives twice during that year ; and — | 
| ſent them, with their inſtructions in their pockets, dictating 


JE : to them how they ſhould vote. In other words tney were . 


| guilty of the high Treaſon of over awing their own ſervants 1 
0 mu r 


But, Citizens, the preſent adminiſtration have not been ſatis- 


fed with merely reſiſting the wiſhes of the people, they have _ . 


: | adopted perſecution againſt thoſe individuals who have Bad the 
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boldneſs to ſpeak for their rights. And mark the ſteps by 
| © which they have advanced. Firſt, 22 began with proſecuting 
for libel and ſedition, though both of them are things which no 
| law has defined; of which no act has fixed the limits; which 
'} are not to be found in the beſt conſtitutional authorities. 
L Libel, in reality, means nothing more than little book. 
And why a man ſhould be proſecuted for publiſhing a little 
| book, any more than a large book, I can find but one reaſon: 
namely, that large books give but little information, and that 
| little books frequently give a 2 FTF 
| As to ſedition, the lawyers themſelves are not agreed even 
HAV pon the definition of it. They freely confeſs they do not know 
| the meaning of the word. And one of the judges of Scotland= — 
| Oh, excellent and virtuous judges of the Court of Juſticiary 
| how ſhall I mention you without pouring forth, in gratitude,  _ 
| your praiſes! But, however, my eſteem for your virtues is nee 
| greater than my admiration for your wiſdom; and, indeed, l! 
| _ think ſuch virtues and ſuch wiſdom ought always to go hand in 
band. One of theſe judges then, being aſked by one of the fe= - 
daattious panels at the bar, what was the meaning of ſedition? re= 
pilöied, « Why, my lords, does not the panel know that ſedition — 
1 75 | Eis a very great crime in all the countries of the world --- 
eilt is a monſtrous crime—it includes all other crimes, my — 
E lords. It is—it is—it is—it is—in ſhort, it is ſedition.” _ 
Citizens, upon the ſtrength of this very eloquent illuftra= 
tion, we know that they proceeded to tranſportation for ſeven  _ 
| and for fourteen years, againſt characters upon whoſe conduct. 
public or private, not one imputation of ſcandal can be laid: 
men whole talents were an ornament to their country 
| | whoſe virtue, whoſe independence, and diſintereſtednefs 
err even ſtill more conſpicuous than their talents. | But this 
| was not enough. Tranſportation for fourteen: years did not 
ſſuppreſs the W ſpirit of enquiry. Men have diſcovered 
tthat they have rights; and feeling a deep conviction of this 
 #' they feel alſo that without the enjoyment of thoſe rights, neiter 
| their country nor their lives are worth their care. The nex 
ſitep, therefore, was to proſecute ſeveral individuals for high _ 
_ | treaſon, for oppoſing the projects of miniſters, and diſputing —_ 
| the divine right of the holders of rotten boroughs. — 
An attack upon theſe rotten boroughs was called an attack g 
I upon Property juſt as if human intellect could be propertyz 
if the ſuffrages of mankind could be property; as if any 
individual can poſſibly have a right of voting for millions 
| Without, at the ſame time, poſſeſſing the power of cruſhing 


ie ſucceſsful in their attempts with re * 
aꝛuble to effect nothing more than to deſtroy their own ſpies— 


. 8 
. 1 take warnin 2 


)) 
| and deſtroying thoſe millions—loading them with what bur- 


By theſe proſecutions, however, (though they have been too 


pect to ſedition) they were . 


| Perhaps ſome of theſe poor deluded Gentlemen, thoſe confidans | 


, v TY 
Citizens, in a miniſterial paper which gives an account of | 
the trial of Jackſon, there is a paragraph which juſtifies this | 
clwKaſſification. The. reporter ſays that on the trial of 5 3 
Mr. Coclayne —if there are any Gentlemen of the law | 
bdbere they know that man pretty well, I dare ſay. I was once | 
n the profeſſion myſelf; and I remember what fort of reputa= | 
tion he then bore. However that is neither here nor there, | 
p;pou know. When we want facts we muſt take them from the { 
beſt authority we can get; and when miniſters want high | 
ITreaſon and can get no reſpectable evidence of its exiſtence, { 
they muſt hang up their men upon ſuch teſtimony as they can {| 
procure.— “ Mr. Cockayne, an Attorney of London, depoſed | 
that he had been for a ſeries of years the law agent and | 
E' intimate friend of Mr. 7Zackſon, who a few years ſince went | 
© 79 France, as the witneſs underſtood, to tranſact ſome private | 
& bufineſs for Mr. Pitt, where he reſided for a conſiderable | 
„ time. Soon after his return, Mr. Cockayne faid he called | © 
& on him, and told him in confidence that he had formeda | 
e deſign of going to Ireland, to ſound the people for the pur-= | 
& poſe of procuring a ſupply of proviſions, &c. from them, | 
„s for the French, and requeſted him {the witneſs) to accom. | 
& ©«& pany him. Having accepted the invitation, he immediately | 
© waited on Mr, Pitt, and diſcovered to him the whole of | 
Mr. Fackfor's plans. The Miniſter thanked him for the | 
4 information, and hinted that, as the matter was to become a 
& ſubject of legal inveſtigation, it would be neceſſary for | 
& nim to ſubſtantiate the allegations; but this Mr. Cactayne 
& wiſhed to decline on the principle“ - Vou find principle is | 
bere made uſe of in the true miniſterial ſenſe—with whom | 
principle and intereſt are controvertible terms“ on the | 
- rinCiple that, if the priſoner ſhould be convicted of high | 


- 


8 


ice, may be here at this time. Butlet | 
-. y. he, fate of Watt and Jackſon, and | 
remember howperilous a thing it is to enjoy the confidence of | 


42 


Y $ 
dens, oppreſhve taxations, and impoſitions, he thinks fit, 
and, in fact, treating them in every other reſpect like beaſts of | 

JJ!0ͤĩ74˙0ê“! y lee 
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I : | : WO z00ll Why you know, Citizens, it would not have been 


very modeſt to ſay, Mr. Pitt, you muſt give me 3ool, or I will 
not hang this man. Perhaps neither Mr. Pitt nor Mr. Cock- 
ayne had the braſs to ſtand the brunt of ſuch a propoſal: 4 he 
4 ſhould loſe by it 300 l. in which ſum he was then indebted 
ce to him. This objection was ſoon removed, by Mr. Pitt 
C agreeing to pay him the money, provided he would proſecute to 
4 conviction; and the witneſs accompanied Mr. Jackſon to 


cc Ireland, for the purpoſe of making | himſelf N with or 


| 3 « his proceedings.” = EO web 
Citizens, I tremble for myſelf 8 for you. What 1 
2 forurity 1 is there for the life of any man, if a villainous ſp x 
chuſes thus to fix a price upon his head, and ſay to a Miniſter,  _ 
| © Such a man owes me 300l. Pay me that ſum, and I Will! 


5 « hang him for High Treaſon !”—Who knows how ſoon 


- 3 DS or I may be in debt to Mr. Cockayne, at this rate? 


1 dwell upon this ſubject a little copiouſſy, to obli ge PT 5 


miniſterial ſe ribblers, who wiſh to be furni ied with a nn 
hints; as it appears: for, i in another very reſpectable paper, 


| ir in — And, as 1 have a high reſpect for the _ 
ff writers of that print, who have earned their bread, for years, by. 
{ diurnal ſlander and aſſafkination, I will not fail to 3 —_— 


„ their wiſhes, „ 
But I ſhould 1 them injuſtice, if 1 were not to quote the. „ 


words of their invitation. Some of our modern Lecturers - 


ſay the editors of this reſpectable print, & might make _—_ 


3 “ atonement for their paſt political lectures, if they would _ _ 


6-6 give the public an oration on the cauſes of Parſon Fackſon's _ 55 
u 


« 


icide z and point out the bad effects of inſidious attempts — 


a ſubvert the conſtitution. They might alſo make a few 8 


comments on the treaſonable conduct of Hamilton Rowan, 
& and the republican ſentiments of the united Iriſpmen; ſhew- 


1 0 4 * what purpoſes their views tended. And if they gave 


0 


etch of the character of Napper Tandy, another ſedi- l 1 


. tioniſt, who fled to America, it would ſerve to ſtrengthen 55 


a « the family piece, and warn the public of the danger of * = ” 


= „ lowing the principles of ſuch men.“ „„ 
| This challenge I accept, as far as relates to the perſon > | 


= every man, who profeſſes the leaſt reſpect for the laws of his coun- = 
titry, might have the decency to be ſilent as to the others, againſt „ 


whom there is no legal evidence whatever. With reſpect ta 


|  TFackfon, I admit, in the firſt inftance, that if the charge 
m_ — at * the 3 * of „ 
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= who ſays he i is not bribed, but that he was to ſecure to » himſelf = 2 
the payment of £300 by the conviction of the culprit) be 


5 true, that it called for the ſevereſt animadverſion of the 1 


law. He who introduces a foreign foe into the country, 


deſtroys the liberty and independence he pretends to promote, 


and damns the good cauſe in which he pretends to be em- 2 


5 barked. I ſhall not animadvert particularly upon the charac. 1 


ter of the witneſs; I ſhall only obſerve, that it is the general I 


| fate of thoſe who boaſt of «the confldence of gentlemen high _ 4 


Ein office,” that no perſon whois not high in office would con- + 3 


= _ deſcend to be ſeen in their company. I ſhall add, however, 
ttzat I have always thought that in Ireland, as well 8 
England, the life of an individual was held fo cred, that it 


was not a ſingle oath that would take it away, however re- 


ſfpectable the deponent might be. Surely exiſtence is but "B92. 
3 frail tenure, indeed, in an age of ſpies and informers, we 4. - 
dme preſent, if one man's life is not worth two men's oaths, | 

| however pure in moral charakter, however free from the taint 9 1 


5 of ſuſpicion! 55 
But as theſe famous: Times writers, or 1 „ 


= whatever you pleaſe to call them, talk about ſuicide, would | ; 
it not. be worth while to enquire firſt of all whether it was a 


|.  Iujckdeor not. Did Jackſon poiſon * ? Let reaſon ſpeak: 


; £ for we have no facts or documents. 


N meant to deſtroy himſelf, have waited firſt the ilſue 6 of the 


motion that was making, upon ſuch ſtrong grounds, to arreſt | . 
' __ the judgment, and reverſe the verdict? Would the man who | 
after all ſtood under the recommendation of the j jury for mer= 


ould not a man, who 


cy (a recommendation not very often neglected) would ſuch | 


2 man (for they ſay he was a man of conſiderable intellet) | 
| have laid the deſtroying hand upon himſelf till he had ſeen the | 


3 certainty that there was no other © means of eſcaping an i igno- 1 

mainious execution? . 
: Blut there are — in theſe « countries who have ſtudied e 
Machiavel with other views than to confute him. There 


are - perſons whoſe whole conduct ſhows us that they 8 

1 8 po ane the wicked ſyſtem in their hearts: and one ß 
tte things recommended by Machiavel is to put a man pri= | 
—— na 8 out of the way whom it might be e to _ | 


8 execution. 


charge no particular individuals. - 3 know not who 8 * 


3 hag acceſs to, or who the care of Fackſon. I know not by 4 


| what accidents, particular cataſtrophes may ſometimes take 
place; but this 1 , * in dhe decline of the Roman = - 


. vant to a great 
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OY empire, is ies 104 informers were publicly patronized, 
poiſoning and 1 45 aſſination were alſo exceedingly common. 
Dead men tell no tales: but ſome men have been found 
who, in their laſt moments, have revealed fatal ſecrets; and 
conſidering what multifarious tranſactions Fackſon has been 
concerned in — conſidering that he has ſometimes been editor 
of a newſpaper, and ſometimes a writer of ſcandalous and ſcur- 


rilous N ee 8 that he was a very uſeful ſer- K : © 


;tcheſs—conf1dering that he was engaged in 


a2 variety of ſervices, ſome of which were not very honourable, 
there might have been ſome of his employers unwilling that be 
__ _ ſhould tell all he knew. At leaſt it would have become the 
writers of « The Times” to have aſcertained facts, before they 
nad dared to broach the inſinuations which have appeared in 
different papers under that name. But the wretch wha, 
pending the preparation for the trial of twelve men—trials- 
in which, NN the lives of thouſands were involved, 


5 could publi 


OM in his newſpaper that ſcandalous and profli 5 
libel called The New Times,” in which the individuals to 


de tried were repreſented perpetrating, in convention, the moſt 
deteſtable tranſattions—in which the individual now 7 

do you was repreſented as giving orders for rapes and maſſa. 

| eres, for burning villages, and plundering towns, and thus 
e poiſon the minds of the Juries that were to 
decide upon their lives the wretched proſtituted editor of 
ſuch a paper, muſt be capable of any thing; nor can we ever 


= ve _ at any 1 he does < or PIT or ever 3 him 


1 « 3 he 1 in es Vice $ foarcs, 
* He blunders on ſoms Virtue unawares. Wo. 


But I will "EY that a aid 41 himſelf and 8 


5 = he was really guilty of all he was charged with: what, then, 
Is the concluſion to be drawn? In the firſt place we are to 
cCc.onclude, that there is a wide difference between the firm and 
mamauaanly conduct of a man ſuffering for principle, and the 

vvretch who takes bribes from both parties; and conducts 


himſelf according to the expediences of the moment, zs he 


1 ſuppoſes moſt favourable to his individual intereſt. It would 
teach aa ale that the being who has once profiituted him- 
| _ ſelf fo much to be a ſpy and agent of Pitt, has no alternative, 

no hope, no dilemma, but either either to be hanged like 
. * or — e like oe ene, Valin i hon. 
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The halter and 428 are the only reſources of theſe poor 


© ſpies; and yet ſuch is the miſerable condition into w hichthe ho, 
burdens of the country and the luxury of the times have 


brought us, that heaps of poor beings, with this dreadful 


alternative before them, march upon this forlorn hope, under 
the command of the great general Reeves, and with ſo 


wm 3 a py maſter as the 9 Chancellor of the 5 


| But though, ſpies and informa have met the ſhaft of death, » 


5 * and virtue have had their ſcars: On the manly breaſt of . * 
patriotiſm the wound is ſtill rankling; and the tear of huma r-: | 


He nity is called, not only for the poor wretch who falls a victim 


to the crimes into which ee and ignorance have led him, 


dut for virtue, genius, and tranſcendant talents, and a fortitude 


olf independence, of which few inſtances are to be foundin 
tk annals of the human race. The mild, the meek, r 
mameane and benevolent Palmer, has been followed i oe oy 
the eloquent, the manly, the enlightened Muir. The fim. 
plicity of Skirving, and his untainted honeſty could not pre- 
ſerve him; and Margaret, whoſe mind, firm as our rocks, ; 
3 and upright as our maſts, —daring i in virtue, and vigorous inn 
intellect, oppoſed the growing corruption of the times—=is | 
gione to the inhoſpitable ſhores of New Holland, amidſt felonns 
and caitiffs of the worſt deſcription, to loſe, in worſe than 
 _  Jolitude, thoſe talents which might bave enlightened! thoulands | Es 


= benefited ſucceſſive generations. 5 
Braut this is not all. The cup is not vet drained to the 5 
_ drags. - More of bitterneſs muſt be taſted. Gerrald, too, 


| whole tranſcendent mind, and virtues equal to his intelled, _ 


TEL challenge the love and admiration of all who know him; he 


+ Whoſe vaſt ſtores of genius and ſcience command reverence | 


= from the firſt ſages of the time—who is revered by all who 
know what merit and learning are, and eſteemed by all wha _ 
bave a nerve for exalted friendſhip, — Gerrald, whole _ 


narrow circle of a 


* urnblemiſhed life—unblemiſhed I ſay : for what are the little „ 


extravagancies of a Jong. man of genius, born, not for the _ 75 


diſſipating only what was his own, lays no burthens on ſociety 


I 8 2 replace It Þ.-. 


- periods—Gerrald, alſo, is ſent, not to Botany Bay, to enjoy 


EC 5 — converſe of thoſe — — ſent venue INS 


were 


mily, but for the univerſe—and who, = 


1 -Gerrald, this great, this enlightened cha. 

--._ .... FaQer, who, in the 35th year of his age, has attained a degres 
of mental excellence that very few, even of thoſe who ſtand | 
recorded for their talents, have attained at the matureſt „ 
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: ; were ſomething like humanity!—no, but to that ſolitary ſpeck 7 
of earth, Norfolk Hand, where his only companions muſt be 


5 wietches caſt out from ſociety for the meaneſt and mod- 


deſpicable of crimes, or ſavages whoſe untutored minds and 


ferocious manners exclude all the 8 * alleviations of IJ 


auman intercourſe. 2 2} 
f Eitizens, it 1s difficult to do juſtice to been a charafller m2 
SGerrald's. When we ſpeak of ſuperior excellence, our minds 
' _ _ toil with anxiety to reach its merits, and frequently ſwell 


into bombaſt, for want of remembering that we cannot do 

complete juſtice to the talents of another, unleſs our own are =. 
of equal magnitude. I ſhall not, therefore, attempt to toil _ 
through the paths of panegyric; but ſhall read to you a 

flint and feeble, yet, in ſome degree, a juſt ſketch of the talent? 


8 85 of this martyr, printed this day In the Morning Chronicle. 
„ His mind,” ſays the writer, « graſped various branches 


200 « of ſcience, and digeſted them all. Ihe beſt ſcholars, the a 


profoundeſt metaphyſicians, and the ableſt profeſſors of 


1 a « politics and the law of nations, will be the firft to confeſs the 4 


cs & ſoundneſs of his claſſical knowledge, the acuteneſs and extent 


T of his reaſonings, and the accuracy of his information. 


Ts & Hiseloquence had equally the power to charm and aftoniſh; 


and the brilliancy of his imagination was not inferior to the 4 


© terrors of his invective. With all this, his temper is not 


leſs entitled to our praiſe. He was placable and generous | 
CP es to an extreme. The magnanimity of his ſpirit, and the 


„ & purity of his ſenſe of honour, could only be completely 
3 « underſtood by thoſe who had made them the ſubject of 
2 & perſonal obſervation. His defence, delivered before the 
255 E Court of Juſticiary, at Edinburgh,” — Which, Citizens, 3 
Rs recommend you all to read with the greateſt attention. It 
will ſhew you the difference between the intellects of this 


. champion of liberty and of thoſe who ſat in judgment upon -M 


bim. It will enlarge your minds with the fruits of profound 

rrleeſearch, into the genuine principles of that liberty which 

agatlous in his breaſt, and which Iam ſure will for ever continue 
do glow there, though it muſt glow where not a breaſt can 


receive benefit from its warmth, nor an eye be cheered with _ 


1 its light. „ His defence, delivered before the Court f 


« Juſticiary, at Edinburgh, is a maſter-piece in acuteneſs of 


= & reaſoning, purity of compoſition, and dignity of ſentiment. 3 
& ] am aware that the various excellence I aſcribe to him 


& would ſeem like a romance, if Gerrald had been a man . 


— ankam to the warld, * almoſ — eminent d DE 


MB | he has been treated with aggravated cruelty. 3 
ſirteen or fourteen long months, was ſuch a man to be kept „ 
ſitretched on the feveriſh rack of apprehenſion? Why, A 
 - door of mercy; as it is called -I ſhould call it juſtice — was . = 
ever to have been ſhut againſt him, why was he not ſent. | 
. together with thoſe companions, who were not gone from te 
cCoaſt of Britain when his ſentence was pronounced? Why 
was he to be moved from dungeon to dungeon, from the _— - 
| Tolbooth to Newgate, and from Newgate to the New 4 
' Compter? Why was he for ever to be racked and tortuedgd 
with hopes and expectations, and partly with promiſes that 
dais ſentence was never to be carried into execution? Did 
they expect that the proud virtue of Gerrald could have been 1 „ 
ſhaken? Had they hopes that he would diſgrace the cauſe eo 
Liberty by mean conceſſions? If fuch were their hopes, I J 
glory in his tranſportation ; for rather would I ſee, much as 
= f love, much as I eſteem him, greatly as I adore his —_— 
aud intellects, much rather would I ſee him thus ſent to in- 
©  - hoſpitable regions, than have ſeen him expoſed to the ftill 
wore cruel ignominy of ſubmitting to crouch beneath the _ | 
_  footſtool of a Pitt or a Dundas, and accept of R 
dliſhonorable conditions, from the hands of men who are not e 

1 e. to unloſe the latchet of his ſhoes. 
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« and ſtateſman i in Britain OMA his merits, and know that 1 . 
« ſay leſs than the truth; becauſe I do not know how to al ET 


| wy the truth 1 in its full extent. | 


& fHaving finiſhed his education and his waves, he came 6 85 
* * England, the country which ſeemed beſt adapted to the 
3 ter of his talents. Alas! thoſe talents are cruſhed, eg 
perhaps, for ever, by the flagitious act of men who were 
s jincapabie of e Ny or underſtood only to 5 


2 hate them.“ 


an the man mio is now but to ignominious te 
Bo But it was not hatred only that ſtimulated the men who ſent 
him. They were goaded, alſo, by fear. Alas! what is the 


| condition of a country in which talents, united with intrepid = 


But, Citizens, this man is not only tranſported, like 


virtue, a power of diſcovering truth, and a determination to 
abide by its 1 can — dreaded * choſe who gralp the Fo. 
N bela of power. 2 
2 felon, 88 
y, for 


But it has been ſaid that there was ocker motive: it ho 35 CES 


| | been ſaid that if the proſecutors, in the late trials for High =: i 5 
1 Treaſon, had been ſucceſsful, they were to have tried han 1 
E 3 in — That Sw ys — —_ 


not d and that be bed one of, the innu - a 
merable vidins that were to have made the ſtreets of this 
: and flow with blood, to complete the parallel ae Pitt e 


tended, uncomforted, unſuccour 3 
do his diſeaſe, but the perſon employed, by government, to 
attend the priſon. I do not even know the name of that gen 
tleman, and therefore can mean no diſreſpe&t ta him; but! 
+ would not leave ſuch a man in the power of any perſon mm  } 
F - ployed by the preſent Miniſtry. I procured him other aſſiſ. 
FF trance; and 1 had the pleaſure, in * degree, to ſee him out 
FF of the jaws gf abſolute danger, but in that ſtate of health  _ 
which made his friends think proper to apply to Mr. Dundas 
to know whether he was to go or not, that proper preparations  — 
FF - might be made for his accommodation. It was on the 6th f | 
e Apel laſt, I underſtand, that this precaution was taken, ad» 
--. +5" anſwer of Mr. Dundas was (they ſtate the fact in tze 
Chronicle of to-day, which agrees * with the account! 
had from Gerrald himſelf) that there was no intention f 
ſſending him at preſent; and, if it depended upon him, ne 
Vould not be ſent at all. Vet ſo ſhort a omen after comes te 
maandate of authori 5 = Gerrald goes down upon the ſuni= = 
ately 838 like the vileſt felon, n,, 
adland dragged away without even permiſſion to go back again 
do his room, and kiſs the little lips of his ſweet babe, that 
Kept him company in priſon. He was ſcarcely permitted „ 
ſpeak through the grate to a fellow priſoner, and give him 
ſome directions as to the things he left behind him. Away 
nme was hurried, and the firſt notice his friends had of it wass 
Ffromits being announced on the Moagay i in the public: news» - 


5 mons, and is imm 
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Robeſ pierre. 


1 Whatever might be the reaſons for which be was kept . TR. 
OR tong, the manner of his removal, at laſt, deſerves ſome no; 
_ _ tice, It is not many weeks fince I went to viſit him, in con- 
ſegquence of hearing it whiſpered about, that he was to be 
ſent off immediately. I found him unconſcious of ſuch ruk 
mour, but apparently almoſt in the laſt ſtage of a diſeaſe, that. 
a. 2 relieved in * * have ſwept him off in a  fow + 
ee. 


I 3 this” Fe man, this li light of hs 8 ah. . 


papers, Saks 2 
Such is the man 3 the humane, the i the —_ 


=. . pious for they talk of religion, as men generally do wen T 
8 = are diſpoſed to do ſuch a&tions!—Such is the man whom _— 


"_—— virtuous + Maniſters have | [treated in this & 


No hand to adminiſter © s 


7 . Er TRIBUNE 


manner. For DEFY F or PR Tal] the * on the” 
throne? For diſturbing the peace of ſociety, and exciting 
 -_  Tebellions and inſurrettons ? For committing depredations 
upon public virtue and juſtice? Noz but for doing that 
wWuich no law forbids, no ſtatute proſcribes, no previeufly ad. 
Iuaged caſe (if adjudged caſes were in reality any authority!) 
dad warned him to ſhun; and for doing it with an eloquence _ 
wich his perſecutors could not rival, and with a power of CE 
gn r n ef . 


THE IN FASION: or - Credulous vpe. . 5 


r ASi in a lofty Gothic Hall, 
An old and venerable place, 
888 intrench'd within a . 
> Duwelt the laborious Spider oy 
| Ofer whom, with arrogance and pride, 


A bloated Chieftain did profide. 8 


ne ak fair *. and ſubtle bee, 
Unbounded empire had obtain'd, 
And with the ſame ungracious arts, 858 
In virtue's ſpite, that power maintain'd; l; : 
While ſome a private int'reſt = - al - 
And others were by theſe betray'd.. 


rag tales arc forg'd, prepoterows es, 5 


Fit coinage for a faithleſs court! 
Of armies of invading flies 
That from ſome foreign clime den, 
1 all were ſummon'd to oppoſe 


Wich real force theſe fabled foes. » 5 5 — ES . 


or ſooth'd by hope, or -urg'd by . 


The ſpiders toil with ceaſeleſs | pains, | SA — - 


T0 o guard the realm thick webs are fpread, 


hilſt every webb their vitals drains ; - 1 


Till weak, exhauſted, and beſet, 


The fools were caught i in their « own _ | Ts 
e  ALooran-on, N 


TS 
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5 Dd "79 Bet 


The Leerons | 0 « On Oy tein for or 7 Pretended 


Treg „ 


5 baue on Wedntſtly e of Bea i546, hs er. 


v ASARY * the ARREST of the PA T RIOTS. 


CITIZENS, this being the diniverſary of the arreſt 8 


Page who ſome time fince were implicated in a fattitious  _ 
And ridiculous charge of high treaſon, it appeared to me 
| that ſome ſort of notice ſhould be taken of the return of a day 
ſeo important, in the event, to the progreſs of liberty, but 
once fo threatening jto the exiſtence even of the very ſhadow 
Eo — Britiſh freedom. I therefore choſe for the ſubject 9 
= _ this evening, © Proſecutions for Pretended Treaſon.” .. 
Tt was my intention to have gone pretty largely into the 3 
5 oy _ hiſtory of theſe proſecutions in this country, particu 
MN during the reigns of the Stuarts; reigns which ſome 
peerſons, dignified with official ſituations in this country, ſeem 
to have ſtudied with minute attention, drawing, as it wes, 
all their precedents from thoſe reigr.s, and the ill counſels . _ 
++. - =. yl the miniſters of that unfortunate family. I meant 
„„ to have aid before you a great variety of intereſting and en- - a ; Bt 
on tertaining particulars: as the ſubject is, indeed, r 
curious nature, and well worth our ſerious attention; and as 
Auring my confinement in the Tower, I was naturally led to 
the conſideration of facts of this deſcription. Wie 1988 
} in that confinement, therefore, I made very copious notes 
and extracts from hiſtory, and from the State Trials, that 
mdtmey might furniſh me with matter for a courſe of Lectures — 
in this place, upon this branch of our political hiſtor 2 5: 26 
But to thoſe notes I have had no time to refer. Eninent re 
Ew 1 my duties are in this ſituation, I have been called upon „„ 
A2 duty of a ſuperior nature, to the diſcharge of which neither © = 
my conſcience nor my ſlings would 1 me to be inat- 5". 
r | 5 


You will 1 that on the laſt Lect 


5 Chi * 1 W 
. che liberty of propoſing to you a ſubſcription for our beloved „ 
and perſecuted fellow - citizen. Joſeph Gerrald. I did net. 
then think fit to announce my intention of ſetting off the next — 
morning to ſee that virtuous and perfecuted Patriot, a 
 ___ atmable manners have won the hearts of his fellow-citizens,  _ 
T TE his talents have communded the — of — we 1 
: Nx 2 5 | 
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12 3 did think; proper to mention it at that time, hes I did not 
know what jealouſies might continue to haunt him; and 
therefore went as private as poſlible, leſt I ſhould be deprived 


bol the ſolitary ſatisfaction which was left me, of ſeeing once 


= more that beloved and reſpeCted Fs triot, who is going to =; 
or 


diſtant and inhoſpitable regions, „ 
And talents which illumine his heart, for the benefit of man - --- | 


. - kind; and becauſe he would not | rg his underſtanding 


= ariſtocratic uſurpation and mini 


erial corruption. 


exerting thoſe virtues 


I have the pleaſure to inform you, that "that colleQion, © 


©... >vith which I ſet off without delay, amounted to 16 guineas; 


tee receipt for which I now have in my hand, and which is * 
2 ready for the inſpection of any 9 who ws: to be ſa- 


5 tis fied upon that point. 


I had another reaſon alſo * my j journey. 1 wiſhed that — / 


= aw memorial of that great man ſhould t left behind him 
Sor the inftruftion of 18 country. I wiſhed to procure izle 
means of decorating theſe walls with the buſt of that revered | 
45”. 2 that, fixi ing my eye frequently u n the image — 2 


countenance, I might be inſpired with ſimilar virtues, OM 


= : pry SO — imitate thoſe ralems which he ſo tranſcen-/ | 8 


<= | af dantly. poſſeſſes. 


For theſe reaſons I = hw” to en FEY whane 5 


I? am but this inſtant returned. I have but juſt had time ta 


wipe the duſt from my weary brow, that I might take my oY 


| : place in this ſituation, and ſubmit my thoughts to you —_ „ 


tis important ſubject, with ſuch * as could be _ 
We ns made during my journey. „„ 
| But, there is one 3 N 805 to this ike; which 3 


1 I ihall not do juſtice to you and to ſociety if 1 pais over in 4 3 . 


1 entire ſilence: though it is ſomething like digreſfioon. 
d Of the deportment of Citizen Gerrald I ſhall give you „ | 


Toy 3 Vi 2 idea at the concluſion of my Ledture; but when I am — 7 
ſipeaking of my journey, I ought to obſerve that 1 have ben! 
deͤeeceived, and am now agreeably undeceived, relative 1 


8 ſtate of the public mind in that part of the country I have 5 


"> St = n 


: - viiſited. In order that no barrier might be thrown in my way, hr BE 3 
do prevent my ſeeigg the Citizen, I have hinted that I thought 1 


it: neceſſary, at firſt; to keep my journey as private as poſſible. 

I found, however, that theſe precautions were not as neceflary —— þ# 

2s I ſuppoſed. I found that in Portſmouth there are upright, Þ 
25 enlightened, and virtuous 3 who will not ſuffer te 


peace to be difturbed b * Or 
urch 


actious ſet of beings, who ma 
* OP on the purpoſes f 
_ Inflammation 1 5 
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Aa and tumult, 1 to deſtroy the peace ES property : © 2 
of thoſe who happen to differ from them in political or religi- 
' ous opinion. I found, alſo, that the ſeeds of liberty are not | 


only ſown, but have ſpread to a conſiderable degree, in that 7 


ts ariſtocratic town; the centre, as it is, of ſo conſiderable a 


po rtion of patronage, and, conſequent! y of de pendence. | OD 
found a great number of perſons Te for an opportunity 5 
of ſhewing their affection and attachment to thoſe principles 


Read of meeting in every houſe jealou 


=—_ : which have been lately ſo much perſecuted; and for that cauſe 


1 in particular which occaſioned my viſit to that place; ſo that 2 
e ſtrangers found it difficult to obtain accommoda- 


tions at any price, my friend and myſelf, on account of ou Ty 


A principles and the object of our embaſly, were cheared and 3 


welcomed by perſons of all . from thoſe of the 


>. 2 learned profeſſions down to the ſimple mechanic and labourer :. * 
| and were received and entertained with a hoſpitality that bore 
more reſemblance to the welcome of old and i intimate friends, „ 


|. —thanthegreetings and civilities of ſtrangers. 


I do not mean to repreſent theſe as the unanimous ſentiments FEA 


| of theplace; but they are ſufficiently ſo to procure protection - 
1 - toany individnal whoſe good intentions may carry him to-that  _ 
part of the country; and I own it gave me great pleaſure to, 


perceive that the gall of animoſity in the oppoſite party is 5, 


"3k 3 1 _ either tranſmuted into the milk of human kindneſs, or elſe — 
is kept in awe by the ſhame which never fails to reſult when 
Muÿalice is checked in her e and ſanguinary Cruelty i is mn 


5 _ ppointed and unmaſked. e 
0 Such havin ing been the manner in which I have been em- 


: laſt met you, I hope to experience your can- = — 
os == for any deficiences in the lecture of this evening; as the 
| | enly preparation I have had, was made by quitting the coach at 


- a time when others were taking their refreſhment, and indulg- <5 ol 


| 1 ing myſelf in a ſolitary walk; that I might « collect a few of — 


3 the ideas that floated in my imagination.” „„ 
Io proceed, then, to my ſubject: "Profecutions for high pe nel 


2 OS | Treaſon, as is well obſerved by the author of the preface to >. 
—_ State Trials, have, ia all ages, been the fatal engines ſo often 
1 employed by corrupt and wicked miniſters againſt the nobleſt 


and braveſt Patriots. It is a little important, 1 = 
order that none of us may be made the tools of ſuch nefari= _ ü 


Ny | ous deſigns, that we STS: laude _ Cs of the bon I e 


; e ee 
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- Many of may, iti the different periods: of our liv 5 
Pg 4 the exiſtence of your of your Hos : 
perhaps upon the lib liberty and ſalvation of the country ; let me | 
merefore, invoke you ſeriouſly to conſider the proper meaning 
cd)mat ought to be attached to thoſe terms that ſound fo dread. _ 
fully in our ears; that you may not be in danger of being 
abuſed by mere words, when it is the ſpirit, the foul, the mo: 
tives and the conſequences of action upon which the juroe 3 | 
=, ug ht to decide. „ 
e Treoſan hn, Citizens, a5 the derivation points out, is he 1 
3 ac of ing. This is, it is true, a very general 1 
1 And, perde =, in the firſt inſtance, it is beſt to begin with 
._ ____  Sbtieral definitions ; and afterwards proceed to the particulat, | 
Treaſon, then is, the at of betraying; and accordingly we talk 
mn private converſation of traitor to his friend, traitor to his „ 
a treachery to a miſtreſs—a benefattor—an employer; in 
tmort, in all the ſituations in life, in which confidence can bs 5 


a have to deci 


repoſed, we talk of treafon and treachery. | 


fervent. 


pretended to uphold and to revere. 


Inis is treachery indeed. It is betraying y null; s it is de- 1 
3 ceiving the minds of the public; it is, in fact, inflicting the 

| baſeſt, the deepeſt, and the moſt deteſtable wound that te 
arm of the aſlaflin can poſſibly aim. The IN 5 
, who meets his merited reward at the gibbet, ek d — 
individual, has overthrown the ene of one family: Tt the 55M 
RE. _ — for —— — to — the — . 


Ilͤy,zhis definition, however, it is my preſent duty was ly ö 
„ ſyſtem of politics; and then we ſhall find that Treaſon, 
Politically ſpeaking, means betraying the truft repoſed in the 
mia vidun l by the country, or betraying that country tb = 5 2 

41d deſtruſtion 4 which 10 is the ay f the i agel 


Now when) you confider this definition, which I A — 2 
BM . = muſt univerſally be admitted to be juſt, one reflection muſt — © 
Pfreſent itſelf to your minds: namely, chat, generally ſpeak- — 

ä ing, the traitors are to be found in that claſs of men who are 
ttmemſelves the proſecutors for treaſon. They are the men in 
wuom truſt and confidence is placed; they are the men => = 7 
SEES. the power of betraying, ruining, and deſtroying . 19 
„ they are the men who, if you conſult the hiſtory 4 - 
3 2 country in the world, have been continually and perpe= 1 

ttu,allſy undermining and deſtroying thoſe conſtitutions, and _ 
nmeaoſe countries, which, with hypocritical * _w_ . | 


run TRIBYNA . 


4 his i and ** and to monopolize oy 3 . 


power, and truſts into his own hands, betrays the intereſt 
and hap pineſs of his country, murders by wholeſale; and the 


5 8 that ſtrew the plains of foreign countries, with whoſe — 


1 concerns he had no right to interfere, conſtitute the ſmalleſt ES. - > 
x 1 85 part of the guilt that {tains his polluted. conſcience! . 


__ Citizens, this crime which, in land, i is called Treaſon, = 
| has een” variouſly denominated = deſcribed by different 


countries in the world. It is not neceſſary for me to ee 
an oſtentatious diſplay of that ſort of learning which ang e © | 


. may acquire Dy halt an hour 8 conſultation with his dictio- 


3 nary; and, therefore, 1 ſhall not run through a liſt of theſs | 


= 5 peck — of the 


This is the exiſtence which the real traitor aims to 


E various names; but | ſhall juſt ſimply inſtance the deſcriptive _ 2 | 255 4 
and energetic name which has been given of it by the —_—_— 
oY unte; obſerving, at the ſame time, that, among the man 


advantages e from ſome of the tranſactions and pros 7 


nch reyolution, (or I never gave an un- 


: g qualified . of the whole we may particularly no- . 


| tice a renewed energy of ſoul and expreſhon, by which that 

_ _ counſey has ſhewn us the power which liberty gives not only e 

131 to mow down. ranks of thoſe who have leſs intereſt in the „„ 
ſtruggle, and the other to compreſs the meanings of volumes 


into a ſingle word. "They have called this crune of Treaſon — 
=. Patricide or murdering the Country. . 5 3 3 
1 ; Now citizens, this is, 1 believe, giving, in one —_ 2 Ws # = . | 1 
deſcription more copious. and more energetic than will b 


. found in all our treatiſes of the law of treaſon put together. t 7 


"= ſtriking at the vital exiſtence and happineſs of the country: 


2 not chat Which miniſters call the exz/tence of the country,—the . | 


cContinuance of power in the hands of a few individuals wha © 

T7 have erected themſelves into an arbitrary Oligarchy. A 
but the continuance of freedom, happineſs, and te. _— 4 
* bility of maintaining the great body of ihe people in — dn 


255 rights, equal laws, and the diſtribution of equal Je. „ 


5 And what treaſon, what crime can be ſo monſtrous, as the 


= cCuments, if I had time to re! 


= © .... crane of that ee who meditates ſo deze table * aſſal- 3 


Tr ination ? | 


ſtroy. e 


That chis was the original meaning . 1 — word „„ 


oy Tron in this country might be 2 by a variety 2 


er to t I ſhall notice, how- . 


ever only the frſt in the collefian of * Stele Trials” Cid! 
—— which * . MAT in | the reign 91 Sackard the * s — 


as © $4 -THE TRIBUNE. 


_— reſillian 101 other Minifters and I were e for 3 
| High T reaſon, for monopolizing to themſelves the wealth 


RNS power of the country; employing it to the maintenance 
of mercenary forces, to coerce the people; and diſſipating 
mmoſe revenues which ought to have provided for the ſecurity, | 

_ - oy ineſs and abundance of the nation. SST. 

5 "Git itizens, I know of few things more important, than 1 IS 

3 we accurately define to ourſelves the limits arid bounds of the 

terms we make uſe of; and the train of reaſoning into which 


8 I have fallen, ſeems to make it neceſſary that J hoüld chalk 1 


8 m7 to you a diſtinction very important, though hitherto no 
' =  Pary particular] attended to; I mean the diſtinction between 


* I 255 the power, may conſider himfelf as 


5 reaſon and Rebellion : a diſtinction which exiſts in nature, * 


1 which is of the moſt important kind: for treaſon can I 
only be practiſed againſt the happineſs; ſafety, and ſecurity 


9 of the country; but rebellion may be prattiſed againſt = - - 


ufurper who is deſtroying that SOT, but who, as he gralps _ - 3 
a 


ving the 7:9ht to de- — 


ſtroy thoſe who would reſtrain the / exerciſe of his - 


= EN | authority. The rebel is not of neceſſity a traitor, nor of . 
naeceſſity is the traitor a rebel. They are frequentiy umted 0  } 


_ together; but I think a tecurrence to a few hiſtorical facts r 
N will ſhew 2 a very material difference. 


When 


3 did the Athenians conſider thoſe heroes as traitors to their 
cCc.ountry, becauſe they were rebels to the uſurper, who called 


W their prince? On the contrary, we find that their . 
fame was celebrated in odes and om ms ; and Mr. Pye, the 

pPpreſent poet laureat, has thought fit t = 2 
odcles, which was written upon that 'occafion, by the Grecian | 


armodius and Ariſtogbiton flew the tyrant Pik grau, 


0 Ha ddatk one of the © 


at Symonides : and he does it, he tells you, for this expreſs $0 4 W 


I 5 _ reaſon, that ſuch compoſitions ought not to be loſt, as they | 
___ keep alive the ſpirit and love o W 
1 ſigning of that ode having cauſed the Athenians afterwards to 


liberty ; the writing and ! BH 


follow up the example, and get nd We other en tyrants 5 4 F 
in the ſame manner. = 3 
Citizens, if I recclle& rightly for. it is ſome years fince Ss 3 


3 read the poems of nr; "Os: that poo — and ends — 1 5 [ I 


7 _ the following ſtanza: 


„ Eternal honor”: 8  deathleſs 8 
„ Shall, lov'd Harmodius, crown bs deed, 
% And brave Ariſtogheton' s ſw ord- 
5 * the tyrant” 8 breaſt ye bor d. 8 


1 To be concluded in our next. . 
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The Lrerons cc on Pro eoutions for Pretended 
 Treafon,” „„ e 


1 D Delivered on : Wedneſday the 19th of 1 1795, the Anxr- 8 | 55 


ve RSARY of the ARREST of the PATRIOTS. 


7 clue hene our 2 N umber, ]- 


—_ ' THUS 1 we ft then; that nber the A of old, 5 9 — 
nor Mr. Pye, our moſt loyal poet laureat, conſidered it an 


| aftof Treaſon to deſtroy the traitor who uſurped authority to 
kk which he was not entitled: though certainly it was rebellion, „5 
i 2 to every conſtcuftion which can potlibly. be * e 


| When che thirty tyrants uſurped 3 over 1 Ts 


: - it treaſon to remove thoſe tyrants, and reſtore the 
puri of. the Athenian conftitution ? It was Wi, é 
indeed: for to riſe in arms againſt the ruling power muſt al. 

| ways be rebellion. I ſhall thow you by and by that miniſters, 
iin the preſent day, think it is rebellion and treaſon too, to 
. riſe, not in arms, but i in words, Wink _ or any of their „ 


A £ meaſures! 1 CE 
If from Greece we PRE to Rome, we ſhall find other Tn 


__ examples, not leſs important, as to the diſtinftion which I am 


laying down.—(I ſhall take care by and by not to be miſun- 


1 Aderſtood, relative to the object and meaning of theſe argu= 
T7  ments.)—Citizens, when Targquin, the limited ſovereign ob 
2 -Rome, became the raviſher of the virtuous Lucretia, when he 
 ulurped prerogatives that did not belong to him, and when. 
5 oppreflion and tyranny ravaged the country, it was a 
indeed, in Brutus, when he flirred up the people to reſiſt the”. 5 


= 1 ny, and « drove the Targuins from the gates of Rome.“ 


But was it treaſon to reſtore the country from the gulph of RF 


| tyranny and perdition into which it was fallen? There is 


1 if not a _ wow has one "0 of "OT ardour left in oa 5 
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| boſom, who wil pronounce ſuch blaſphemy . reaſon and 
liberty? It was rebellion to reſiſt the ulurping decemvirs— 
| that oligarchy that trampled on the rights of Rome but, 
inſtead of being treaſon, it was virtue. And when Cæſar 
lorded it over the ſenate, and, with a venal pack of ſenatots, 


who ought to have ſtood up for the liberties of the people, but 


who were his creatures, his tools, his hirelings, and depenld 
ants when, by their aſſiſtance, he laid the liberties of Rome 
proſtrate at his feet, did the ſecond Brutus, did Caſſius, =: 


40 laſt of Romans,” who roſe in rebellion againſt the uſurper <2, 


5 „ ar, act the part of traitors, or of virtuous citizens? 
ü believe, we ſhall admit that they were not traitors, who 
„„ taftored, or attempted to reſtore the purity of Roman liberty 
but chat, in reality, the men deſtroyed in this, and all tge 
b0ther inſtances I have mentioned, were themſelves the traitors: _ 
— tyr ants and uſurpers are the worſt of traitors; and that, if 
it is virtue to obey virtuous rulers, if it is juſt and right = 
BE. legal and conſtitutional mandates, then muſt it be 
. be virtue, right, and juſtice, to reſiſt and oppoſe thoſe _ 
tyrants and uſurpers whoſe ſanguinary violence depopulates tage 
CcC.ountry, or whoſe projects of ſelfiſn ambition Geprive. the Es 
5 ©: ION of its ſupport and freedom. LE. 
-.--.- -- Aﬀkenlide, in "his Poem on « The Pleaſures of Imagination,” . 
3 ſuppoſes, falſely I believe, that the moſt ſublime image that 
can poſſibly be preſented to the mind is that Brutus riſing from 
985 00 Rroke that laid the tyrant proſtrate at his ä 


1 115 0 Look than triad 883 M to the range. 


— of planets, ſuns, and adamantine ſpheres,. - 
| Wheeling unſhaken through the void immenſe, 


x: "a ſpeak, O Man! does this capacious icene ; > 


With half that kindling majeſty dilate 
I hy ſtrong conception, as when Brutus roſe _ 
Refulgent from the ſtroke of Cæſar's fate 
Amid the crowd of patriots, and his arm . 
Aloft extending, like eternal Ive, 5 
When guilt brings down the thunder, call'd aloud 
On Tully's name, and ſhook his crimſon ſteel, 
And bad the father of his country Hail! 
Por lo! the tyrant proſtrate on the duſt! 
. as Rome 5 is reef“ 5% bnos 


"Dis: I POP not approve, 3 hs a 55 4 hs | e 
1 Atenſide have done ſo, paſſages that have ſuch a ten 
- dency. o exeite a * 1 12 ** have „ 


5 1 have Ju 
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te powers of genius and reaſon employed to o eres =_ 
kindneſs, not the bitterneſs of the heart; to allay the furious 
_ paſſions and reſentments of mankind, not to ſtimulate to vio- 

| lence and laughter. I have not therefore quoted either the 

_ tranſlation of He or the poem of Alenſide, becauſe they meet 


with my entire approbation; but becauſe they ſhew you that 


it never has yet been thought, by men who think at all, that 
thoſe two terms, ſo frequently confounded together, were 3 
and the ſame; but, on the contrary, that they have regarded — 
treſiſtance of oppreſſion as a virtue of the firſt claſs, and 
thought that every thing ought to be encouraged and difſemi« : 
nated that would diſpoſe mankind to ſuch W I alſo 
maintain, that reſiſtance of oppreſſion is the firſt of virtuess _ 
but I would reſiſt it, not by the dagger, but by reaſon: 1 
would go ſlowly to work from circle to circle: I would diſ=a  _ 
ſeminate the light of truth and benevolence; and I am fre 
that, when mankind can be perſuaded to lay aſide their art= 
fully excited tercors, and to enter calmly into inveſtigation, „„ 
. Liberty will want no poignard to enforce. her doctrines, nor 5 
no buckler to guard her boſom againſt thoſe furious foes wo 
ET f. her, only becauſe the artifices of a few A 
„„ viduals have prevented them from contemplating her features! _ 
I think myſelf, however, entitled, from the obſervations NS 
e f. brought forward, to conclude that, as the wn 
who were deſtroyed were uſurpers and tyrants, the rebellion Doe 
of thoſe who deſtroyed them was not 'T reaſon. F 
hut, Citizens, I will tell you (for that is the more imm 
3 portant part of my ſubject) how I ſuppoſe a man may be 
guilty of treaſon, without falling into rebellion : a thing which 
is much more common. And here permit me to obſerve, that _ 
/ object i in marking this diſtinction is to diſluade mankind _ 
from commiting treaſon, not to perſuade them to commit re- 
„ — rebellion, though another crime, is, generally nl 
| ſpeaking, a crime of monſtrous magnitude; becauſe it in= 
volves the peace and tranquillity of ſociety, and gives a few 
Aufpſtart leaders, whoſe minds are inflated with a defire f 
power, too frequent an opportunity of makin "tools ne nee 
ſtruments of thoſe whoſe ſituation in ſociety | renders © 
| them the ſtepping ſtones and ladders of the ambition of de= 
luding hypocrites. I do not therefore wiſh to perſuade you © 
to commit rebellion; but I wiſh to perſuade other perſons to „ 
EET Ceaſe to commit the greater crime of Treaſon. „„ 
I Will tell you then, and J will illuſtrate as I. 80 on by hiſ. „„ 
boriea inſtances, how I conceive that men * Miniſters and : 
a Ss = Wa 2 ys Courtiers h 
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Courtzers may be 8 as men) may commit the crime 
of treaſon without being rebels.— I conſider, when Cæſar 
graſped to himſelf a power to which he was not entitled, and 


-.- -whus attempted to enſlave his country, that he, though not guilty 5 
of rebelhon, was guilty of Treaſon of the higheſt kind. Imean 


to ſay alſo, that when Agrippa, Macenas, and others, adviſed | 


1 = Auguſtus to ſeize the ſovereign power, and thereby to anni- 


= hilate entirely all hopes of Roman freedom, that theſe adviſers, 


| though they did not riſe in rebellion, were guilty of High 
| Treaſon alſo; and that their treaſon was not a wit the leſs 


| e 5 deteſtable, becauſe they adviſed him to preſerve all the forms OT. tt 
„ Roman conſtitution, while he PR. the whole of „ 


3 its ſpirit and excellenc F e 
5 N alſo to ſay 33 to events of a more recent „ 
. at, in France, for example, the deſtruction of the |} 

by | Baſtile was certainly an act of rebellion ; that the oppoſition 5 


. made by the people to the interference of foreign mercenaries, _ 


a employed by the then exiſting government for their deſtru - 
|: got was, alſo, an act of rebellion; and that the reſluten 
bf the Pariſians, to defend the national Conſtituent Aſſembly,, | 
Mas another act of rebellion: but I mean to ſay, at the ſme | 

time, that neither the one nor the other of theſe was an at | 
. of treaſon; but on the contrary, conſidering the ſituation of 


France *t that time, that they were acts of ſalvation, to 


1 | Which France owes what ſhe yet poſſeſſes of liberty, mad the —#.- 
_ means (which are at this time almoſt completely in her hand) | 
of obtaining a degree of liberty more happy and glorious „ 


at ge: than any thing that has yet been conceived or thought of. 


Broglio with his mercenary troops, at the beck of that 


power which was then undoubtedly poſſeſſed of the ſupreme -- 


authority, was marching to Paris, to cruſh the friends of |}. 
bert and. annihilate the States-General. The Parikans- I. 
heard of it, and were frantic with apprehenſions r 
daawning liberty: they ran to the Arſenal to provide t lem 
ſelves with arms, never thinking at firſt of taking the Baſtille, | 
or ſuſpecting that they were capable of ſo doing; but We 


cCruel behaviour and - treachery of the governor urged their 


fury, even beyond its firſt intention, and, happily hor: the. 
NE. _ univerſe, the Baſtille was laid a ſmoaking ruin — the = 
PS earth. „ 
3 were ; Randing uy up as an Ab for 1 men, de- „ 
1 ending them by legal quibbles againſt the charge of rebellion, n, 
I know I muſt be tongue · tied ſhould have nothing to . 
5 * of 1 were and for them Fan's the I of! reaſon, 


I Hold 5 
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1 ſhould ſay, Has as many ſuch traitors as you will before 
a juſt tribunal, charged with ſuch actions, under ſuch cir- 
cCuniſtances, — inſt-aa of fetters for their legs, they muſt 
be furniſhed v ith crowns of laurel, They were the ſaviours, 
not the betray«rs of their country: and if a foreign mercenary 

force Can ever be permitted, at the ned and beck of any Mi- 
niſter, or any Monarch, to be brought into any capital, to 


enforce the commands of deſpotiſm, farewell to every thing Nj 
like liberty. farewell to everv thing like humanity, farewell 


co civilization !—This world is a wilderneſs, where one great 


5 elephant may ſtalk from place to place, and, with his huge 5 


pProboſcis, mow down every thing that — adminiſter to = 


the comfort and felicity of mankind. 5 
hut if this was Rebellion without being Talon,” hs 6 = 
- | ſee, in the next inſtance, what was Treaſon in France, though 
not Rebellion. —It was Treaſon in thoſe deteſtable ſycophants - 


5 80 who ſtood behind the curtain (and there is but too frequently _ 1 
ſome wniſpering fiend, behind the curtain, diſturbing the re- 


poſe of nations, and poiſoning the ears of princes)—when 


. er adviſed the King to give a hypocritical ſanttion to decrees 7 — f 
wich they meant afterwards to adviſe him to violate; when 
they advi ed the King, after having moſt ſ emnly ſworn to 


1 * thoſe decrees, to aud perjury to treachery, and ſhame- e 
leſs effrontery to both, and declare himſelf deſtitute of „ 
priaciple of faith and honeſty. T hoſe men were traitors bon 


to their Country and their King! and calamitics enough they 1 


haue brought upon both, which ſophiſts a endeavour to lag 1 
upon other ſhoulders, but which are chargeable, in the ord 5 


. | inſtance, to them, and them alone. Thoſe men however, 1 


and that woman, who adviſed the flight of the unfortunate  _ 
Louis XVI. were not guilty of rebelhon, but they were” 
traitors of the worſt deſcription; and if it were poſſible for 
me, in any ſituation, to applaud the ſeverity with Which 
dcdrimes are ſometimes purſued, I ſhould be almoſt inclined to 
ſay— that they e the fate which they D 2 met.— 5 
14 1 
Il am much obliged to the Citizen who has thus areal EL. 
Jn mel But, as I am ſure the ſentiment is unexceptidnable, 1 
pens that 1 muſt have made ſome miſtake in the expreſſion. — 
I will repeat, therefore, the idea I meant to convey.—I mean 
to ſay, that thoſe evil counſellors of Louis XVI. who adviſed 


him to ratify decrees which he did not mean to fulfil; who + 


adviſed him to ſwear to the conſtitution which he meant to 7 
55 n 3 "who. adviſed him afterwards to > violate that conſtitunk 
e 1 | tion, ol 
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tion, bad leave the paper upon his table in which 8 declared 


bimſelf to be a hypocrite and a perjurer; who adviſed him —_— 


fly to foreign nations, in hopes of leading foreign armies 


againſt his country,—that theſe counſellors, theſe vipers let : 


me call them, though they were not rebels, were traitors of 


the worſt deſcription.— This is my meaning. This is what 


2 I meant to expreſs before. This, I believe, I have exprefled 33 


: tolerably accurately now: and if any ſcribes of the Treaſury 
.__ they can make any thing of it, I will. endeavour, = 


8 . as ' offible, to repeat it again to thoſe—T was going to 
og tizen Spies, but— Gentlemen Spies, I mean. Far be 


it from me, Citizens, to inflame your minds againſt any 
individual; but, as I know that every night there are gen- 


___ tlemen of "that deſcription, I wiſh to tell them fairly and 


1 55 : _ openly, that if any rſons whatever wiſh to take down any . 
part of my words, if they will ſignify their deſign, either in 
the manner juſt now r or any other way, Iwill repeat 


i the idea to = An 


I will do more: I will ſhew them the 


difference between the honor of a plain common man, the _ 


f ” fimple deſcendant of a London tradeſman and the daughter 8 E -— 
_ A poor country farmer, and the tinſel honor which belongs to 


perſons who wear trumpery titles and trumpery decorations. PM 


5 I will ſhew them that inſtead of hiring, like a perſon of the 5 


Insnſt deſcription, 50 bludgeon- men to knock out the brains of 


a2 qman hoſtile to my ſentiments, I will protect even his rude, Ig * . 
3 iüntemperate, and ungentlemanlike conduct, from the mdigna= ee. 


tion which ſome might think it merits. No man, however 


5: _ improper his conduct, ſhall meet with an improper return of Eo 
| it here. His perſon ſhall be protected; the freedom of his 


. ſentiments mall be protected. If he is a deluded individual, 
I will endeavour to remove his deluſion by candour: if a 4 3 


. ſigning individual, I will ſhew him how ſuperior the ſmalleft 0 | 


. of the friends of liberty is to the malice of ſuch deſignnsgd‚s 
Citizens, I ſhall now proceed in my taſk of alias _— 7: 


OM Ae and ſhewing you that there m 1 be treaſon with- _ 
diurt rebellion, and that this Treaſon is mo 1 

maaitted by thoſe individuals who are ſo ready to charge others 

| With being traitors. I ſhall proceed to illutrate this by f facts „ 


. from the hiſtory of our own country. „ 
You will remember that Charles the F eſt not being wiſe Er oh 


; enough to know how to buy parliaments, and the parlia= _ — 
ment under Charles the Firſt being diſpoſed to ſupport RR. 
rights of the people, there conſequently aroſe what is Pallet 


=: a rebellion. i in this country. N 1 am not going to 
ee 0 oo  jltify 1 


frequently com- OC 
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jul the laft act of the Rebels, as they are called. 1 do not 
Juſtify ſanguinary puniſhments in any inſtance whatever!) 
But, in conſequence of the diſpoſition on the part of the _ 
ill adviſors of Charles the Firſt, to uſurp arbitrary power, 
and the diſpoſition on the part of the Parliament to ſupport 
the liberties of the people, what is called a rebellion 2 85 
: place in this country. ö 
Now, in this inſtance, I think we e ſhall find that the Trea- = 
E.. did not lie in the people and parliament of England, though —- 
they are called rebels for defending themſelves againſt the armed 1 
force which Charles, by the advice of his miniſters, afſſem-. 
"bled in order to make himſelf abſolute; but that the Treaſon UTE 
wuaas in the Miniſters, who adviſed him to abdicate his N 
© crown, by attempting to uſurp a tyranny and authority fo wHeed-. 
bie had no claim. I ſay that the principle traitor was the 
aahpoſtate Wentworth, who, while he was in oppoſition, pre= _ 
_.__ tended to be a flaming patriot, a friend to the liberties of the 
people, and an advocate for a reformation of corruptions and 
aabuſes; but who, as ſoon as he became miniſter, became oe 
of the moſt violent perſecutors of every thing that looked _ 
Uke liberty; and though I do not commend nor excuſe the 
trial of Lord Strafford (the title with which his proſtitution 
5555 purchaſed) yet I contend, that thoſe who adviſe a King 
do exerciſe a power which the laws of the land do not veſt in 
dim, are traitors to the king and to the country, and do there= _ 

I adviſe him to abdicate the throne on which the conſtitution — 
7; 8 placed him; — do actually adviſe him to un -- ing himſelf, 
Aud renounce thoſe privileges and prerogatives which, but for oY 
5 b 55 unjuſt uſurpation, he might ſtill have continued to enjoy. 


I mean to ſay, alſo, that the adviſers of Charles the Second 
and James the Second, who as they were alſo i ignorant of the 
| art. of effefuall buying parliaments, took it into their heads == 
do perſuade them to do without any parliaments at all (which _ 

is pretty nearly the ſame thing you know !) though mer os 
not riſe in rebellion againſt the royal authority, were alſo trai= _ 
tors to their country, and to thoſe two unfortunate monarchs.  _ 
II ay two unfortunate monarchs: for though the firſt of them 
(as ſome ſay) died a natural death, yet his reign was one cok 
| tinued ſource of vexation and misfortune; and might hold up _ 
= 2 ſtriking leſſon to all monarchs—that when they attempt to 
graſp more power than they are entiled to, they graſp at thorns 
_ _____ whoſeſharpand unpoiſoned mail — rankle i in the hand that | 5 : _ 
. ROE to COP nem. „ 
„„ V Lan- 
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I 3 ſhall now juſt obſerve, in a brief manner, that theſe na- 


tural diſtinctions have been too frequently confounded by the 
arts of courtiers and ſycophants | ' l 


5 In the firſt place, it has been common, by the aſſiſtance 1 


metaphor and flattery to repreſent the perſon of an individual 


and the happineſs and exiſtence of a whole country tobe one 
and the ſame thing. I admit, I affirm that the, ſafety, the 
| ſecurity, and tranquillity of the individual or individusfe Who 


cC.ofnſtitute tae chief magiſtracy of a country, are incorporated 
with the happineſs of ſociety; and that he who invades the 


life of ſuch magiſtrate or magiſtrates, whatever be the form 85 


1 conſtitution, commits an offence of a very heinous 5 
deſcription againſt the peace and happineſs of ſociety, I 
ttminxk it neceſſary to make this obſervation that my intentions 


. may not be miſrepreſented. I wiſh you to underſtand accu 


8 rately the nature of crimes and offences. I do not mean to 
perſuade you that any thing that is criminal is virtuous; or 
which is frequently attempted in another place that, things 


really virtuous and juſt are criminal. But I mean to ſay, that 


tough it is a high crime to aſſail the magiſtracy of a county 
pyetthat the magiſtrate and the country are not one and the 
ſame thing: and that no one life ever yet was, or ever can be, 
Zs eſtimable as the life of twenty-four millions, or ſeventen 
miaillions, or ſeven millions of individuals of which the popuk 


5 lation of any particular country may conſiſt. 


IT This isa fort of flattery paid by ſycophant writers to n- 


Baut this is not all. Did the encroachment and metaphor top | 
bere I would not have troubled you with ſo many amimadyver-. 


ſions upon the ſubject. But, having, in the firſt inftance, 5 
ddentified, by a figure of ſpeech, the whole nation in the per- 


ſion of the Prince, they next confound the minifter of the | 
co oppoſe the meaſures, deſigns, nay the contemplations of that | 
- courtier who, by arts the moſt hypocritical, may happen to 


have ſeized upon the helm of power. 


= Mr. Gibbon, in his « Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- - ; | 


e & pire,”—a work which, though perhaps not entitled to ſo 


unqualified an approbation as has ſometimes' been given, muſt 


de admitted to be full of profound reſearch, and uſeful reflec- 


| the perſon of the Prince, aud to puniſh the oppoſition ma 


| -tion, particularly alludes fo this laſt ſpecies of treaſon- nn 


attempt to identify the perſon of the miniſter or favourite with 


mamoſt exorbitant EA TT d Ennis 
Queen Mary, on account of her religion and intolerance,  _ 
has been ſpoken of with a degree of ſeverity which is cer 
_ tainly as much as ſhe is entitled to; ſhe had one merit, how= 
euer, which ought not to be forgotten; ſhe expreſſed, b 5 
public act, her deteſtation of making words 1 ; repealed ; 
4 all the encroaching ſtatutes that had been made; and again 
fixed the limits of Treaſon by the 25th. Edward III. Thoſe  _ 
| limits, however, ſince that time have been occaſionally. 5 
e. tended and again reſtored: and we have, at this time, to 
lament two ſtatutes, fabrications of the preſent miniſter, =» 
(the Alien AF, and the Traiterous Correfpondence Act) by 


3 - "ei 


this in ſo clear an 
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to ſuch mipiſter as an offence againſt the ſovereign; and very 
juſtly conſiders it as the laſt ſtage of deſpotiſm. —(You will 
remember, Citizens, that at the time Mr. Gibbon wrote this 
reflection, the late accuſations for high Treaſon had not been 
brought forward nor had it ever been whiſpered in Britain 
that a diſpoſition to oppoſe meaſures that had been hinted bj 
a miniſter, could be conſidered as Treaſon in this county. 
Fou will pleaſe to obſerve that, in this country, this laſt 
ſpecies of Treaſon has been very jealouſly guarded againllz 
and it was for this reaſon that the 25th Edward HT as 5 
made; for ſo many things had been charged to be Treaſon, 
that bore noreſemblance to that crime, that an act was thought 
1 . neceſfary in that Parliament, to define the two principal ſpecies _ 
of Treaſon to be compaſſing and imagining the death of the king;  _. 
and actually levying war againſt the king. Having laid down 
ET. diſtinct a manner, our anceſtors weakly 
„ thought that they had done ſufficient. But it was not long 
before attempts were ſucceſsfully made to extend the limits ß 
| _ the law of Treaſon. Thoſe limits the good ſenſe of the peopte 
| has occaſioned them to refer to again and again; and the fame © = 
{j limits have been again and again declared to be the boundaries 
pdf the crime of Treaſon; and again and again (wheneverartful,  _ 
1 hypocritical, and alarming miniſters got poſſeſſion of the feat 
| of power) under frivolous pretences, have been extended to a 


* 


| which thoſe ſacred boundaries are once more violated e. 

| But this is not all. It is to be obſerved, that ſince the re: 

Vvolution, miniſters not thinking fit to alter the {aw of Treas - 

ſeon as often as they wiſhed to extend the limits, have induced 
their judges to appeal to fictions ar d evahons; by whica they _ 

have effectually done that which they did not openly dare to 

avow. Accordingly we find that though the 25th Edw. III. 


_—_— ſays, that to compaſs and imagine the death of the 


Pr e I 


„ OY Re 

King ſhall be high Treaſon, and that to /evy war againſt the 

King ſhal! alſo be high Treaſon; making them, thereby, two | 
diſſtinct ſpecies of Treaſon, and clearly evincing thereby that 


merely conſpiring, or ĩmagining, to levy war, was no TI reafon ; 


yet they have procured many judges to declare, and to paſs 
ſentences upon that declaration, that though to attempt to levy | 


war is not Treaſon under the head of levying war, uh matt -- 


s ſtill Treaſon under another diſtin& ſpecies: namely, that of | 


2 compaſſirg the death of the King uſt as if our frugal anceſtors, 


| whoſe acts were ſeldom longer than this bit of paper, would 1 


have ſpent their time and words in declaring, that to levy war 


ſhould be high Treaſon, if they had meant and underſtood that 


_ Treaſon, of the deſcription which they had already previouſly | 


. declared; namely, the compaſſing and imagining the death of 


5 the King. But let us now return to the times of Charles the BM 


Sc)ccond, by whom it is notorious that an attempt was made to 0 
ä . , ¾ , e 


Ik we wanted proof of this, we need only appeal to the | 
aAlliances formed by the cabal, and other miniſters of Charles II.. 
their conſtant hoſtility to every country that attempted to 


5 gain or to preſerve its freedom; and their connections witn 


the deſpot of France, and every other deſpot on the continent, 4 | 


be would oppoſe the principles they wiſhed to eradicate. — 


Now, Citizens, there is a curious circumſtance relative to 


| the hiſtory of Charles II. namely, that every fix or twelve 


m.doonths produced a conſpiracy, which, being begotten in te Þ 


imagination of miniſters, was propagated in Parliament, while! 
there was any Parliament, and afterwards in the Privy Council 
(when Privy Councils became every thing and Parliaments ; 


nothing), was afterwards diſſeminated through the country by | 
inflammatory hand-bills and proclamations. In conſequence | 
of theſe, imaginary traitors, never hearing of ſuch plots and |} 
cConſpirac ies till they were indifted and brought to the bar to 


be tried for them, were time after time dragyed, at the peril of | 7 
____ their lives, before judges who knew them to be innocent, .o 


bear the ſcandalous harangues of Serjeants and Attorney? == 


Generals, who knew that the men they were arraigning were * 


bar and been tried. - 
Ik̃k any one doubts wh 
ttheſe plots and conſpiracies, let him turn over the pages of. „„ 
Rapin's Hiſtory, Theſe facts, which ſtand recorded uppen 


. ___ Innocent and virtuous, and that they themſelves, and theic | 


* 


hether I have given a faithful account o 


unqueſtionable | 


repetition. 


unqueſt ionable authority, (otherwiſe they could not have been 
believed by thoſe who live under the preſent adminiſtration) 
mark, beyond the poſſibility of miſtake, the deſigns and objects 
of the miniſters by which theſe plots and fiftitious conſpiracics 
| were fabricated: and woe to the nation that ſhall witneſs their 
Ves, Citizens, in this reign of Charles II. in which theſe falſe 
' conſpiracies were hatched, there were alſo many real conſpira- 
cies; but they were conſpiracies among thoſe perſons that were 
endeavouring to deſtroy the pretended conſpirators. Falſe _ 
| plots, and falſe conſpiracies, are neceſſary things for thoſe 


 « who have real plots and conſpiracies of their own to conceal. - 


I would not wiſh to preſs the ſubject too cloſely; but have 
we not alſo had falſe plots and conſpiracies in the preſent day ? 


Hlas not the preſent immaculate minifter diſſeminated his _ 


alarms, like electric ſhocks, from one end of the country to 
another, to every individual who imagined he had a ſtake in the 
Country! —as if every man that has life and exertion had not 


a fake, or ought not to have a ſtake in the country !—* _— 


Has not the preſent miniſter, by thoſe excellent conductors, 2 


5 5 5 warrants for high Treaſon, proclamations, and reports of ſecret 
commiuees, conveyed his electric ſhocks of alarm through the 


= country, till the whole deluded maſs of the people ſhook with 


convulſions before him? much to the amuſement, no doubt. 
ol the manager of the machine, though little to the health and  _ 
benefit of thoſe upon whom he operated. Nay, it is ſaid, _ 


that there have been individuals who have had the audacity —& 

do attempt to keep up the reputation of their quackery, b / 

Charging the juries of this country with being conſpirators 
dalſo, againſt the laws and conſtitution they were called to defend, _ 


becauſe they would not hang the men whom they thought f: 


| J 


2 more than all. the reſt of the 


Fes, if we are not ſtrangely abuſed, indeed—if our eredu - 

Iity is not moſt terribly tricked, by thoſe retailers of intelli- - 
gence, the reporters for the diurnal prints, perſons have food —_ 
Auup in public aſſemblies, and declared that the acquittal of the 


| felons, as they call them, was a proof of the extent to which — 


the conſpiracy had ſpread.  _ 


I beſe words are detailed to us as the words of men whoſe = 
profeſſions of attachment to the Conſtitution ought to hae 
prevented them from inſulting that part of the Conſtitutionn, 

Which, I make no ſcruple of 9. 8 is worth ten thouſand times 


wean the great and invaluable right of TRIAL BY JURY! 


onſtitution put together: 1 


| * 
„1 


1 


But, Citizens, in the mid of "WY falſe plots - we have, 
alſo, had real plots and confpiracies. I remember, a few 
evenings ago, having the pleaſure, or imagining that I had the 
pleaſure, of ſeeing, in this room, the high and 1 mighty inquiſi- 

tor, Mr. Reeves, The ſight of this being inſpired me with ſome 

inclination to let him know that his inquiſitorial preſence did 
not daunt the friends of liberty. I, therefore, took the liberty . 

of announcing, at that time, that I ſhould, on a future occaſion, 
lay before this audience an expoſition of the plots and conſpira- 


cies of Mr. Reeves and his affociators. And, if ever I ſhould 
ſee a tall, gawky, ſhuffling fellow, who has been idolized very 
mämach in this country, and whoſe principal claim to that 
__ idolatry ſeems to be his talent of ſhuffling and 3 „ 
if T ſhould have ever the happineſs to be in com 8 Where 
1 


3 that right honourable maypole happens to ftal 


5 greet Fo with the promiſe of an equally juſt diſſection. 


5 At preſent it is my duty to proceed with my expoſition of »= * 
plwb&kuots and conſpiracies of Reeves. I ſpeak his name without di. 
Auiſe, chat bus followers and retainers * be at no loſs 1 in their je 


3 report. 


n, I will 


I ſhall not del particularly upon the chatter or 1 1 


honourable inftitution of which he is the founder; nor the Mi 


E | baſeneſs, when it was firſt opened, of ſigning the name of a 
perſon, as ſecretary, who never had been within the walls of J 


the meeting. I will mention, however, a little anecdote to "2 ll 


which this cireumſtance gave birth. The gentleman went td 
HR. complain to Reeves of the inſult put upon his name by into l 
daucing it into ſuch company, and found the whole ſociety, | N 
cConſiſting of four or five actual members, aſſembled. Ty 
immediately apologiſed; and ſaid, as they were very much 3 
iin want of a ſecretary, they would be very much obliged td---. 
daim to recommend them one. To which he is reported to 
"have anſwered immediately, Why, here is Mr. Reeves, _ 3 
a js a buſtling ative man, he will do very well, I ſhould 7 
think, for a ſecretary; and then, * you ** chance „„ 1 
. Set a reſpeHtable man in n the chair.” . 


hn, trembling ; for he is chicf — 7 of the dn, and] = 


; 3 have not yet forgot the maxim of Homer :- 


— Though we deem the mort - liv'd fury 1 


: GEE 4 Tis ſure the mighty will revenge at laſt.“ 8 i 8 
This chief magiſtrate (the man who was to be the j judt ge) „ 


: 8 about thirteen months ago, when I firſt began to * dere, | 
N went from houſe to | hows begging of perſons to come 2 5 


been yo 
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complain to him of my houſe as 2 nuiſance. Having ſo done, 
Reeves, with fifteen or ſixteen perſons, attended at his court- 
teet—ſome to complain ef nuiſance, and —— to declare it 
was no nuiſance at all. | > 
Mr. High Steward Reeves took his Hr anthorienieedy, - 
and ſwore in the witneſſes to be examined againſt me; when, 


ſeeing that theſe and the jury had anden together, 1 put . : 
tte following queſtion: 


& Pray, Mr. Chairman Reeves, a am I not to be at liberty to 
— alt witneſſes alſo? ? - 
MV, Sir, you cannot.— - Who are you, Sir 2 i 
My name is Thelwall. Iam the perſoncomplainedagainft,” 1 
c Ne, Sir. I Hall take care that ! 75 done. E yo 0 
4 cannot call any witneſſes,” 9 
& Pray, Sir, am 1 ro be permitted to be heard i in n my own 


1 5 « defence? 


& Mot by Cunſel, Hr, After the n you may fey PR 
4 you pleaſe to me yourſelf. * But 1 Jo: not hear you | at OY : 
„. very conſi derable length.” 


So you ſee, the man ko þ is to fit as pokes, firſt of all goes 3 


| and begs people to come and accuſe. After having 


By _ perſons to accuſe, he tells the accuſed he ſhall not be at + Ring 


do call any witnelles i in his defence. That he ſhall not be at 5 


=: liberty to ſay any thing in his defence, _ won the verdifty 1 


and then he may be permitted humbly veg and pray a 
d 


5 mitigation of fine; but not to ſpeak at = oa EL 
5 Jeſt {I ſuppoſe) his defence ſhould happen to become ſedition. 


erable N e 


1 hould think this enough to convince you of the ſituation — 


= of the magiſtracy of this country. But this is not all. = oY 

| +- Reeves charged every individual of the officers under him ___ 

„ take me into cuſtody, when I came into Court; to commit me 

” (without any warrant whatever) to the round-houſe. After 
Wich, perhaps, I was to be ſent on board a ſhip being an 


Aa ble- bodied man for a ſailor—or ſent off to ſome of the ſolitary 


5 | Iles of Scotland, yay perſaus have been —as Lady Grange, „ 


5 for inſtance, was. „„ 
All chis, had the Grft ſtep ſycceelled, might have taken place „ 
with eaſe. For, if he had power to take the firſt ſtep, he might 


ty : A - : havehad power to take the reſt; and who ſhould have ſaidhim nay? 55 


What then preſerved me ?—Why there was not a beadle or 


: ; Lo pariſh conſtable throughout the diſtrict, who had the hardineſs 
do execute ſuch an order; + and they told Mr. Reeves that they . 


3 5 0 wu not execute it. FEES 
TR are e the t men vo allogiate to > bord wwe, and 8 
„ bots . A e 
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5 property; and wha, FW ſuch pretences, enter into con- 
ipiracies to ſeize the perſon of an individual without legal 


N authority, though under the maſk of magiſtracy for magiſtracy 


is one thing, law another. If this is protecting property, may I 
never have property to be protected! If this protecting liberty, 


make me a galley-flave at once! If this 15 protecting order and 
cCivilized ſociety, ſtrip me naked, and turn me into the wilderneſs 


Sy with ſavages, for I am ſick of ſuch order and civilization! 
Citizens, when this would not do, within leſs than ten days | 
a charge of high Treaſon was trumped up. I was dragged 


| from my houſe; my premiſes were plundered; not only my 


mmanuſcripts, the whole labours of my life, but my books, ww. + 
Collections of prints, and the very cloths from my tables were 


ſeized, to pack the pillage up in. 
Application after application has docs ants to the Privy 


Council; evaſive anſwer after evaſive anſwer has becn given; 


ED and my effects are not returned. (This is protecting liberty © | 


W ond property!) At laſt J am referred to Mr. Joſeph White, the 
honourable Solicitor of the honourable treaſury; and Mr. Jo. 
ſeph White ſays, « You may tell Mr. Thelwall I have nothing 


of his, and nothing ſhall he have of me.” This is pro- 


tecting property! my books, my manuſcripts of all deſcrip- 9 


tions, in proſe and in verſe— whether there is a ſyllable f 3 - 


litics in them or not many of them the labours of 8 7 


Eo all are to be ſeized, and witheld, becauſe I haye dared 6 1 
aueſtion the wiſdom and * of the moſt perfidious — 


os Woſtate that ever exiſted. x7 oY 
Feet theſe are the individuals who 1 he RENT PETE to = | 
„„ tell you they aſſociate for the protection of liberty and property, _ 
Is „ ought to tell you that they aſſociate to pillage and plunder. | 
Il meant to have gone further, and read ſome documents „ 


5 0 and my papers may again be taken, as they were be 1 * 
mfhey ſhould enable me to prove my own ee or the „„ 


. - relative to theſe facts. But I dare not keep documents in my | : 


| houſe. I may be taken up for high Treaſon again, 2 p33 
ore, 


agauilt of my accuſers. > 
For mark the e of his. "i of papers. = 


5 It does not only furniſh the materials of accuſation but it takes | 
trom the perſon accuſed the means of proving the falſhood " = 8 
+: 02. charges, however baſely forged. Thus, on the late occa= .. 
ſion, the Privy Council knew, the Attorney General knew, 7 
(at leaſt they muſt have known, if they had read my a cor _ 
which after my houſe had been pillaged of them it was their 
. "ys to . that the ele of 1 the Nee. of Toys and 


N 
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n cther perſons brought 8 on the trials, was entirely falſe. 
It was proved again and again that the perſons accuſed were 


the very reverſe of what they accuſed them of being; and Ican 


aſſign no reaſon for witholding our papers and property, but the 

fear leſt we ſhould be enabled to ptove theſe circumſtances. 
haut this is protecting liberty and 3 This is _ 

: ſerving the conſtitution. Such protection! 


O, Citizens! would I could ſee that quiet, that tranquil, 1 


but that determined ſpirit of enquiry among you, that you 


would hear and ſee before you judged ! that you would Kno 
the truth before you pronounced — Lou could not then be de- 


luded by ſuch ridiculons pretences ; you « could not ve made the 3 
daiupes of ſuch artifices as theſeQ. e 
But let me not loſe again the tranquillity of my ſoul wa e 
was in hopes that the ſcene I had beheld, had entirely allayed _ 
thoſe irritable feelings which youthful intemperance is but too 


apt to indulge, Let me not, when the ſting of indignation _ "I 
ala and the conſciouſneſs of injury urges my temper—let me not oo | 
| - inflame your minds with ſimilar feelings !—I am to blame: 11·;˙ _ 
naue ſpoken with more warmth than either the circumſtances e 
odr the authors of my injuries are worthy of. Let me turn to 
that picture of philoſophy which I have beheld on board 
the tranſport which is to convey our beloved fellow-citizen _ 


to the folltary inhoſpitable region of Norfolk Ifland ; where 55 I 


ee.ren the converſe of thoſe friends, ſent before him, cannot - 4 


ſoothe his melancholy hours. Let me keep before me the 
virtuous, the godlike fortitude, with which he bears his _ 


” wrongs; and bluſh at the recollection that while he with un- . . 
ee philoſophy bears to be wafted acroſs the tempeſtuous 
5 Be | Ocean, into a long, lingering, diſgraceful | exile. of fourteen N 


years, I have ſuffered a little, paltry pillage, committed by A 


paltry individuals, upon my labours and my little property, to 


hurry me into an eee ſo unworthy of the principle N 


5 1 would inculcate. e + = 
O Citizens! could you his PI, with CO you 


"have ſeen what I have ſeen, and heard what I have heard, uf 


bow would you lament the degeneracy of Britain, that could e 
ſiffer ſuch a man as Gerrald, in ſuch a cauſe, | to be ſent > 
55 exile, in execution of ſuctfa ſentence! 1 or OO 
Ef I met, when I viſited him, not the dejefted countenance Fo 2 


OS 5 an exile; but the chearfulneſs of a philoſopher. The health _ i 


which had been impaired by his cloſe and rigorous confine. ; E 
ment, was conſiderably renovated, by the ſalubrious breezes 


ot he * 3 ane my cheerfulnels and 9 to which 1 | 


n — 
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genus gave fs peculiar a charm, again animated his counte - 
nance. I ſhall not attempt to picture to you the whole of 
thoſe feelings which nothing but friendſhip can conceive; and 


> friendſhip only when it is kindled by ſuch exalted talents, and 
more exalted virtues. But I cannot forget that he left me one 
| bequeſt; which is not only mine; but is your's alſo. It is 
| a bequeſt to every friend of liberty. I had parted from . 
the third and laſt time that I went on board the veſſel. I had 
come half down the ladder, by the fide of the ſhip, that was 


to convey me into the little boat and take me back to Portſ- 


mouth; when, with ſome agitation of countenance, he called 


me back. My friend,“ ſays he (the tear ſtanding! in his eye) 5 


4 «< look to my little Girl: "a her not be forgotten.” 


I had intended to have mentioned her to him; but the heart 5 


. full of innumerable ſenſations, all crow ding forward at once, es 
will often happen to forget the moſt important. 1 returned, 


Ienquired of him what could be done for her; and offered |} 
her the protection of my houſe, ſo long as oppreſſion ſhould ÞJ}Þ 
leave me one.—*® No, no,” ſays he, © my friend; I hope that 


e js not neceſſary. 1 believe that her ſituation is not, at pre 
„ 6 ſent totally uncomfortable ; z but countenance her—counte- | 
ZE, m 'fittle babe: ſhe is the vital drop that warms my 

„„ heart. It will be the balm of my foul to reflect that the EE 


| . 5 e « friends of liberty have not deſerted her.” : „5 
„ would not then diſgrace the manly "RY before me < wth e 


IO \« 


= 4 tear: but now, it is no ſhame, it is no reproach to let tem I. 


flow down my cheek, while I conjure you, whatever fate may = 


fall upon me, whatevg may be the lot of the few particular | 
friends that were dear to his heart, forget not, Britons, forget 


not, during that long, long fourteen years of baniſhment, 1 


f ourteen years it is to be!) that Jeſepl Gerrald is in exile for 

his zeal in the cauſe of liberty; and that Jeſeph Gerrald has 

aan infant Daughter, who may, perhaps, want a friend, and cal! 

ST yen the name of that country which hehas ſerved at the perl. | 
1585 0 


his life, for that ſupport which the Father can no longer yield, 5 | | 
Having finiſhed this brief appeal, he turned cheerfully | 


1 8 n ; * « As for myſelf,” 55 lays he, « bear witneſs how _ . 
e impofſfible it is for the little malice of my perſecutors to 
e puniſh me. They may puniſh themſelves by the attempt; 

« bu as for what they call urin, to me it is s triumph. and 5 


5 Sc are the feelings and ſentiments * animate the heat 


Ones of the true patriot: and while ſuch feelings and ſuch ſenti- + 
meents remain, perſecution may * for : a , white, but 


1 mult be Cara r 
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Continuation F the Narrative of the P Preceding * 


Narrative o 


the Meſſengers, &c 
tc from Number IX. 1 


- =; . hes ear] rly numbers of this work, 1 ha my — : 1 — 


and fatigue which muſt neceſſarily ariſe from preparing and 


4 | : delivering two Lectures a week, and correfting and ſuper- 2 
intending a weekly publication, that I ſhould not have found 83 
tietme regularly to continue it. It appears, however, an act of _ 


73. - ety my readers not to cloſe the volume without bringin 1 85 
3 this narrative to a concluſion. 1 proceed, therefore, in tine 
ſame haſty manner in which, under my preſent circumſtances 0  _ 
I am neceſſarily obliged to execute Whatever 1 n to 385 3 
1 perform this obligation. „ 
Ihe examinations being 8 for the day, 1 was con- 


3 ducted back to the houſe of the meſſenger, where I continue 

Ido be treated with that inſulting mixture of affected kindnels — © 

| andjealous reftriftion, which might be expected from igno - - 
3 -. oat hypocriſy. The character of this man, however, I ſaw * _ 

ft throughinan inſtant, and one of the firſt requeſts I made to 


5 him was, that he would forbear to talk to me upon the po- . 


i 2 litics of the day; as it was totally improper, in our ſituation, — 
d enter upon any ſuch ſubjects. To this he immediately a. 


* 4 ſented, and at firſt pretended to be very deſirous of avoiding 


every ching of that deſcription, though it was ee 

” conſpicuous enough that he wgs laying ſnares to trepan — 

FF me into imprudent expreflions and, during the three laſt 5 
days I remained with him, he took ſuch particular and re--:- 


: peated | pains to lead me, from whatever ſubject we raiked | 3 
upon, into the very topic, and the parts of that ropic, w___ 4 
it was moſt my duty to avoid, that I could not bu: ſuſpect I 


| ttuhat he had received particular inſtructions upon the ſubject; My 
and I was frequently obliged io repel his queſtions by tage 
mo © indignant reproach, Once in particular, he introduced 


5 the Proceedings of Government relative to he . 
| late proſecutions. It will not appear ſurpriſing, in the hurry 


— a 3 
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a a man to ſup with us, whoſe face I never ſaw before, but 


whom I underſtood to be a ſerjeant in the Guards, whoſe i 


buſineſs it was to ſleep in the houſe for my better ſecurity. _ * 


This was not of itſelf a circumſtance which diſpleaſed me; 
for I have ſome faith in phyſiognomy, and when J looked i in 
his face, I had no doubt, nor have I ſtill any reaſon to doubt, 


that my new companion was an honeſt, though an ignorant : 
man; and I never objected, even when at liberty to chuſe my 


company, to the ſociet mT of ſuch a man, w whatever might be 
his ſituation in life. 


glaſs was circulating, Timms contrived to introduce the ſub- 


n this evening, however, wile the | 


1 of the condition of the lower orders of ſociety. This is I 
à topic with reſpect to which my heart has always be een warm; ä 


and from the art with which it was introduced, I am con- 
vinced that he had been tutored by perſons better informed, as 


to my paſſions and "gz. than he had the opportunities or 


the penetration to be. Upon ſuch a, topic there appeared no 
- owt in expatiating. I always have thought, and I never 
have diſguiſed that opinion, that the poor are oppreſled ; 


that they are kept in brutal ignorance, for fear they ſhould e 

free themſelves from oppreſſion; and that there is a moſt | 
wicked and ſcandalous diſproportion between the encreaſe in 
the price of labour, and the price of the neceſſaries of life; 


| ” 5 and I made no ſcruple to aſſert this in pretty round terms. MY 


The wretch had watched his time. He ſaw that I was warm; | : 


and ſuppoſing me entirely off my guard, put ſome queſtion to 2 


me about the purpoſed Convention, and the poor taking things 
Into their own hands; or ſomething of that kind—the terms | 
of which I do not now remember. I remember, however, | 
that it was a queſtion of the moſt ſuſpicious and improper de. 


3 and that I turned immediately towards him, and 


[= in his face with the utmoſt contempt and anger, | 
_ aſked him whether he was not aſhamed to put fuch a queſtion : * 
to a perſon in my ſituation I had ſeveral occaſions to uſe | 
this language to him. —Yet this wretch had the audacity to « S 7 
ſuwear that I uſed to indulge myſelf; at his table, in very un- 
A 8 converſations; and that I told him, if I had — — 2 

ourteen days longer at liberty, J ſhould have had ſo many | 
friends around me, that it would bare deen difficult for Go- „ 


vernment to apprehend me. 


It is ſcarcely poſſible to conceive any thing more « ablant ad i 
"Hades: than this ſtory: yet as improbable ſtories are | 
* ſometimes believed, becauſe it appears equally improbable that Bee 4 

_ ey ould be invented, | it -- not be amiſs to ſhew out of 


t 
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. what ſender teilt they may ſometimes be compoſed. On 
the night of my apprehenſion, while I was yet waiting at the 
Secretary of State's office, the gentlemen clerks, and others 
who were in attendance, pretended to condole with me upon 


my fituation, which I (defirous of marking as ſtrongly as I 
could my contempt for my oppreſſors) repelled, ſometimes 


with jocularity, and ſometimes with gay indifference; and 
among other things I remember to have ſaid, that . I did not 
& care much about it: though, to be ſure, if I had been at 


. liberty a fortnight longer, it would have made thirty or 


. forty pounds difference to m2; which, in my preſent i; 
„ circumſtances, would have been of ſome importance.” — 


At another time, while Timms and myſelf were at dinner, he 


told me, that it had been intended to apprehend me in my 


I Lecture Room. © I am glad you did not,” ſaid I, gravely, 
e It might have been a dangerous experiment.” | Theſe were : 


5 the only foundations for the ridiculous fabrications. 


To remain in the power of a being of whom one has 8 8 


[bdormed ſuch an opinion as I had conceived of Timms, muſt be 5 


ſufficiently tormenting; and it was rendered the more intolera= 

| ble by the affected, canting, * ervility, with which 2 

3 his tyranny was interlarded. — 
Let the reader picture to himſelf an ill-tempered, mean,” —— 

| and illiterate tyrant (the diſcarded valet of one of our nobility ) 


| deriving conſequence from a houſe furniſhed with every article © 
| of ornamental Juxury, and a table ſupplied with coſtly viandsz— 
„ yet as gloomy and reſtleſs as he was conſequential; A bigot i . 


8 religion, and a ſlave in principles: —let him imagine this 8 


being intruſted with ſole and abſolute dominion over a man 


whom he pretended to commiſerate, but whom it was evident 


he both feared and hated; and to whom, in the ſtruggle be- 5 


Eo tween malice and hypocriſy, he alternately made an oſtenta- N 
tious diſplay of his kindneſs and indulgence; and of his power, 


z ſo diſpoſed, to load him with chains, and fetter him to te 4 


A odor, or the bed-poſt. When the reader has pictured all theſe is 
| circumſtances to his imagination, he may form ſome idea o 
| tte firſt ſtage of the mild and benevolent en of impriſon- ED 


ment for pretended Treaſon. - #0 
But this was not all. There was 1 n Ip 
| relative to this cc cuſtody, which, if it had long continued, 

muſt have committed me to the ſtill cloſer cuſtody of the | 5 
grave: that is to ſay, the total excluſion of circulating air. 
Excluded from all exerciſe by day, and ſhut up every night in | 


5 ; 4 {mall n, whole oy A was not — cures with 
IT bs _ "_ 
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ſhutters, bolts, bars, and bells, but alſo with a thick double 
curtain, which {in ſpite of my remonſtrances) was conſtantly 
Jet down, and jammed cloſe 
table, ſo as to exclude every breath of air. I was thus literall 
parboiled in my own perſpiration; and reduced, in the courſe 
of a week, to lach a ſtate of debility, that, but for my timely 


e againſt the wall with a heavy _ 


removal to the Tower, it would have been impoſſible that mp * 


health ſhould have ſupported the aſſault. 


I uo days before my removal, Mr. Ford called upon ——— 
al and told me, in the preſence of Timms, That, & as in ſizing 9 8 


my papers, which were very numerous, the Meſſenger had 1 
e taken not only thoſe of a public but of a private nature 
the latter ſhould be reſtored to me without delay, and he | 


would. give me his honour that nobody had ſeen them but 


cc himſelf.” He then aſked me, « Whether I would have 


. them ſent to my own houſe, or to the Meſſenger's? — a> = 
I replied, it would be ſome ſatisfaction to me to ſee what wass 
returned; and I, therefore, wiſhed them to be ſent to me. 


F  ___. Upon which he ſhewed me his ſeal, and told me, “ that 1 
s might have the ſatisfaQtion of knowing they came from him 
4 to me, without being ſubjected to the curioſity of other 


T perſons, that he would ſend them ſealed up with that im. „ 

T preſſion.“ Yet when I enquired of the meſſenger, at 

Night, how it came that my trunk had not arrived from F 

* © Mr. Ford, he told me, with more inſolent rudeneſs of tone 

sand manner than he had ever before aſſumed, that it had Þ{_ 
been; and that he had ſent it to my houſe, for that he would 


, * Not have his room littered about with a parcel of papers. 4, 
Whether, therefore, it was really returned as Mr. Ford ſent 
it, or whatever impertinent g might have examined its 


contents, I cannot ſay; but when I | 5 
inſpect the effects returned, I found that all my fair copies 


and complete manuſcripts were miſſing; that none of my 


prints or ſimilar articles, ſo ſcandalouſly taken away in the 1 


| general pillage, had been returned; and that the whole of e 
effects, thus oſtentatiouſly delivered back, conſiſted of ſome _ 


Private letters, the notes of four or five of my lectures, a 1 
feu domeſtic memorandums, and ſome blotted fragments and 


=. imperfect copies of my unpubliſhed works. So that, in fact, 
eeiuery valuable article is ſtill withheld ; and I am yet to learn. 


| whether any part of the plunder is to be reſtored. 


Atter being fix days tormented by the hypocritical politenes 


and jealous tyranay of this keeper, I was happily relieved, :: 
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5 being ſent to the more talerablle conficcajent of the Towers 3 
where, notwithſtanding the jealous reſtrictions and inſults to 


which we were at firſt ſubjetted, I found my ſituation compa= 2 


ratively comfortable; for my room was large, airy and pleaſant, 
and the warders, to whoſe cuſtody we were committed, wih 
only one or two exceptions, were civil and attentive, and 


Aiſcharged their duty in a manner that does them credit. 
a Io this Baſtille we were removed with the moſt jealous th 
„ ſecrecy. And although my wife was preſent when the coach _ 
tat was to take me away came to the door of the meſſenger, 


ſort of intimation was given to either of us, where I was gens 


going; nor could I get any information from my conductors, = 
5 the direction taken by the carriage let me into the ſecret 
| To the Tower then we were committed; and the firſt 
. ine I received was, that I was neither to be per- 
mitted to ſend for my books, nor have the privilege of 
pen, ink, or paper. This intimation of a ſeverity — - 2 
ſtrous and fo unexpected, ſtruck, for the firſt time, a mo _ 


mentary damp to my foul; for as 1 could not perſuade myſelff 
» Fi that the Miniſter would have the impudence to try us for 
High Treaſon, 1 expected that our impriſonment would _ 
de long; and from the iron "bars, maſſive door, and the _ 
N = _ centinel planted with fixed bayonet at the entrance == 4 
F room, I conjectured that it was to be ſolitary. The pang, „„ 


however, was but momentary. A proud e in the „„ 


acuuſe I ſuffered for ruſhed upon my mind: I envied my fellow _ 


priſoners their ſhare in the honour of ſuch a perſecution z and — 
ambition mingling itſelf with my enthuſiaſm, I breathed a 


b 8 fruitleſs wiſh that I might have ſtood alone in a ſtruggle ſo 5 . 
galorious, and fo important. I recollected alſo, a converſation 
ns _ had held ſeveral years before with a friend, of more face- 2 


. tiouſneſs than delicacy, upon the ſubject of my youthful pe- 


1 culiarities, and in which, with a ſort of prophetic flight "SR... 

1 imagination, I had pictured myſelf as excluded in ſome dun- — 

geonz without either books or pen and ink, and aſked what! 
5 ſhould be likely to do with myſelf under fuch circumſtances 


— Do with yourſelf!” replied my friend. « Why, you 1 


„„ would dip your finger in your own a excrements, and ſcribdle . 


—ũLʒV “ 1 
The conceit at firſt rebel 6 my » eben but it led = 


into a train of reflection productive of ſenſatioas much more MEE 


conſolatory and important. A croud of expedients | 


| 5 — * ö a nail which I d nad K 1 =» 
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Os to be a fund of inexhauſtible 1 and utility; ad > 
felt a deep convittion that there was no poſſible ſituation into 
which a man of active mind can be plunged in which he ma 

not find means not only of improving himſelf, but eventually _ 
ol benefiting his fellow beings : a conviction attended with _ 
SY ſenſations which the 2 of my perſecutors — have 


70 envied. 


Alt was not long, however, belive 1 Gund that my confine- b 
maeent was not to be as folitary as 1 expected; for that the cen 
tine], with his fixed bayonet, not being deemed a ſufficient 
e guard for ſo del; perate a rebel, two armed men were, alſo, to 
be placed in my room night and day. I was informed, alſo, 
+," nl perhaps, upon ſpecific application to the Privy Council, 5 
2 1 might, in ume, be permitted: o | ſend for ſome of my : 
1 8 alſo, that the perſon | in « whoſe hank or tower, ” 
e 1 was lodged, had formerly been a bookſeller, and had fome 

few articles of his former trade ſtill in his poſſeſſion; and of _ 
im I ventured to borrow ſome volumes of Shakeſpeare's _ 
PlvKhayys: neither myſelf, nor the Warders who had the cuſtody 
olf me, ſuppoſing that any thing more was meant by the re= 
TE ſtriction, chan that nothing was to be brought into the . 
which had not firſt been inſpected by the Privy Council, or its 
agents: nor either of us ever ſuſpecting that the ſafe cuſlody ß 
"of a traitor could be affected by his reading « Macbeth,” r 
As you like it.” But we were miſerably miſtaken. I was _ 
detected reading a play-book without permiſſion of Govern- - 
ment; the Warder was reprimanded, and the books ordered _ 
d be withdrawn ; and it was near a fortnight before the re= 
pPeated and ſpirited remonſtrances of my wiſe could pre cure 
bor me the inaulgence (fo it was called) of perukog any. book FE; 

" whatever, or having the uſe of pen and ink. i. 
But this was not all I had to complain of. The f TR 
TR, and inſulting viſits of the military were ſuch as conſtantly to 
remind me that J exiſted no longer under what have been 
5 called the wiſe and humane laws of England, but that 1 —_—_ 
is L. reality, ſubmitted to all the Jealous tyranny of a military _ 
government. I was viſited almoſt every morning by the of= 
pon . whom were inſolennt 
5 4 of ſixteen or eighteen, who, having no pretenſions 
eeittder to the dignity of the citizen, or the urbanity of the 


cers on duty in the garriſon ; 3 ſome o 


| gentleman, aſpired to conſequence by the rudeneſs and haugh- 


5 Arness of their — Tree times a of: I was allo 
+ og e 5 intruded 8 
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intruded upon by ferjennts and corporals; and every two 


5 hours the centinels came burſting into my room, with their 
arms in their hands, without the leaſt warning, ſtaring in 
my face with the moſt inſulting rudeneſs. And, to crown _ 
the whole, a ſerjeant of the Guards was appointed _ oy 


attend, whenever my ſiſter, my mother, or my wife, came 


= viſit me, to be a tpy _ our "Oy 2 note our con- 
Dn verſation. 8 


The infolent depcrtment of tis man was no Call aggra-, = 


_ vation of the jealous tyranny with which we were guarded. 
O.ur friends were not permitted to ſee us, without — a 
frtom the Privy Council; and we" yo with reſpect to me, 

was only extended to my neare 
and for only two hours at a time; and to have a ſurly 8 5 

bol this deſcription ſeated cloſe by our ſides, liſtening to ray... 
word, and inſolently rebuking myſelf, my ſiſter, or my wife, 
if we did not ſpeak as loud as he wiſhed us, was a degree of . 
gaggravated deſpotiſm which no law has authorized, and tio 

wich no Briton ought to ſubmit.— The ſpirited deportment „ 
of Citizen Martin, however, rid us, as I underſtand, of this 
military interference; the viſits of officers and ſoldiers were 
laid aſide, and the office of watching and liſtening was tran  _ 
ferred to one of the warders, in the abſence of the gentle: 
man goaler. But though the perſon was changed, the vexa= _ 
| __ tious jealouſy was not to be laid aſide, and even when yyy 
apothecary, the reſpected Mr. Wilſon, procured an order to 
ſee me, partly on account of a temporary derangement of ß 
my own health, and partly to ſatisfy my mind as to the health _ 
of my wife, whom the fatigues and anxieties to which ſhe 
was expoſed had thrown into a ſituation of the utmoſt danger, 
Not even he was exempted from the general reſtriction, (though — 
mmieedical men, even under the moſt barbarous deſpotiſms, have 
Always been regarded as privileged in this refpoth, 
ol courſe obliged to forbear many of thoſe enquiries which, t. 
Ancder ſuch circumſtances, it is natural I ſhould be deſirous 5 PO 
mamy[ake; but which, however important to his peace, à huf'-. 
„ wil not be e diſpoſed to make in the ITS * of a Gure. ** 


perſon. 


OS Such then were the STS” ai ning our continuance 5 1 
OS in the Tower, of that treatment which Mr. Dundas ſays was 
no puniſhment, and of the lenity and indulgence ene, 
Pitt thinks fit oſtentatiouſly to boaſt. — or ten- days or a - 
nn oo N In was s debarred the ule of 88 pens * and 8 „ 
_ for — 


relations, twice a week, 


ts: 


88 n nen. 


— or about "Ros or eight weeks I was never permitted to g0 out 


of my room for exerciſe, or for air; during the whole of that 
very hot weather which prevailed during a part of the laſt 


ſummer, my only alternative was to be cloſed inceſſantly _ 
within this apartment, or to ſaatch an occaſional breath of air 
on the little leads, at the top of the round tower in which 1 


was confined; and where the intenſe action of the ſun, reflect- 
ed from the metal; was ſuch as with difficulty could be ſup- 


= Ported; and, as there were three of us, Hardy, Horne Tooke, 
_ and myſelh who were alternately to enjoy the breezes on this 


PT ſunny height, no two of us being permitted to baſk there at the 5 


ame time, the intervals were ſhort, during which we could —ä— 
puartake even of this indulgence. At length a freſh order was 
obtained at the requeſt, I underſtand, of ſome of the priſoners, . 


but which was extended in its operation to all, further in- 


dulging us with permiflion to walk round the ramparts of the 


| Tower, guarded each by his reſpective warder, who had the 5 


ſtricteſt injunctions not to ſuffer us to e either to each 5 | 


8 . other, or to any other perſon.. „„ 
HBeefore I quit the ſubject of che e 1 ought to _ RL «© 


N * very different manner in which they deported themſelves, 5 


. beginning, and towards the latter end, of our impri- —ů 
ſionment. At firſt they ſeemed ſolicitous of every opportuni xx 

d. inſult us; and even carried the expreſſion of their abr 

rence ſo far as to level their muſquets at us, when we a- 


peared at our windows, and to maltreat every perſon wuo J 


5 5 teſtified the leaſt affection towards us: a circumſtance wich 
ſurprized me not a little, till I heard from one of the warders 
tat, among the infernal fabrications which had been fo in- 


. duſtriouſly circulated to inflame the public mind againſt us, 


5 a report had been very ſucceſsfully propagated among tſe 1 
_ ſoldiers, that a part of our deteſtable conſpiracy , - 


for ſurpriſing the Tower by night, marching immediately to 


. dhe Iriſh barracks, where the ſoldiers. were lodged, and ma. 'B 


„ ſacreing them all in their beds. The eyes of the foldiery, how- 


eeẽuer, as well as of the people in general, became opened, 
during our confinement, to the infamous artifices of our ner. 


ſecutors; and when, towards the latter end of our impriſon- 1 = 
ment, we were permitted to walk about the ramparts, — 


. ſhewed us every mark of civility and attention, and even | : 
turned people out of the Tower who attempted | to. | offer w 


5 1 . e 
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At length, after we had been kept five months in ſuſpenee, 
unable to conjecture, and thoſe who beſt underſtood the laws t 
__ the country were leaſt able to deviſe, what our perſecutors could 
poſſibly intend to do with us, a ſpecial! commiſſion was mage” 
diut to try us for High Treaſon, which was opened on the dd 
of October with a ſpeech from Chief Juſtice Sir James Eyre, 
wich, for the new and extraordinary doctrines it contains, _ 
and the ſtrain of plauſible eloquence with which thoſe doc 
| trines were inſinuated, will long be remembered by the lovers 
FF of Engliſh liberty :—A ſpeech which, without any portion 
of Mr. Brothers's prophetic ſpirit, I venture to foretell will 
at leaſt be heard once more in a court of juſtice, to the great  _ 
____ edification of the country in general, and of the bench ang 
CV; 7 OTC TTY ub, bo wo Cn 
I I ſhall not animadvert upon the indecent violation of what 
| Have hitherto been regarded as effentia] regulations with re- : 
ſpe to the Grand Jury. This has already been better done 
than] could poſſibly i it, by Citizen Martin, in his very | 
| excellent pamphlet, « An Account of the Proceedings on a 
© © Charge of High Treaſon:“ —a pamphlet which I would _ 
recommend to the peruſal of every Citizen. Neither ſhall © 
„ make any comment upon the decency of lumping together, in 
whom had never ſeen each other's faces, nor heard-each 
_ ____ Other's names. —Suffice it to ſay, an indittment for High Tre 
ſon was found, the whole charges contained in which were 
pl fo vague and deſultory a nature, that they would not harre 
3 juſtified a common Juſtice of the Peace, underſtanding tze 
FF duties of his office and the laws of his country, to have 
granted a warrant for the apprehenſion of any individual. Yet 
the indictment had been drawn with ſpecial care, and tze 
crown lawyers had made of their caſe all that could be made, _ 
3 =— The plain fact is, that, though there are nine counts in this 
curious inſtrument, there is no one direct overt act charged in 
any one of them; and for this reaſon, that the proſecutors _ 
knew they had no overt act to charge, and therefore dwelt 
Aypon generals, — thinking perhaps, at the ſame time, that ge: 
$$ eral charges (good ſweeping clauſes) were beſt calculated to  _ 
FF cliabliſh a general ſyſtem of Terror and Executton, 
Of the indiflment in which I was included, together with n 
a a liſt of between two and three hundred jurors, and two and  _ 
FF three hundred witneſſes, I was ſerved with a copy on the z3zth n 
of O ober, ten days before the day of arraigument, ns 


6 * 5 


4 ; ee 


Ze counſel and follicitor were then permitted to | have free acceſs ; 
as was alſo my wife, the perſon in my family whom pe! - 


. upon as beſt qualified (from her fortitude, as well as her af- 


fection) to be — as my confidential agent in this trying 


| ſituation. CES 


Ten days preparation being allowed to us, by act of parlia- ; 


; ment. from the ſervice of the copies to the day of . 85 1 — * 


= (excluſive of that day, and excluſive, alſo, of the intervening _ 


; | 26 Sunday) we expectcd, of courſe, that thoſe ten days would 


not be broken in upon by the proſecntors; and that we ſhould | 


not be moved till the morning on which we were. to be ar- 
raigned, or at any rate till the evening preceding. But we 


were miſtaken. At nine o'clock on the night of the _ 


= when the gentleman goaler came to lock me up, I was in- 
formed that we were to be removed to Newgate at fix o'clock 


: the following morning This was, to me, a very conſider- 


able inconvenience. ty wife and myſelf had been writin 

4ll day, till ſeven or eight o'clock, when ſhe departed ; and 
„ in ſome inſtruttions to prepare, which my Ader 
dcemed important, and which I was to have got ready againſt - 
eeight or nine o'clock the next morning, when ſhe was to 
come for them, and aſſiſt me in writing other letters and in- 
ſttuktions to perſons who were expected to be uſeful in my 


defence. But it now became neceſlary for me to neg] 


every other conſideration in the preparations for my de- 


parture; ſuch as packing up my books, papers, and other 
effects; and when my faithful agent was on her way, punc- 


OR : _ tual to her appointment in the morning, ſhe had the mortifi- | £7 1 
cation to meet the proceſſion, and to ee her huſband — 


Aaucted into the abode of felons and murderers, where ſhe had 


a freſh routine of ceremonies and delays to go Sr before 
1 ſhe could be admitted again to viſit him. 


Nor was this all. When I came to the 3 that v was 8 


* bring me from the Tower-gate, the Sheriff, Zamer, refuſed | 
maete permiſſion to ſend for my books and papers, which I had 
packed up, but which I had nobody at my lodging to bring 
dor me. Mer. Sheriff Burnet — 4 fain have Inſiſted upom 
tthat act of juſtice, but Eamer obſtinately refuſed: the conſe- N 
gqauence of which, and of other delays reſulting from this cir- ; 
_ ___ cumſtance, was, that even on the day of arraignment my 
books and papers had not come to hand. And yet I am told 


| that, during a late canvas for the vacant gown (ſome perſons 


WR = © e the treatment Fo * ſtate raked and myſelf 1 in 
To 55 babe 
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particular) this gendemun, or ſome of bis friends, choſe to 
_ affirm that I had written a letter—to thank him for the parti- 


5 cnlar kindneſs and attention which he had paid to me. 


There was one circumſtance, however, attendant upon 
this removal, which I own was highly gratifying : mean 
the deportment of the populace, who, as our removal at that 


Sa time was perfectly unexpected, were of courſe a mere pro- 


miſcuous multitude, and might therefore be conſidered as re- 


pPreſenting pretty accuratel y the e TENN. of the . a 
e with reſpect to us. | 3 
But, as this ber was faithfully detailed the next „„ 
1 5 a in | the — Poſt, 1 the : account from chat e 


| Removal oth the State Priſoners t to o Newgate, | 


« At ten o'clock on Thurſday night, when the gentlemen 8 


DE co came to lock up the priſoners in the Tower, they were 
tnformed (having had no prior intimation whatever) that at 
eight the next morning the Sheriffs would be at the gates of 
the Tower to receive them, and convey them to ewgate. 
Accordingly, within half an hour of that time, the Sheriffs 


7 arrived; and Horne Tooke, Kya and Bonney, Joyce and Richter, = 
5 Thelwall and Hardy, were conveyed in three coaches to their 
new place of deſtination, 1 by a firong guird of yy 1 7 


ſtables. oe 
=. Notwithſtanding the: great precaution of ſecrecy, the”: 


crowd, however, ſoon became very great; and the ſtrongeſt bl 
animation of feeling and ſympathy was viſible in amoſt 
eeeuery ſpectator's countenance. Some could not even ſuppreſs 
we expreſſions of their regard, or prevent the warmth of _ 
| hearts from becoming conſpicuous, not only in their looks, © 
but even their tongues. Much to their credit, however, 7", 5 Ol 


” whatever might be the feelings of the crowd, they kept them 


* within the bounds (not of affected inanih, it is true, but) of 4 
tdtz:e moſt perfect real decorum; which ſufficiently ſhewed that 
the ſecrecy and precautions that had been obſerved were pare" 


© fectly unneceſſary, and that neither private affection nor po- 


: ED _ pular attachment was likely to induce the Friends of Liberty 5 5 1 
do injure their cauſe ſo much, and perhaps the priſoners them 
| ſelves, as to attempt to impede the courſe of public juſtice" 


If the perſons, whoſe trials are this day to begin, are guilty of 


conſpiring to kill the King, and to introduce a ſcene of anarchy _ 


5 one La a thoſe who have been — — 5 them ci 
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ought to 1 an opportunity of baking 8 of the miſ” : 


| taken opinion they have hitherto been led to entertain con- 0 
cCebrning them; and we hope oy can is yet ſo much of the Britiſh 
Character left, that no can be ſelected that will paſs 


upon. them, without . ulleſt conviction of their guilt, 


in the full extent and real 4 bey Mod! the charge. If my 
ate innocent, it is good that the 


of proving their innocence "LA their virtue will be ten T 
mhouſand times more glorious for the ordeal it has to __ ” 


-- Mou... — 
5 be 8 retained all chat cheerful: Betis (or, 8 


3 Gans of the venal ſcribblers in the Treaſury prints have called _ 


it criminal levity) which has uniformly characterized them 
during their confinement; appeared to talk with great gaiety 

to each other, and to the attendants in the coaches; and 

bowed and ſmiled with a gaiety, evidently. unaffected, to 


= thoſe who ſaluted them from the ſtreets ag — FO they = = 7 


as 


| g Es It was wehe atifying to tholowhbs! venerate oe real cha- 4, . = 
5 | parted from their former keepers at the Tower gate. The 


ritith nation, to ſee the manner in which they 


3 mutual expreſſions of cordiality proved, beyond a doubt, that 


' however rigid (and we cannot help thinking ſome of them 
| _  uſelefsly fo) the reſtrictions may have been that Government 
mwmaought neceſſary to lay them under, they have been attended |], 
Voith all the ſoftening circumſtances of civility, on the part ” RE - 
thoſe who were entruſted with the immediate execution of _ 
| thoſe orders—a trait of character which, we hope, will long 3 
cContinue to mark Oy 1 of the executive peer „„ 


. | In his country,” __ Morn. Fal, 25 Od. 2796 . 


| Whatever little Sr 3 have been enjoyed OY e 


= 4 we were in the Tower was now entirely gone: and our 
3 accommodations were ſuch as would leave an eternal ſtain 


upon the humanity of the country, which ſubjected even the N 


villeſt and baſeſt ruffians to ſo miſerable and murderous a 
confinement. Richter was abſolutely confined in one of the 
'  _ condemned cells, and I in the dead hole, or charnel-houſe= --- 
mtdte common receptacle for the aud carenſes of fem who © 


F . die of diſeaſes in the jail. | 


At my firſt entrance into this lace, I was 5 fruck at once 5 


8 9 had ured them t to my imagination: "hue; a place 10 = RD = 


13 my ſo * and ” ren to all the "TO and d ſcuſes Tae . i 5 5 
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I never had beheld or conceived. There was a window, it is 
true, of ſix panes of glaſs at the top of the room, but there was 
a high wall about fix feet beyond it, ſo that the portion of light 
was ſo ſmall that there was but one ſpot in the room where 1 
could ſee to read or write even in the middle of the day; and 
as this window would not open, and the door, on account of 
the ſituation, could never be left open, a breath of air {ever 


ſuch air as circulates within the walls of Newgate) was not to — 


bde had. The ceiling and the upper part of the walls had once 

deen white-waſhed, dut they were now nearly of a colour with _ 
_ _ the chimney; the lower part had alſo been wainſcotted; but 

the greater part of the wood had periſhed from the dampneſs of 


3  _ the place; and, all on one fide, the bare bricks grinned with a el 


ſort of ſepulchral horror, that might have perſuaded me (had N 


I deen inelined to indulge the terrors of imagination) that 
I was already dead and buried. There was indeed a tolerable — 
dee in the corner, hung with old, filthy, tattered curtains of _ 
red and white check; but all the reſt was one conſiſtent aſſo:; 

1 ciation of the utmoſt wretchedneſs. In a dark corner ſtood a 
ſiſmattered deal table, under which my coals were thrown in Aa 
hbhbaeeap, and upon which my victuals were to be placed; and, to 


complete the whole, though the floor was of the colour = 


| ſoot, and in many places clotted with old hereditary filth, | 
TE ſtanding up in hillocks ſometynes thicker than my fiſt, 46 — I. 
_ nevertheleſs Hooded with wet, under P'S of f having Juſt 5 


| © _ been waſhed. „„ 
That my feelings w were e ſhocked at the firſt view of this den 9 


3 of horrors, I cannot deny; but thoſe principles which - 


ceenabled me hitherto to preſerve, not only my ſerenity but my 


cheerfulneſs, did not deſert me. The proud conſcibuſneſs f 

luffering for truth and virtue ruſhed inſtantly again upon my el 

| foul, and I ft mylelf down immediately. to write a 8 
ſonnet © THE CELL,“ which appeared the next morning 


in the « Poſt,” and is now, together with the other little - 


„ ; ſcraps of poetry to which * ſituation gave birth, publiſhed . 1 fot . ] 


L- In a ſeparate pamphlet. „* 
„„ I finiſhed | this little ſketch, whey” the She- „5 
1 n Kc. entered; and Mr. Sheriff Eamer began to make 


a4 a thouſand polite apologies for not being able 20 furniſh us 1 


with better accommodations (every word of which 1 knew to . 


6e falſe) ; and thence proceeded to condole with me upon the Ron 


_ circumſtance of my confinement, and diſplay his tender feel 
ings, by aſſuring me bow painful a thing it was ſee a 
Gents in ſuch a hituation. | * this civil inſolence _ 


— e 


3 uu zan 


| triumph, which the tools of office, throughout every fine - 
5 8 proceeding, ſhewed ſuch a diſpoſition to diſplay, I ſhewed 
conterapt, a8 uſual, by a chearful indifference, equally 
but more ſincere. 1 told Mr. Sheriff Eamer, that 
& very likely their uneaſineſs upon this ſubject might be 
« greater than ours; that, for my own part, I was very care- by 
„ ſeſs about the place I was confined in, for that a man's 
s happineſs muſt ſpring from his mind, not from the ſituation n 
EE. breathed 1 in; and that I had no doubt that it Was all for | 
BB / 
„%% voluble vivacity with which this was ad. appeared - 3 
1 0 ſhock Mr. Sheriff Kamer very much. He lifted —_ = 
hands and eyes, and turned away, as though T had' uttered _ 
dlaſphemy; and, as plain as eyes and geſticulations could 
| fpeak, ſeemed to reprove the © criminal levitv ” of my de- 
portment. The fact is, that nothing was ſo offenſive to | 
our perſecutors, and their agents, as our chearfulneſs and 
gaiety. It was .a contempt of their power and authority 
„„ marked and ſo impreſſive, that it was impoſſible for | 
tdttumem patiently to endure it. This their /ow aſſaſſins of _ 
the guill (the ſeribblers in their diurnal prints) pretty openly _ 
cConfeſſed, by their ſcurrilous abuſe. But their more exalted _ 


: Ga, 


and more Kiſcrete agents revealed it in another manner — 


bey affected, indeed, to fear that our mdecorum ſhould hurt 
C public opinion; but their fears were ev idently of 
another kind:—they could not but perceive, in this deport= _ 
ment, an omen of the downfall of that ſyſtem of corruption 
they are ſo deſirous to ſupport: the plain and ſimple fact being, 
that when men ſuffering for their principles are ſo deeply HD 
grounded in the conviction of their truth and propriety, as to 
. utmoſt malice of their perſecutors, and, by their _ 
ET chearfolnes. and fortitude, to diſplay that conviction w me 
world, it is impoſſible that thoſe principles ſhould be beaten 
down. Tyranny and perſecution may rage for a while; but, | 
i the apoſtles of truth deport themſelves with becoming rm. 55 
àn nes, the gibbet and the conſuming fire can only aſſiſt the _— 


pagation of thoſe opinions they were intended to exterminate. 


„ whatever might be my own. indifference about the 5 
1 place 1 was confined in, it will not be ſurpriſing that te 
feelings of my faithful ſcribe, when at length ſhe obtained | 
admiſſion, ſhould be conſiderably affected. In all former 

ſtages of this trying affair, . Mp might have been her 
internal feelings, ſhe had always appeared before me witha | 

. countenance of ſuch ee ans fortitude - as wok mam, 
e EN IEA at _ - roaration ET 
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1 half its anxieties ; ; but when ſhe beheld x me thrown 7 
| like a dead dog into a hole ſo vile, the heart can better con- 


ceive than the pen deſcribe, the ſenſations that muſt have 


been inſpired: —ſenſations not likely to be alleviated by the 


alternate howling, ſwearing, and obſcenity of the female 
cCoxvicts, when walking perpetually under my window, de- 
prived me of the poſſibility of enjoying even one moment of 
tranquility and ſilence. This circumſtance, and a conviction 


that the publication of facts isa ſacred duty which every citizen 
 owestohis country, determined me to remonſtrate, on the day 

of arrai gnment, againſt the barbarity of our treatment in this 
particular; and it happened that moſt of the priſoners had 


determined to purſue the ſame conduct, as will be ſeen from 


the following quotations from the proceedings of that day, as 
reported in Ramſey's edition of the State Trials, publiſhed by 


Symonds.—[ In Gurney's edition, the proceedings previous 


= - to the day of trial are totally omitted : an omiſſion Which, in 5 —ͤ — 
. juſtice to the public, it is hoped he will remedy by an p<. 1 


pendix, as thoſe 3 are Wong with matter "For in- i 
N Portant obſervation.] — 
RT proceedings on the arraignment were over, c. — 
| ENG tizen Bonney began as follows: Rx 
Ar. Bonney.— My lords, will your lordſhips Ae me a 


. 1 words before we quit the bar? 1 aflure yours 8 8 


mdiuat if I had been arraigned for any known and certdin treaſon, 


yy for murder or for felony, I would aſk no favour.,of your = 


” lordſhips; but when I ſtand before you upon a caſe in wh. 
„ believe 1 have. your Lordſhup's opinion in my favour upon 
the ſubjedt if the facts charged againſt us ſhould be proved, * 


there would be grea doubt as to the law. In ſuch a caſe I truſt ! 
make no improper requeſt to your lordſ{hips, when I ſolicit 
that we may be allowed as many of the little comforts and 
conveniences of life to which we have been accuſtomed, JE ee 
may be conſiſtent with the ſecurity of our perſons. Your — 
1 lordſhips I am ſure will agree with me that a ſituation i in winch 


aʒman can neither fleep by night, nor caſt his eye upon a ray 


of comfort in the day, is not the beſt adapted for the 1777 
3 2 of his mind for ſo important a trial as mine:= JF 
et, my lords, ſuch is my ſituation. I beg not to be ung. 

_ __ 


| to intend the ſmalleſt infinuation again the ſheriffs ; 
their language and their countenances when they viſited me 
Be yeſterday i in my cell, ſufficient iy convinced me of the concern 


they felt at not being able to afford me better accommodation. 3 


As it may be ſome days before my trial can come on, my 
. * to Goes Gs is, that. 1 * be remanded to the 


ny” 
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= cuſtody of the governor "of the Towet;; where 1 have been 


for two and twenty weeks with the e greateſt by 
| and attention. 


J. CQ Eyre. 4 doubt the court cannot fay any thing © 


tdi it. I it ſhould turn out that your trial ſhould be poſtponed ; 


do any conſiderable length of time; it will be ,neceflary for —— 


you to make application elſewhere for indulgence. 


- -_ Bonney.— My lord, I cannot aſk Mr. Erſkine or E 
5 Mr. Gibbs to viſit me in the ſituation in which I am. 
E L. C. J. Eyre.—l dare ſay the Sheriffs, will do all they „ 


aeean for your accommodation; but, as to ordering you back | 
do the Tower, I think it is not within the proper authority of 


©. - aw connt.- The application muſt be made ellewhere, if you 5 
e wilh that to be done. „„ 
% Mr. Gibbs. Mr. Bonney, I dare fay you will have no- = 
thing to complain of. . 
Mr. Richter. —My ler, my caſe i is preciſely the be 3 


NE Bonney's. In that ſituation i it will be impoſſible for me 555 
dtoa think of requeſting the viſits of Meflrs. Erſkine and Gibbs. 1 
ef i any perſons who have deen accuſtomed to the com- 8 8 


- "= —— --- WT 
L. CF. Eyre. . dare no doubt but the Sheriffs will do „ 


every — * it becomes them to do. 


Ar. Thekwall—My lord, in addition to the e i 


„ mentioned by the other priſoners, I will take the liberty _ lay 


a8ew words. The ſituation in which I am, though deplora- 5 2 
dle beyond any thing that ever before entered my imagination, 3 


| ſhould not bo a ſubject of complaint with me, if I were alone 


concerned; but men, whoſe connections have been uſed to 
ä the decencies of life, have perſons coming to fee | 

_ - them, whoſefeelings may not be-ſupported with that fortitufe 
ee Sonfdiouſneſt of. perſecuted innocence inſpires inan 
_ the breaſt of the individual. I. ſhould wiſh therefore that 
dee general regulation be made, not only with ref 2 „ 
or two individuals, but with reſpe& to the whole; at leaſt | 
tdttat we ſhould be in ſome place where one A of RD : 
zꝗir may be admitted in the-courſe of the day, in order to pre: 
vyent thoſe pernicious effects which may be produced upon the 
health of perſons who have been uſed to different accommo- 


daations; and that the few friends who may viſit us 8 3 
have the anxiety and diſtreſs of mind, which they mu 


pe ceſſarily feel, ſo cruelly aggravated by beholding = — Ione 
wretched manner in which we are at preſent provided. For | 


my own part, I would not notice this; but there are others 


5 b "ne _ it 1s a * to have dane — for, e as 
„ 0 
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who cannot the expected to poſleſs that fort! tude which I fatter 5 
myſelf the circumſtances of oF ſituation have enabled me to 
acquire. 5 
« Mr. . with to Klute that the bes 
5 complained of are not peculiar to two or three priſoners: 


_ they are general to all. I ſhould therefore hope it will not be 


inconſiſtent with our ſituation, that we ſhould be better ace 
commodated; and that we might be permitted, at leaſt, to = 
walk in the open air two or three hours in the day. : 


SE Richter, —This was allowed u us in the I. ower during . 
the whole day. | 


. re.—l « can andy repeat my roncininentation to - 
| the Sheriffs, 22 the Sheriffs aſſurance that you ſhall receive 


. AS: good accommodations as the place will afford you and the 8 3 


. nature of your es will permit.“ 15 


Vet this tains was 10 far * beg 6 fillowed up OY - 


a performance, with reſpe& to any perſon but Citizen 5 


Bonney, who was removed to a ſmall room on the State fide, 


that we remained in our mifetable dungeons, juſt the ſame as 


= if no promiſe had been made. The Sheriffs, indeed, waited | 


upon me, to let me know that, if I choſe, he would turn 
ſome one of the perſons confined for ſeditious practices out of 


hhis apartment into my dungeon, that I might he accommo- 
daated at his expence :—a mockery to which! could only reply, 
ttmhat It did not ſquare with my ideas of juſtice, to turn other 
ee men out of their accommodations that I might turn myſelf 
c&c into them.“ The fact is, however, that this was not 3 
neceſſary; for the priſoners for ſedition propoſed of themſelves _ 
a plan, by which three or four decent rooms on the State =" 


might have been furniſhed for our accommodation: but to 


tthis propoſal it was not thought fit to attend. Ihe only in- 5 
| dulgence, therefore, which we obtained, was permiſſion to 


walk in the ſquare yard of the State fide: an, indulgence EN 


| which, for two or three days, we enjoyed pretty freely, till Fe 
: Tias and another meſſenger happened to pay us a vilitz 0 


enquire after our health; when, behold, the next day mall - 
|  - » orders came down to reſtrain this indul gence to two hours a 
dap, under reſtrictions fo vexatious, that it was ey worth 55 


Acceptance. . 
— "a confinement, ie laſted 13 PER four DAT; 8 


: under circumltances totally excluding every requiſite for 


52 5 health,. — where dampneſs could only be repelled by an enor- 
mous fire, — where cleanlineſs was PIR and "2 ex- 
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cluded, —where even the diſguſting neceſſities of nature were 


obliged to be complied with in the ſame cloſe hole in which I 


 Nept, fat, and eat my foud,—and where the total want 3 8 
atmoſpheric air was ſupplied by daily luſtrations of vinegar, 
brought upon me a complaint in my bowels of the mult. 
x malignant complexion, of which I continue to feel the oc 


ſional effects even to this day. 


| At length Bonney procured A Habeas Corpus to remove „ 
bim again "to the Tow er, and I took poſſeſſion of the room 
Which he left, and in which my beloved fellow- citizen, 


Gerrald, had been confined before his removal to the New | 5 2 


Compter, and Citizen Muir previous 10 his departure for 
Botany Bay :;—circumſtances which induced me to reflect —_ 
how much Genius and Virtue are frequently configned, 
under the preſent ſyſtem of coercion, to thoſe dungeons _ . 
uhich it is pretended are built for the puniſhment only of the on oo. 
TE moſt profiigate and abandoned of the human race. 8 
Will it not appear extraordinary, after the recital of. theſe „ 
e facts, that any member of the Government ſhould have the _ 
affurance to boaſt of the hug anity and kindneſs with which we | 
were treated. Yet that this boaſt has been made in the moſt | 
public manner appears from the debates of that aſſembly gene 
rally called the Houſe of Commons, in which Mr. Pitt s | 
l reported to have affirmed that the confeſſion of the priſoners „„ 
theme es bore teſtimony to the humanity and kindneſs A 
which they had been treated: a falſhood 10 unqualified: as few „ 
„ men but Mr. Pitt could have uttered without a bluſh. „ 
5 Having, after all this oppreſſion and injuſtice, * 3 7 
ws e of the ridiculous charge of High Treaſon, I imagined | 
of courſe that the property ſeized in my houſe, under falſe - 
. pretence a by the agents of my proſecutors, would Do 
ttlrned. How far this roy on has deen realized, wil | 
RS ä from the following 


| Correſpondence with the Prix hed 2 Ee. 5 5 
Sin. 67> 


. 1 Hs defire you to ls to me the 1 papers, e 
RT caliettions of prints, and other property, taken out of my = | 
houſe, by his Majeſty? 8 Meſſengers, on the night of 1 E 

5 5 the 1 Zeh, and ans. I of Werner the 4s of May la. 1 


e 1 3 
To 155 White, . Your Es TS 
5 Solicitor fo . „ THELWALL. 185 
£ 4 me * 


| Beaufort Bui * 121 Dec. 2794 Es ON 
e „% 
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I uo0 this I received no anſwer. I, therefore, on the 17th, | 
ent a ſecond demand; having been informed, in the intery al, | 


that Mr. Ford had declared that Mr. White had Orders to 


n my papers yon my TTY for them. RM 


—_— — 


Coy of a 1 72 at 27 White s 1 on the 17th Dec. at ; : 


fix o'clock in the ent, ty Fo * no 
Pin; 


1 Hereby dehre you « [once mare) to reſtore to me he hooks, bY 


papers, collections of prints, and other property, taken out of 

my houſe by his Majeſty” s Meſſengers, on the night of Tueſdſaggg 
the 13th, and morning of Wedneſday the 14th of May laſt... © 
=: The deciſion of a Jury of my Country entitles me, Lcomcarve, s EE 
tue full reſtoration of al my property; and the i injuſtice of A 
hauolding it appears the more flagrant, as many articles (and, 
| among the ref}, three volumes of copper- plates, ſome printd 

| | books of confideratle value, and manuſcripts, h 

| years) were ſeized and detained, which could never have ben 
þ\ ſuppoſed, for SN” to aue any connection with the 5 „ 
. —ä 3 0 


JOHN THELWALL. 


= „ 27 - Pas + Buildings, 17th Dec. 1794 5 FER 5 

TEM 7 47 57 "OY Solicitor for the Treaſury. ETD. 5 LL 
3 however, in ſpite of repeated plas, T. „ 
. could get no anſwer. & therefore wrote, | in i the next neee 


to 28 Ford. 


1 an, 7 — - Ford, 4 5h. baren, 7 State s 22 od E. 1795. „ 


Six, 


„ 1 Take the pberty of requeſting this you will 3 the N 
_ bi by what means I Can procure the reſtoration of my 
papers, printed books, collections of prints, and other —_— 

I perty, taken out of * a we his Majeſty” O Me ellengers 1 in 7 

1 laſt. : 7” 
= -: | ihould ne not [Tap given you "ts 3 of this application, e 
3 fl had not twice applied to Mr. White without being avle 0 „ 
* e any anſwer. e „ 


© THELWALL. 


. 7 — 3 5. AY 25 Beaufort Buikings, . 3 
1 80 aeg UE State s office, I bitehall. . 


8 eb. hes 795. 
true 2 40 — 


4 : 
4% 
we -* 
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5 | Secretary f S State o Fh, „ 1795. 
IR, 


IN anſwer to your "FO of the 24 * in e you deſire 5 N 


to know by what means you can procure the Refforation of 
pour Papers, and other articles, which were in May laſt taken 
2 by his Majeſty's Meſſengers, I am to acquaint you that every 
application for _ purpoſe muſt be made to — Lords ao the —— | 
Privy Council. N LO 5 


OJ. Thekwall ,; Your obedient ſervant; dec. 
Ann Buildings. 5 


Os "I THELW ALL hes be — Ms 4 of ales + to OY 2 
8 L of his Majeſty's moſt honoutable Privy Council for the | 
reſtoration of his books, papers, collections of copper-plates, | 
- - >. -— oe an property, taken from his houſe by his Majeſty's | 
. Meſſengers, on the 8 * me: 12th and morning : of the 82 1 2X 
_* of May laſt. I. 


"_ Te che Lords of his A} 55 irn 
5 Jelly s moſt bonourable . No. 25 Beaufort 1 FS 
a " ue Council, DE  - Feb. N 795. on. 


5 179 5. adn: 


gage, Feb. 75 17905. WEN to the Privy Council with a „ 
letter from |. Thelwall, requeſting his books, papers, = Roo: 
-.::..."._-copper-plate prints. Os SOR 2 
85 age gth.—Called for an anſwer,” 3 was informed that 1 
the opinion of the Attorney-General was wanted upon one 
point, and that they ſuppoſed that might be attained, n 
books, &c. returned by that day week. 6 4 
„ Monday, 16th.—Called at the Privy Council red 2 I 
| that the two Meſſengers who ſeized Mr. Thelwall's books, | 
Kc. were gone abroad, and that the Privy Council did not | 
know which books, papers, & c. belonged 1 to Ar. Thelwall, . 
T 3 had more beſide his, . 
3 Wedneſday, April 1} Called at the Privy camel —Was [| _ 
informed that the books, papers, &c. were not t yet —_ 
there, nor any orders reſpecting them. _ . 
I. hat they did not know which books, papers, Kc. belonged 1 
75 285 me, and which to any other of the perſons arreſted, I readily © 
believe: and indeed it is totally impoſſible, from che manner 
5 . in a Which they were > ſeized, "Wat either " hs. the N 1 
„ h e 


RICH. FORD. | 
In conſequence of this intimation, 1 applied to the Privy 1 
FED Conncil . 5 
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| who ſeized them, or any other perſon, ſhould hate known _ 
with any tolerable accuracy. And hence, perhaps, rather 
dtn from actual intention, we may account for the perjuries 


of the Meſſenger, who, upon my trial, ſwore to have found 


upon the perſon of Richter a letter, which never was out of | 


my poſſeſſion, and which another 17: enger muſt have found in 


my ſtudy, between the leaves of Johnſon's folio Dictionary, 
and to have found upon my perſon another letter (the direction 
tor aß) which I never ſaw, and from a perſon I never heard of 
With reſpect to the firſt of theſe papers, however, there is one 
very ſuſpicious circumſtance which ought to be noticed: 
namely that, as this was an unſent, and even unfiniſned letter= 
and as it was neither written in promotion of, nor in relation 
do any alledged conſpiracy, it is notorious that it was noet 
_ admiſſible evidence. The circumſtance, therefore, of te 
Mleſſenger ſuppoſing it was found upon the perſon of Richter 
wWo.as a lucky miſtake, as this was a proof of publication; and as 
. therefore, without ſome ſuch miſtake, this letter (upon which. 
and particularly upon the avowal of my republicaniſm which it 
contains, it is evident that all the hopes of my proſecutors 
. __._ were built) could not even have been read upon the trial. 
Ikheſe circumſtances, relative to the ſeizure of papers, if the | 
preſent inquiſitorial ſyſtem is to go on, are of the higheſt 
importance to the lives and liberties of Engliſhmen; and as 
tlie perjury, with relation to the letter to Allum (had it been, 
| in reality, any evidence of treaſon) would have equally 
implicated Richter and myſelf, I, therefore, ſubjoin the fol= 
lowing correſpondence, in further illuſtration of the ſcandalous 
3 injuſtice and negligence, to ſay no worſe of it, with which _ 


_ _ agents of the preſent cabinet, 


| every thing dear to man and to ſociety is put to hazard by e 


Dear CirIZzEN, : 


MY . Sox _ 0 


| HAVING heard you mention ſome curious particulars, = 
that fell under your obſervation, relative to the conduct of tze 
Meſſengers, as to the papers, &c. ſeized by them, and their _ 
| neglect of all precaution as to the means of aſcertaining them, 
Il will be much obliged to you if you will communicate them 
do me, without delay, in writing, as I am at this time publiſ - 
ing an account of my Correſpondence with the Privy Conan: 
Au upon this ſubject, and as they will equally illuſtrate ſome grols _ 
perjuries of the Meſſenger, upon my trial; and a curious 
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— of our n that they have no means of 
| Knowing the books and papers of one perſon from . of | 


another, I am, in civic affection, 1 
Vour' 8. 1 5 


v Cilizen 1 Reher. 3 LWALL. 1 


2 


ci itizen þ Thekual,, 23 WRC n 


. Cirizkx, 1 


| 1 Have Juſt received your letter « this 4 7 and take te | 
: | firſt opportunity to anſwer it. I muſt firſt mention that I 
have been this morning employing myſelf in writing a letter to 
5... Privy Council, in order to obtain a reſtoration of tze 
property of which 1 have been deprived by their authorit,³ 
TS can, from thaFccount in your letter, I fear ſome other _ 
means mult be reſorted to for that purpoſe) and then proceed 
do ſtate the circumſtances of the ſeizure of my papers, cc. 
2s well as the precautions which the Meſſenger _ +... 
8 _ affiffant thought proper to take to identify them. _ „„ 
After I had been ſhewn the warrant, they beth employed 5 
==: | themſelves, at the ſame time, in different paris of my room, in 
"  _ £Eizing written and printed papers, and books of all dec rip. „ 
tions, which they then threw together, indiſcriminately, „ 
dne heap, without any mark to aſcertain by whom they were _ 
taken, or in whoſe poſſeſſſon they were found. Nor was an 
carccount whatever taken of them; nor would Timms aca! * | 
1 friend of mine to be in the room at the time. . 
On obſerving this, I aſked Tinmms, c If he would; not 1 5 
Es -« them.“ He rep lied, No not now: I. pull give them to Mr. 
5 Ford to examine firſt, and ſhall then mark ſuch as he defires me 
fo 1dentify.” —Here I could not help re ecting on the ver 
unaccountable ee which was ſhewn as to the identity _ 
ol papers, which were to form the ſupport, if not to lay the - 
= foundation of a charge of the higheſt criminal nature known — 
to the law, and by which the fortune, life, and honour, of the F 
individual were to be deſtroyed. And though I ad not funk © 
ĩit to purſue the ſubject any further at that time, I determined _ 
do watch narrowly the ſteps which were to be taken reſpefling — 
RR. them hey were then tied up in filk handkerchiefs, T 
wioith me to the Treaſury Chambers, in a room leading to Mr. 
Piollocl's office. Shortly after this, Timms left the room, and - 
© Kennedy, his aſſiſlant, icon followed him; leaving the pap ern 
'B 0 hen in 1 the room with me © ſome other e being : = ns 


ON 


8. James $ Face 70⁰ June, 1 Ne ” 
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exſually preſent. They ſoon returned, and Tims took the 
papers away with him, leaving Ke ennech with me. In leſs 
than five minutes, howe ever, he came back without the papers 

I immediately aſked, “ If he had marked them?“ He an- 
ſwered, « 950 not yet, Mr. Ford is now looking them over.“ 
Sßbord'y afte this, I was tiken into another room, where I 


Was left with Kennedy alone for the greater part of the morn- = 


Ing; and, in about two hours, Mr. Ford, with Timms, came in. 

The former returned me ſome of my papers, which I now 
haue, and wach have no mark whatever upoa them; and the 
latter had my port-folio, containing letters from ſorne of m 


friends, with copies of my anſwers; and alſo a ſmall red leather 2 


| boos, containing an account of the conduct of a Committee 
of the Society“, "vehich he informed me were to remain in his 


; N polio. "Ng as 1 had marked them. Theſe, nowever, together 


with ih. Ne 1 wo ich had been returned to me, did not amount to 


once half the quantity they had taken from me: and, indeed, 
Mr. Ford a me, while I was in the Council Chamber, that 
ttmcre were a good many others which were intended to be re- 
turucd to me, as ſoon as he could look them out +; but although, 


during our confinement, 1 applied ren times for them, 1 


never received them. 


I nec unt make any ee 0 on | the Freien dan of 2 . 


5 man s attempting to verify, by his oath, the identity of papers . 


which were to brin - to bazard ine lite fame, and fortune of a 


„ fellow creat ure, watch. were not only not ſeized by himſelt, 


Kennedy having taken put, but on which he made no mar 


whatever at the time, and before he took any meaſures what- _ 8 


1 ever, by which he might aſcertaiu them, ſuſfered them to be 85 
85 oyve/ hauled by a third e out of b 125 yu.” tor at n 5 | 
5m hour and a half. 


Every unprejudized. man a 3 his own al on 


Be from the facts, as I have ſtated them, and will be able to ac- _ : 


count for the extraordinary teſtimony given by Iimm, | 
& that your letter to Allum was: found by bim in my pocket 3” © 


. which, however, it is ſcarcely neceflary to tell you, I never . 


a or heard of till I had an account ot his evidence. But = 
_ obſtinate, if not a criminal, perſiſii ing in bis on 8 


1 ments, will never ſurprize thoſe who have ' remarked i that con- 


r 


| 5 1 Commitee for pre paring a plan for 4 new Confiiution of > I 
a Society. | 8 


+ 1 think le adde, « dem the multiplcy of po pers wha" - 
„ me.” RES 2 5 


| ſequential | 1 
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| ſuquential arrogance which appeared to me, during the ſhort 


period I had occaſion to know him, to be the mol: | prominent 
feature in his character. 


As I believe I have omitted nothing i in this ſiatement, and 
am conſcious of having added nothing to the truth, you are 8 


perfect liberty to make that uſe of it which you may. deem . 
5 the * — e wa 


Your ſincere friend and fellow-eidiuen, = 


* RICH r ER, JUN... 


8 iluuſtrated this Nr e 1 his Majeſty's 8 PUN 3 
Moft Honourable Pri wy n 1 ne the l of = . 


a Correſpondence. | 


5 T the YR 7 bis Meichy ' Ry 8 Pls; "EY _ a 
3 ſt applied to your Lordſhips, relative to the 


WHEN I 


a rains of my papers, books, collections of prints, and other = 
property taken from my houſe, under colour of the authority 


of a warrant from tne Secretary of State, on the evening of 0 


5 the 12th, and morning of the 13th of May laſt, I received for 
RE = after he Me delays, if your anſwer was correfly 
e 


PE reported, that the 


flengers who ſeized theſe effects being out 
of the country, it was impoſſible to know my papers from thoſe | 
pk any other perſon. Underſtanding, through the medium of «ee | 
the public prints, that both the Mellengess 2 are now returnd } 

Il˖!. therefore renew my application, and cannot but recal to e 
memory of your Lordihips the ſituation in which the T 
and property of the people of Britain are placed if, after a 


man having been arreſted and kept ſeven months in cloſe 
_ . confinement, upon an unjuſt ſuſpicion, has been pronounced | 
innocent by his country, and, after the Judges from te 
bench ſhall have declared, (as the Chief Baron Macdonald did ; 


to me declare) That he has „ been acquitted in the moſt OD 
„ reputable of all manners, by the verdict of an attentive Jury,.) 
BSI Bot only to be branded by members of the government as 
n felon,” and a perſon ſtained with © moral guilt,” but his 
„ property (the larger part of which the warrant itſelf did not 


5 authorize the ſeizure of) is to be with-held from A 
puniſhment for not having been guilty of the crime he ws | 


TT charged withal..-I cannot but add that it is a debt your ” 


L ordſhips owe both to juſtice and ycur own regulations, 6 
ſhew that you do not connive at the almeſt maiſcrimmate _ 
plwKUunder which, under colour of the authority of ent, . 

has been committed upon my 267 wa 


. 6 79 5 


hay + e 4 45 THELWALL. N 
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To this remonſtrance, after repeated appientions, Kennedy 

at laſt brought me an anſwer, that « Mr. White had orders | 

co ſelect, and return, my papers; and that 1 muſt N WP 
2 him. = therefore wrote as le: | 


15 3 
IN FE of my applications to the Privy Coundil, 


ES 1 am inſtructed to a pply to you for the reſtoration of my _ 
books, papers, calle tons of prints, and other property,  _ 

taken from my houſe by his Majeſty's Meſſengers, and others 
under colour of the authority of a warrant from the Secretary 


of State, on the night of the 12th and morning of the 13th 


of May laſt. 1 therefore defire yoo: to deliver the faid articles "I 


1 to hrs bearer. 
5 1 THELWALL, 


= 5s 1h Mr. White, 3 | Brafr-Biings, 23d Gori, 1 1 
1 . Sit 28 the Bae, =; MM ORR 1795. Mn 


— ——_— 


MgmonanoUN. 


5 Saturday, 2 Fe b April, 5 7055. ” 1 
THIS iy caſted on \ Mr. White, Seeder for the Treaſury, 


l : 1 6, New-ſquare, Lincoln's Inn, and delivered into his 
ou hands a letter (ſigned J. Thelwall ) requeſting the refto= --- 
i ration of the noch papers, copper-plate prints, &c. which  _ 


had been taken out of Mr. Thelwall's premiſes by the Ring? 5 , 
meſſengers, &c. and that they might be delivered to me. 


On reading the letter, he threw it down, and in a ſurly 5 


: 1 manner aſked me, What I meant by bringing him this letter? 


E anſwered, The letter explains itſelf: I was defired by 


+ Privy Council to apply to you for Mr. Thelwall's pro- bp 
. 2 and it is in 8 of your orders that thus m_ oo 


5 realiod.”- cc © Wall, Sir, you may eel M. Thelwall that nl 
„ « I have nothin p belonging to him * 1 : 


SO, LK KENNEDY. _ 


1 Tot the Lark 97 bis : Maj 5 mh bowourabl Privy C Gi N 
1 TROUBLE your lordſhips once more upon the ſubject of 5 


1 1 property taken from my houſe on the 1 3th of May, 1725 "iy : 4 


under colour of a warrant from Mr. Secretary Du 


1 . ys _ though: the verdict. of my country = 
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titles me to the reſtoration of the whole; and a conſiderable 


part was of that deſcription which there could be no pretence, 


of my effects, nor any thing that indicates the lea EY 
to return them. I requeſt your lordſhips, therefore, to ſa- 


whatever, for ſeizing. 


I am to inform your lordſhips, that; in \ conſequence of the „ 1 


nfo; I received to my laſt communication with you upon 
this ſubject, I wrote to Mr. White, the Solicitor for the 


- Treaſury, ſtating that I was inſtructed by your lordſhips io 
apply to him for the reſtoration of my books, papers, collec- - 
5 tions of prints, &c. but that, inſtead of having proper 1 


1 M tention paid to my demand, my meſſenger was treated with 1 


great rudeneſs, and diſmifled with the following anſwer - 


. 6 Well, fir, you may tell Mr, Thelwall that ] have ning : 1 N $8 


. « belonging to him.“ 


This was on the 2 5th ultimo; and ber that time 1 have * 


| had no further information, whatever, 8 any pare. 3 


intention 


tisfy me upon this ſubject. Whether I am to conſider myſelf 9 


2 having any right to my own property, or any expectation = - 


of its being reſtored to me? or, Whether my books are to - 


furniſh the libraries, and my prints to decorate the apart- 5 . 
'.© ments, of the Meſſengers and Bow-ſtreet Runners, and my ﬀ{@*'}] 
family to be deprived of all advantage which Le a reſult e 


— 5 from the * of me former Iabours | 1 


„ Beaufort-buildings, 18 Mo, 1795. 


been reſtored to me, nor, as 


= . 


+ THEL LWALL. . 


| To this letter I have not been able to EM: any 1 TE  _ 
_ whatever; nor has a 11 part of the ſtolen property 


underſtand, to any one of the 5 


injured parties. Yet none of the « Aﬀociations for the Pre- 
4 « ſervation of Liberty and Property” have ſtood forward, to © | 
offer us their aſiſtanoe towards „ we Plunderers o 3 


c The lengthto to which the Marais and bs . 


5 "he extended, and the applications made to the Lecturer to 
= print the FAREWELL ADBRESS with which the Seaſon was py i 
Re” 5 concluded, renders i it neceſſary to publiſh. an APPENDIX A 

8 Saturday next, with which will be given Title, keen, dc = Oo 
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The manner in which ſome of the publications of the Lectu- 
rer have lately paſſed the ordeal of criticiſm, and the ex- 
tenſive circulation of this work, W him to —— 

| - 8 extracts. 


THE PERIPATETIC:; or Sletches of the Heart, 


1 8 Nature, and Society, 3 vols. 12m. 98. 1793. 


e The author of theſe volumes is Mr. John Thel wall, who > 


„ 8 lately been honourably acquitted by his country on a trial 
for high treaſon, This work was publiſhed, as appears from) 


the date, before his impriſonment, In political character, as 


tthe reader will be prepared to expect, it breathes an ardent 8 


1 85 ſpirit of freedom; boldly afferting the rights of man, and 


condemning the incroachments upon theſe rights, committd 


dy thoſe who have either aſſumed, or been entruſted with _ 
power. The author feels ſtrongly on ſubjetts of political 


. oppreſſion; and writes like an honeſt friend to his ſpecies. = 


: The peripatetic, however, is ſomething more than a politi- 


1 cian. By fer tne greater part of the work is addreſſed to te 8 


mimagination, or the heart: and either deſcribes the different 


parts of England through which our traveller paſſes, and te 

cC.h-ãasracters with which he meets; or expreſſes the ſentiments ang 

N _refleQions, which may naturally be ſappoſed to occur in we 3 
| courſe of his tour. A ſtory, by no means unintereſting, is at — 


1 ſeveral intervals interwoven with the other papers; and the 
whole is enlivened and diverſified with pieces of poetry on 


ä topics. The author's defign appears to have been t 
Aunite the different advantages of the novel, the ſentimental _ 
„ journal, and the miſcellaneous collection of eſſays and poetical * 
effuſions. The character of the language is rather that of 


LG _ eaſe than elegance. It approaches nearer to the familiarity of 


CE, 1 Sterne, than to the dignity of Johnſon; but 1 is not properly Y 


nan imitation of any former writer. 


4 It js, however, on the whole oleaſing, TY very naturally : 


* — forcibly expreſſes the writer's ideas and ſentiments.” _ 


After a "owes of ſeveral pages, the Reviewer proceeds: * 
& Mr. 


1 do the Genius of modern Britain. Vol. III. p. 53˙ 


ee © —Not thou who taught mellifluous Pork to ſing, 1 Tg | 3 
. Vlum'dSuaxnoprane hehe * 8 50 


Ss E N 1 


. helwall poſſeſſes a happy vein of ſatire, and nearly 1 
5 1 Churchill in the eaſy flows of his ſatirical verſes. 
WM e ſhall quote a few pointed lines in this way, from an Ou — 
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Etre whining Paarr, the pink of Common Place, 
© Pour'd forth long nothings with ſo oft a grace, 
| © Made Sentiment ſo languiſhingly creep 
© To the charm'd Heart, as charm'd it quite to lleep ; 
Made SymyrArthy through two long cantos ſhine, 
Without aſſiſtance from one feeling line, 
And fair Hyumanity—ſo foft—ſo fwtet— 5 
© Drawl through dull pages to the hundredth west; 3 


Drew meek Moxatiry with ſuch a grace, © 
With ſuch a ſimpering, lack-a-daifey face, 
© Such water-gruel ſweetneſs, one would fwvear 

3 She 6 { ſuckled — and chronicled ſmall beer.” 


e . Mey 1795. 


| FORMS written in Fro confinement in n the Tower 


and Newgate, c. 


ll | Theſe poems are, as the author himſelf charaQteriſes 8 0 
an and as the reader will naturally expect from an ardent friend 
do freedom in ſuch a ſituation, as that of Mr. Thelwall at the 
time when they were written, rather tranſcripts of the heart 
= than fli flights of imagination; rather adapted to rouze the pa- 
ttriotic feelings, than to amuſe the admirer of poetic enthu- 
ſiaſm. They are by no means deſtitute of the graces = - 
3 poetic i imagery, and harmonious verſtfication ; 3 but their chief 
merit conſiſts in the honeſt. ſpirit of liberty which inſpires 
them, and in the noble exangic which they exhibit of the 
manly fortitude with which a patriotic mind can ſupport un _ 
5 — ſufferings. The poems are ſentimental, but not in 
. the — kaſe of the term. | In Mr. Thelwall's own Tu 
4 Preface, P. iii. W Therwho look for the fighs of — OS 
regret, and the elegiac tenderneſs of complaint, will cer= 
tin be diſappointed. The pathetic Ovid might lament his 
x ment from the country of his miſtreſs and the ſocial _ 
1 ID of his friends; but the patriot, immured in the walls 
of a Baſtille, is called upon, by important duties, to repel 
_, * every enervating ſenſation, and cultivate thoſe habits of re- 
'  _- MleQtion only Which may increaſe the energy of his mind, 
and enable him to render his ſufferings ultimately beneficial  _ 
 ___ to mankind. And if he feels as he ought, whatever —_— 
ions or attachments may be incidental to him, one, prepon= 
dbdeerating idea will be conſtantly preſent to his imagination, 7 
5 S THE SACRED CAUSE FOR WHICH HE SUFFERS, = - 


see alſo > Month Rev, March, 


28149 ——ñ—ũ—ä — — — * : > 
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Saturday, = Jane, 1795: ” 


_ The Addreſs of J. THELWALL to the AUDIENCE : 
_ 4 CLOSING his LECTURES for the SEASON. | 7 


FRIDAY, Joxs 12th, 1795. 


„ 3 gniſhed the gen neral ſketch or 1 af PREY — 
hiſtory of Apoſtacy; and in that haſty and imperfect manner 
vuhich the preſſure of time, and the copiouſneſs of ene ſub= _ 
iject would admit, glanced at ſome of the innumerable —_— 
_ __ raCters whoſe biography that hiſtory would include, I haſten 
cdo another part of my ſuhject, which the particular -, 
ſtances under which | 
e 1 more immediately upon my heart. — 
„„ Citizens, is the laſt time I ſhall have the pleafure of 5 
15 meeting you in this place, for the preſent ſeaſon. I am 
going awhile into privacy and retirement; and you will, — 
many of you, ere long, be ſeeking for health and recreation 
in other ſcenes. Let us, then, before we part, have a few _ 
8 words relative to the nature of this undertaking, the objects 5 
to which I wiſh to draw your attention, and the means which 
I conccive the ſriends of liberty ought to adopt for the pro- 
motion of that cauſe of general happineſs and general virtue, _ 
Which muft always go hand in hand, and which alone ] 
biope will ever continue to be the actuating motive of the 3 
5 cCondukt, and enquiries of the F riends of — 
In! the firſt place let me 6 a few words pon. the reaſons 5 
„ of this adjournment. „ 


tand this evening have occaſioned. to 5 


The thronged attendance uf upon this and the recent evenings 


wuoill convince thoſe perſons (however unwilling to be con» 
vinced) who have hitherto employed themſelves in invective 
and abuſe againſt every individual, however humble, Wo 
nas attempted to ſupport the cauſe 1 liberty, that l do not 
dloſe theſe Lectures becauſe my venom, as it has been called,  _ 
is exhauſted, and public curiolity no longer awake to my 
eefforts. But there are various reaſons why my preſent . 
9 55 | hons _ not be continued 1 without inert ont. EE RI 
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It is neither good for your health nor for mine, that 4 190 
the whole of that hot weather, which we muſt now expect, 


we ſhould ſo frequently be cooped up within the walls of this. a 


place. I feel alſo the neceſſity of ſome retirement. I pant 
for the long loſt pleaſures of the rural ſcene, for the el . 
produced by ruſtic exerciſe, for the cottage, the thicket, and 


the rill, 2 the healthful inſpiration of the vernal breeze; e 


3 will the man who has been ſo inceſſantly before the pub- Hs 


lic as I have been, be ſuſpected of miſanthropy when he con- — 2 5 
. feſſes that he hungers and thirſts after ſolitude and obſcurity. 


Since the time when J eſcaped, by the virtue of a Britiſh | jury, 7 


PM fog the charnel-houſe of Newgate, I have never had any op- En 


portunity of enjoying that relaxation which was neceſſary for : 
the reſtoration of my health. And when you conſider the 


infamous manner in which I was uſed when in Newgate— 1 FR 
crammed in a hole where one breath of air wholeſome could 


| Never gain admittance, and where the only ſubſtitute was a 


daily ſprinkling of vinegar ; when you confider that for ſeveral 
weeks I was thus immured, and debarred all poſſible reſources 
of exerciſe and cleanlineſs, you will not be ſurprized to hind _ 


hat I have not recovered from the i injuries my health ſuſtained 55 


5 1 in that noxious dungeon. LEE 
| 1 think it neceſſary nn to ſeek, for awhile, the ſhades 5 


r ſary in more points o 


Eo & retirement; which though they may appear, for TE: Ip 

do draw me from the path of public duty, are perhaps neceſ= | 
5 Fu view than one, to fit me for the purſuit . 

e that duty with more vigor and more effect. For health is 


not all I expect from this retirement: I feel that there is a 


neceſſity for the man who ſtands forward in ſo public, per- 


mit me to ſay ſo important a ſituation, to inveſtigate political _ 
ſubjects that may involve the opinions, and conſequently the 


peace and happineſs of thouſands, to retire occaſionally from __ 
the buſy haunts of life to that retirement wherdè lonely, deep, 1. | 


= and ſerious meditation may eradicate the views perhaps inhe= | 


rent in his nature, and confirm him in thoſe great truth, 


= 7 which before he can propagate with e he muſt tho- ER an 


3 b roughly underſtand. „ 
| It is from my deep comviliicn of the neceſſity of theſe « OCcca- 


EE 95 ſional relaxations of buſy and popular exertion, that I have 3 


1 frequently been led to conſider, that one of the moſt fortunate mY 


* 1 | Tower and Newgate, | 5 


and happy circumſtances of my life - becauſe I believe it was 
a circumſtance which will aſſiſt towards my future utility = 


my fellow beings, was S CE 1 experienced in the e 


1 juſtice of which 
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No kindneſs i it is true was intended, But if the mind has 5 


| received a proper bias, it will extract utility even from the = 


rſecution and malice of the bittereſt enemies. 
That which was intended to bow down my ſpirit to ſervility ! 


1 and terror, and finally my neck to the ſtroke of the Execu- 
toner, gave me an opportunity to cultivate that firmneſs and 
ſtrength of mind which can never be cultivated but in fome 
| degree of ſolitude and retirement. I had an opportunity = 
_ inveſtigating, with more ſerioſneſs and abſtraction than I —_—. 
ever before have the means of indulging, many of the ſenti? 
ments which in the warmth of youth I had adopted, perhaps,  _ 
without a ſufficient degree of enquiry. I uſed this opportu 
nity in a manner, perh. ps, which few would have expected, 
— certainly which my per ſecutors would not have wiſhed, 
TI ftruck with greater boldneſs into many of the new ane 
dreaded fields of enquiry; and the effefts were widely different 
from what the common ſpeculations of mankind. "wOuns lead On 
EL. them to expect. | . 
B 3 of confirming. myſelf 5 in certain TY — nn 
„„ tract principles: Principles ' which I believe I ſhall continue 
co venerate as the moſt dear and excellent things to which 
dtce human heart can be attached—becauſe thoſe principles 
properly applied to the condition and circumſtances of ſociety; EL 
A'lre the only guides to permanent virtue, and TEN bs to e 
8 _ the permanent happineſs of the human race. „ 
Iz had there an opportunity of confirming myſelf ; in many . 
e of thoſe opinions which I had before adopted, and upon 
which I had acted with an enthuſiaſm of conviction which © 
had drawn down upon my head the hatred of the intereſted „ 
55 and the perſecution of the powerful. 3 
I opportunity, alſo, of dereiing 1 A _- 
” paſſions and emotions which had ſometimes perhaps perverted 3 
my feelings, and which tho' they had never ſeduced me into 
tie approbation of violence, had mixed perhaps too much  _ 
pdf aſperity and perſonal reſentment, where all ought to have Toy 
On deen philoſophy and benevolent enquiry, 1 
VI feel therefore the importance and neceſſity of frequently e 
. recurring to retirement and meditation; that I may not be 
bdlindly impelling Jon to principles and modes of conduct the — 
have not duly weighed; and that you may 
find this place, as far as my Capacities will enable me to 
make it fo, a theatre of inſtruction; not a theatre of miſ@= 
8 ne and at truth not irrational heat aud 5 
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pell well violence, may be the conſequence of your attendabe 
round this Tribune. ee 3 ce 


1 The meditations which led me to conſolidate my opinions 
upon matters of politics, have alſo had an influence upon a 


5 part of my conduct, which it was always my intention to 


explain, and which I think I cannot better explain than in 


this public manner: namely, that which ſome perſons may up 


be inclined to conſider as apoſtacy in me- my withd rawing 025 e 3 


myſeif from the popular ſocieties. 


Citizens, one of the firſt reflections that ſuggeſted itſelf 


do my mind from the late trials, and which was alſo con- 


firmed by the judgment of all thoſe on whoſe opinions I 
could rely, was this—that it was neceſſary to make my choice 


| between two objedts—the Tribune, and political Ab- 


Wben we conſider the arts and machinations that were 


mamade uſe of to connect together upon the late trials, circum  |\ ]êÄũ 
 _ _  Mtances which had in reality ao ſort of connection whatever | 
Dh fat they endeayoured to hang Hardy for ſentiments which | 
Il was charged with delivering, in my lectures and private cor... 
reſponden ce, and to hang me for the tranſactions of Hardy | 
ddt a time when J had no fort of connection with him or his | 


| +, bociety, it appeared to be important, both to my own ſafety | 


opportunity of involving, by legal ſophiſtry, any political! 
Aſſociation in the guilt, if guilt it may be called, of the | 


not be ignorant that the more popular my exertions in tna 


309 public cauſe might happen to make me—the more deſirous 5 „ 
thoſe, who wiſh to ſuppreſs all truth and chain the public N 


mind in ignorance would be for my deſtruction. 


I T know that ſtanding here, unconnected with any projects | 
odr aſſociations, and adhering to the cauſe of truth, I ftand _ 
Apon a rock which they cannot ſhake; and that all their at- 

| tempts againſt it muſt only render it the more firm. The  _ 
laws of my country are clearly and decidedly in my favors | 
alkand honeſt juries ſhew anenlightened determination not to be 


_ miſled by the ſophiſtr y of crown lawyers, nor the inflamma- „ 


| tory abuſe of treaſury ſcribblers and the garpled Reports of 


| intereſted alarmiſts. They will not violate thoſe laws which - 


* they are impannelled to defend, to court the favour or SG 


the defamatory i: ſults of a miniſter, _ 


* l balanced therefore between the two purſuits. I found a 


| neceſlityeither of relinquilking the popular ſocieties, or of © | 


relinquiſhing this Tribune; and, upon ſerious examination, 
Ils thought I] perceived that my individual exertions could be 
more important to the cauſe of liberty in this place than in 
. ... ͤĩ ĩͤ 8 

l therefore quitted the ſocieties, not from any deſertion of 


dee cauſe, not from any change of principle, not from - - 


._ pinion that political ſocieties are diſhonourable or unlawful, =_ 


Il am convinced they are legal. I am convinced they are 


Go | Juſt; I am convinced that they are important; and that in A 


many poſtures of ſociety they are the only things that can 
ſave a nation from inevitable ſlavery and deſtruction. But 
cConſidering the neceſſity of putting a period to all their pre: 
tences for making ridiculous charges of High Treaſon, and 
_ conſpiracy, and haſhing up mock traitors, by the dozen in a 
! diſh, ſome of whom, as in the late caſes, had never ſeen each 
Others faces or heard of each other before, I found it neceſſarx 


| __ to cut the thread of connection between the Tribune and 
{ the popular Aſſociations. I therefore withdrew myſelf from 
 } _ them, and choſe this as my only field of exertion in the cauſe 


determined to purſue the cauſe of virtue (and by virtue I = 


| mean the happineſs and welfare of the human race) a miad _ : 
| rruſting only to itſelf, and independent of the humours and,  _ 
| Ffentiments of others, may in ſome circumſtances of ſociet yr, 


dos more ſervice to the cauſe of liberty and juſtice, than aan 
poſſibly be done 5 the ſame individual, when mixed with _ 


bother perſons whofe wayward paſſions may ſometimes thwart 


| his activity, and by whoſe imprudences he may perhaps, by ß; 
| means of ſuch complicated charges as have lately been brought — 
| forward, be ſacrificed at the fanguinary altar of miniſterial — 


CT 


I will honeſtly confeſs to you, Citizens, that there is allo 


another motive which has had ſome influence in determining 


my choice: for I ought to have no motive which I am aſhamed 
co ſtate to the public. If it is an honeſt motive, I deſpiſe 
| _ the ridicule which diſhoneſt knaves may throw upon it. lt 
| Ir is an improper motive, let it be known, that its impropriee xx 
may be detected; and that I may be benefited by the animade _ 


verſions of my fellow citizens. 


| Thaveafamilytoſupport; afamily that perhaps maybe grow. 3 


ing continually upon me: one that I believe would have been 


FE Larger by two individuals at this time, if the cruel perſ:cutions 


ef the preſent Adminiſtration had not bowed down an aged —& 
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CE ” mother to her grave, and murdered the infant dees in 0 


the womb. 


It was neceſſary then for me either to a in a confi= | 

| derable degree, the public cauſe, or to ſeek ſome way by which 

my perſonal intereſts could be united to the intereſt of the | 
public. Such an union I believe i is not diſhonourable; and if | 
I know my own heart (which I will not be too ſure that 1 do 9 

TE cor it is certainly frequently too true & that the heart is de= | 
celieitful to itſelf above all things” - but if I know my own heart, | 
ttere is no motive can compel me to ſacrifice the general = 

tte particular feeling. 2 Rs, 

5 Abiding by that 1 wheo I do not abide „ 

= by it I ſhall no longer have your countenance, I ſhall no 

longer have the cheering reward of your approbation—but | 

535 abiling by that principle I do not feel myſelf at all diſgraced | 
by acknowledging that this theatre of inveſtigation is the | 
dee my ſubſiſtence, and of the ſubſiſtence of that fa. 

mily which is dependent upon me. It is a ſubſiſtence how= {| 

„„ that appears to me the moſt gloridus independence. —_— 

Iõ the unſolicited price of the free exertions of my intellect. | 
Tt is perfectly voluntary on your part. It is neither extorted ' | 

3 your charity, by ſupplicating importunities, demanded | 

" the imperious voice of the tax gatherer, nor extorted by | 

: _ Htigious collectors of oppreſſive tythes. No man is obliged FEB x 

do hire me to propagate what he does not approve, nor to pay 

maate for forging the fetters he muſt wear; neither do I let my=- 
ſelf out for hire to maintain all ſides of all queſtions, and 
: determine the weight of argument by the weight of fe. 


— — — 


p Whatever advantage I receive, is an advantage of the faireſt | „ 


reciprocity. It is a voluntary exchange of your countenance, _ 
__ and your rewards for the exertions which I make; and for -- 
EC your opinion of my integrity and zeal in your ſervice; and 
mdmo' it is impoſſible that periodical efforts ſhould be uniformly Fa 
ſucceſsful, the growing popularity and thronged attendance | 
+... of theſe rooms forbid me to ſuſpect that my labours have * CE 
nerally failed of beſtowing ſatisfaction. e 
Such a compact then —luch a reciprocation; 1 b to be 5 
5 che moſt honorable means and the moſt independent, by which | 
a2dn individual can hope to 1 a livelihood BY the exertion of De 
r : 


I feel however the . of my Sten 3 e 5 


e of moral miſchiefs, to my own mind in particular, which are 5 
8 — to ä * from the ſituation, | , 1 "OV I I „„ 


— — — — — 
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1 1. ſhall 1 theſe, dangers c PTY my eyes, that 
may avoid ſplitting the bark of my independence, and endan- 
gering the ſhipwreck of that which is the deareſt treaſure I ! 
} have, my moral re&itude, upon thoſe rocks of deluſion, in- 
. tereſt, and paſſion, which may unfortunately obſtrutt my courſe. 


I am aware that in a ſituation like this, the mind is ſome- 


N times apt to become inflamed, to loſe ſight of principles, and 
| dwell too much upon perſonalities to ſuffer paſſion to 
| ſnatch the reins from reaſon and to foſter prejudice and re-. 
N * when truth and — ought to de the only b „ 
3: : 1 hope, haters Were may have been of that conduct his. 
= ſeaſon, will be corrected in retirement before the next. I E 
| truſt there is leſs of it this ſeaſon than in that which pre: 
| ceded; and J truſt alſo, that there will be till leſs when we. e 
BG meet again. _ « Elfe why live I an age of civilization, if 3 
a not to reflect upon the errors of my own condutt and 
feelings as well as thoſe of others; and by that means en- 
5 deavour to attain to virtue, wiſdom and utility?“ V 
Ih feel alſo the danger and the temptation of being Sen e 2 
. 1 the tide of pop ularity from the direct courſe of indepen- 5 
EEE principle. * I feel at the ſame time a ſettled con vic ↄ 
tion, that 1 2 rather to court your hiſſes than your applauſe, _ 
| when that applauſe is only to be obtained by following, in 
ſtead of dire | 


ng the current of opinion; by courting your _ 


. approbation, inſtead of firſt looking to the approbation of my 


don heart, and propagating any opinion but that which I am 5 „„ 
. convinced from my ſoul is the opinion of truth and virtue. 
I uo fortify myſelf in theſe convictions, I retire awhile. into . 
„ obſcurity. Ere I go, however, let me recommend to 8 
= Inveſtigate with the moſt ſcrupulous e xactneſs every opinion 
And ſentiment you have heard, Either from my. lips or the ps VV 


15 of any other individual. 


ERemember—no man can firs . confidence from 3 
1 himſelf, much leſs from a numerous auditory, Remember 
']| that hearing and reading are no further uſeful than as —_— 
furniſh materials for your own. ſerious reflections and medi: 
ftaions. Opinions, to be uſeful to you and mankind, muſt „„ 
1 reſult of eee of examination and re- enam. „ 
3 nation. 33 


Sentiments of genuine liberty a 5 the OY of la ö 


2 borious reaſoning, and muſt ſpring from deep. rooted princi: 
VVT >= db they muſt be felt and underſtood, 
* ad! not © like tne — al A — who — the mls Z 


— — 


dut underſtands not the meaning they are intended to convey, 
Let me adviſe you alſo to conſider the ſtate and poſture 
of ſociety we exiſt in. It is an alarming criſis; and no 
man can poſſibly determine in what fort of condition, 
or what circumſtances we may meet again, at the end of that 


receſs we are going to enjoy. Let us, then, fortify our minds 


OE with virtue, and with principle. Loet us reſtrain the angry 3 


ada nd turbulent paſſion of our ſouls. Let us cultivate a bene- 'Y 
volent affeftion for each other: even for thoſe who differ 


from us in opinion; and let us labour by kind and gentle = 


means to turn thoſe from their error who may be treading in 3 


dme path of vice; or detect, if we can, the errors and vices || 
%%% c oo OM 
Above all things let us adhere to the principles of modera k 
tion. But let theſe principles be properly underſtood. For | 
when it is properly underſtood, moderation is virtue; thoughas 
iitis too frequently uſed it means the moſt contemptible of vices. 
I f by moderation you mean a compromiſe, a mid-- 


. way path between vice and virtue, I deſpiſe your mode- 


+ tion as I deſpiſe che cavilling of a fophiſt who would {| 
deeſtroy the energy of my intellect, inſtead of leading me 
to the concluſions of truth and reaſon. But if by mode= Þ} 


ration you mean a ſteady adherence to the mild princi- * 


| ples of juſtice — a determination to weigh and conſider every {| 


ſentiment before you adopt it, to be inflamed by no faftious | 


principles, to be miſled by no party attachments, but to do | 
that which is juſt, and never more; always taking care that }_ 


we do not let violence and intemperance ſnatch from our | 


hands the reins of reaſon, then I am the advocate of modera= | 


tion he votary ofher power, and the champion of her cauſe. 


Fes, this genuine moderation, ſo conducive to general {| 
duappineſs and virtue, is the object of my ſupreme admiration; Þ{ 
Io only love liberty as it appears to me to promote the virtue 
adalnd happiness of mankind; and if liberty will not pros; 
nmaiote this happineſs and this virtue, take your liberty, for | 

11 1 will have none of it. And if you could perſuade 7 _ 

me.it would be very difficult I believe—but if you could 
perſuade me, that the deſpotiſm of Turkey could promote tze 

blappineſs and welfare of mankind more than the principles 


bol liberty and equality, I would be the enemy of that liberty 
adding equality; becauſe I am convinced, that all our endeavours 
| ſhould be directed only to promote the happineſs and welfare | 
of the human ſpecies : that welfare and that happiness which | 


ene tobe the deareſt objods of cyery man's purſuit, 1, 
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The happ' neſs of mankind then ſhould BY our firſt objef. | 


65 2 Bot let us deeply enquire whether that happineſs can be ſe- 
cured without liberty. If it cannot, let us brave dangers 


and perſecution; let us ſtand, if I may repeat the ſimile, like 


” the Spartan at his poſt, and defend our land-mark to the laſt: 


and though the ſlaves and agents of oppreſſion ſhould heap 


= "abba after rubbiſh, perſecution after perſecution upon us, 1 
there let us fland till we are buried beneath the growling 


1 Heaps, leaving the monumental pile to all poſterity, WM 
| phy to ſtimulate their virtue, and awake in their boſoms a 


3 * ondent flame in the cauſe of liberty; a cauſe to be 8 
for ever loved, becauſe the cauſe of — is _ cauſe of DE 


8 : pad an of human — 


| REWARDS or BRITISH VALOUR. 


TTT 


En P egotiſm. And, certainly, very large contributions „„ 
ſtee relief of diſtreſs are levied upon the public, both in the form 
er voluntary ſubſcriptions and taxation. JJ Co 
devouring corruption ſwallows every thing, and a very ſmall 
portion of theſe contributions are appropriated according to 


the original intention. The following anecdote, for example, "ol 


. Ne will give ſome idea of the treatment of thoſe brave fellows . 


3 who, for the caprice or ambition of a miniſter, are doomed to 


= dleed in the field of ſlaughter, and be deprived of the uſe of 


tthoſe limbs, by the induſtrious exerciſe of which they uſed % BE 2 
1 fupport themſelves and families. . 


William Borton, of gtu regimentof foot pammanded by Lord IX 


1 Harrington, i in the American war, being wounded, was, with _ 


many others, immediately ſent to England, by the Barfleur, / W 16 3 
guns, Capt. Robinſon. A ſhot had paſſed through the right 


WE leg above the heel, and taken out a piece from the back of the 2 


J beſides, two ſhots in his thigh. There being 

| neither a ſurgeon on board, nor preſent at the engagement. 

ſeveral of his companions, being paſt hope, were (from the _ 
inſupportable ſmell, and, at the ſame time, dangerous con- 

_ ſequences that might be apprehended from their mortifked _ 

wounds) abſolutely thrown over-board alive. He, however, 


arrived, and was ſent to the Plymouth infirmar 7 where the 9 


bals were extracted, and his legs attended to. That through 


FE © Which the ſhot had 8 Was in | ſuch a Situation : as to be ns 
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dleeemed fit * amputation. | Borton inſiſted he Ty recover 
Vuuithout ſuch an operation, and, reſolutely oppoſing, he was 
at laſt diſmiſſed, and on this account could not procure a 

_ certificate for 71. a year for life, from Chelſea hoſpital, His 
leg is ſwelled, *tis true, and he walks in ſome reſpects lame, 

but js in no pain, and is much better off than with a wooden 

leg. Now the ſurgeons have 5]. a limb for every one that is 
cut off; therefore, for putting 51. into their pockets, he might 

have had 71. a year for life—but, refuſing this, he is for _ 
deprived of what he is in reality entitled to. N 
ITl.hjdyis man, now aged 76, who has ſince been ſupported by „ 
. labour, has no reſource but the work-houſe, if he can be 
| nm mud mitted in one, when he is incapable to work; and is to be 
head of either at the —_ or Dun - Re — mon 8 

: "vo "= Shoreditch Church. | 3 


—_— FIR 
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| Britain s Glory ; 1 or, The Bl: Hing of a good on. : | - i 


EO E my muſe give attention, 
we: nr OE And deem her not long, Sirs, | 
„ For the bleſſings of the times 
Are the burthen of her ſong, Sirs, „„ 
. While placemen and 8 „„ 
As loyal as may be, Sirs, 
8 | Eſtabliſh inqdiſitions Ts 
55 To convince us we are free, Sire. 3 


Ol! the golden days that Ear WR TY bleſs! 


Such are the golden days we now . 5 = = 


B Now the firſt thing o 
Wee free and ſo happy, Sin 
D | And; as equal as all came 
From one common pappy, Sirs, 
9 T here are volumes of Exciſe. laws, RD 
As I can inform you, a 
; Sor num e if burn d, 


„ 01 the golden ts, Ge. es 
„ + Then 1 next OO our ee ff.. 


A4 As you know, my good neighbour, | 
155 ; | Are millions of taxes, Py 
For which millions muſt labour 
ver hold! Faith, in theſe wood . 
A better way we learn, yet, 
| And continue to pay the tax, ZR 
* no d trade to earn it. 


01 the golden abe, 4. 5 1 


2 — ou 
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ig Now 8 Spital. fields WEAUEYS 


No longer complain, Sirs, 


That night and day, and day and night, 
They labcur might and main, Sirs; 
5 For faith they've bounteous leiſure now 


To idle and to play, Sirs; 


2 And, as for food and raiment, 


 Why—for ele ww ve time ws; prov Sirs. N 
O! the golden TS Kc. EY 


Then the next great bleſſing of the land, pe 


To prove us doubly free, . 


14 a hundred thouſand lawyers | 


All gaping for a fee, Se,, 


85 Who with fe and with quirks, si, 


In ſpite of rhyme and _ - 5 


Will rove that truth's a label, 


Ane e tagh treaſon, . | 15 5 7 
Oo! the golden days ae. 5 


8 - But leſt theſe honeſt guardians po 


Of the freedom of the preſs, Sirs, 2D; 


= With all their learned eloquence 


The land by halves ſhould bleſs, Sim. © — 


: Each coffee-houſe, each ſtreet, each nook, ae, 
Mü zeal fo pure and warm, . . 
8 1 1s fll'd (O bleſſed times indeed) 


With . and with informers. 


8 O! the 3 4. Sh : 
Bo There are brio, too, of all mw „„ 


So needful to ſalvation, 
Wh eat, 'tis true, a tenth of all 
The carnings of the nation; 

But tho' in idlenefs they ſwill, 
If we complain, 'tis odd, dies, 


| Since their moſt gracious — = 5 
10 Commends the Poor eee, To 
De Pe O! the golden days, a0. . 
| Then Aike aha thing ; 


For the welfare of the nation, oo Tn 
1s the glorious advancement  _ 
In her fame and reputation  _ 

Fe or York has taken Valenciennes, 
(And ſomebody elſe Conde,) — 
| And done as much in twelve whole months, 
A Cer was * in one days 55 
N oO * yrs days, &c. a 


And 1 | 
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| And IE e bis years, good s, 


And feelings are ſo tender, 


| . Did he not march to Dunkirk, bold, 


And bid it to ſurrender; 


Wo Abd tho? thoſe villain Sans Culottes 


Would not permit his ſtay, Sirs, 


= 5 He did as well for you and me— _ ; 


For faith he ran 3 Sirs. 


Ea, And this Pp are your Toulon þ _ 


And feats at St. Domingo, 


Sos And MOIRA's expedition, 


Which we know was juſt the thing, 0 thot A 


De For. ailing out, and ſailing in, 


e's juſt as gieat, I vow, Sirs, 


4: As, with his fleet of gallant ſhips, 


_ Was gallant, row. Lord HOWE, 1 He 


. O! the golden pa ae. 5 | 
= And then 3 s room enough to prove 5 


Our rulers mighty wiſe, Sirs, 


> For they can things diſcoyerr —  _ . 55 
W perceiv'd by other eyes, Sir 2 
9 Nay, deem it wond'rous as you will, | 


But facts will prove it true, Sirs, 


OS N | They ve found it is High Treaſon | ra 7 : at 


* * . ts - . 8 nk 5 


8 They's _ "ROY as 1 wall « can how, 


Who's now in oh lying, 


. The tale, my friends, is yery ranges 


But very edifying,— 


8 | That cutting off a game cock's head N 
Dtieſerves a legal thump, —_— =: 


3 Since his moſt gracious Majefty 


Ven ä at his runip, 1 


LEP en days, &e, | I 


| | Since the our 1 government 


So wiſe znd good we prove, _ 45 N 


Mas not each loyal breaſt expand 
With wonder and with Tove, Sirs, 4 8 


And cry, God ſave our noble Ring, 

Prieſts, Mini uſers, and all ! Sirs: 
rer if they in his fight ſhould ſtand, | 
e none of us can fall, Sirs, 


O! the golden days that * 1 3 bak = 


Such are the golden * we now TR 
END or vor. be; 


O! the golden ah, 46. 5 
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